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PREFACE 



-♦♦- 



The following sketch of the Musalmdn usurpation 
in Mysore is an attempt to present in a popular form 
the career of one of the most remarkable personages 
who have played their parts on the stage of Indian 
history, together with that of his equally remarkable 
son — the first distinguished by the energy, enterprise, 
and daring which enabled him to seize a throne, and 
the second by his bigotry, his hostility to the English, 
and the fatuous obstinacy which cost him his crown 
and his life. 

The materials for such a memoir, although often 
contradictory, according to the source whence they 
are derived, are sufficiently copious for the greater 
part of the narrative. The conflicting views of Eng- 
lish, French, and native authorities regarding Haidar 
All and his son make it difficult to form an absolutely 
correct estimate of their career, while the limited 
space at his disposal precludes the writer from doing 
full justice to the course of events referred to in the 
narrative. It was a period, however, of vital import- 
ance to the future supremacy of the British in India, 
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6 PREFACE 

and an attoinpt hafl thorofore boon mado to roprosont 
as accurately an poHHihIo tho viciHHitudcH of the Mynoro 
kingdotri during tho thirty-eight years of tho usurpa- 
tion by IIai(hir Alf and Tipu Sult/ln. Tho sketch is 
confined to this period, that is, from tho time when 
IIai<lar Ali first brought himself prominently to notic<s 
down to the memorable siego of Seringapatam, wliich 
ended for over his short-lived dynasty. Althougli 
incidentally alluded to, tho momentous struggle be- 
tween the English and the French for supremacy in 
Soutliern India does not come within the scope of tho 
memoir, while it has been fully dealt with in the 
previous volume of this Series on ' Dupleix.' 

The writer would impress upon the reader that, 
although the narrative is mainly taken up with a 
long* course of strife and conquests, consequent upon 
tho disintegration of the Mughal empire, it would be 
unjust to impute to the people of Mysore an innate 
love for war, or a sanguinary dis])osition. On tho 
contrary, they are an amiable race, with kindly 
instincts, admirable as cultivators, and possessing an 
ancient and valuable literature, which raised thorn 
high in the scale of civilization long before the 
advcmt of IsUm. Of the professors of that faith ho 
may also add that nowhere can be found a b<itter ty(N) 
of true refinement and courtesy than the dignified and 
hospitable Musalm&n gentleman. 

L. B. B. 

TdltqUAY, 1893. 
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NOTE ON THE SPELLING OF INDIAN NAMES 

Tho orthogrAphy of propor nAxn<m follown iho MyHtom AdopicHl by 
iho IndiAii Govornmont for iho Impgrial Qatttteer qf India, That 
NyHioin) whilo A<lh(irinK to iho popiihir iipnlllng of vory wnll*known 
plAOOH, mich RH J'utijAb, I'ootiii, DtmoAn, MyNoni, JiangAloro, An., 
omployi in all oilior canon tho vowoU with iho following uniform 
Nounds :— 

a, M in woxnnn : d^ an In faihor : if an in kin t i, an in intrigim : 
Of AN in cold I u, AN in Imll : ti, an in rural. 
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CHAPTER I 

Introductory 

Haidar AlI's ancestors. The Mysore dynasty. 

The terrible uprising in India in 1857, commonly 
called the Mutiny, has to some extent obliterated the 
recollection of previous events in that country; but 
two generations ago most people had heard of the 
siege of Sei'ingapatam, while readers of the Waverley 
Novels were familiar with the slight story called * The 
Surgeon's Daughter.' In both cases the scene lay in 
that part of India now known as Mysore (Maisiir),which 
was the cradle of one of the most daring and successful 
adventurers recorded in the annals of the East, and 
perhaps the most formidable adversary whom the 
British ever encountered in that region. The name of 
this leader of men was Haidar All, and although the 
kingdom founded by him lasted only during his own 
time and that of his son, Tip6 Sultdn — a brief space 
of some thirty-eight years — this short period was 



I a HAIDAR aU 

fruitful of ovents which tondod to oonBolidate British 
powor in India eh tho paramount authority. 

In HinduBt&n, eb olsowhoro, when any man of 
vigour and onorgy has raised himself to a throne, it 
is not difficult to find for him a pedigree showing his 
noble descent) and it is not therefore surprising that 
native annalists should endeavour to prove tliat Haidar 
came from the famous race of the Kordsh. According 
to their accounts, one of his ancestors named Hasan, 
who claimed Yahya as his progenitor, left l^aghd&d, 
and came to Ajmere in India, where he had a son 
called Wall Muhammad. This porHon, having 
quarrelled with an uncle, made his way to Gulbarga 
in the Deccan, and had a son named Alf Muhammad, 
who eventually migrated to Kol&r in the eastern part 
of Mysore, where he died about the y(*ar 1678, having 
had four sons, the youngest of whom was named 
Fatah Muhammad ^. Fatah Muhammad was not long 
in finding military employment, and by his prowcBS 



' WilkM, in \A% hiRtory of Southern Indl*, glyo« a iom«wliat 
dlflbroiit yonilon of llaldAr'i annoMiry. According to liis autlioritlDM, 
lluidar'i groat-grandfathor Muhammad B}illil<}l waM a Muwilmflii 
dovoioo, wiio loft tho Punjah to Rook liis fortuno in Southorn India, 
acoompaniod by hla aonR All Muhammad and Wall Muhammad. 
IIo Notil»<l at Aland in tho Ilaldardbiid territory, whence the Rons 
procoodod to Bird in Mysore, where they found Rctrvice under the 
HOhahddr or Ooyernor of that plftce, but MubRoquently migrated to 
KoUr. Hero AH Muhammad died, and hia son Fatali Muhammad, 
with his motlier, was ejected by Wall Muhammad from the family 
home. Thu diNcrepanoy l)etw<»en this account and that given in 
the text is not liowover Tory material. BhdiMl In an Afghdn name, 
and waR that of the founder of the L()di dynasty whioJi was uprooted 
by tho celebrated Mughal Bdbar in 1506. 
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at the siege of Ganjikot& won applause, and prefer- 
ment at the hands of the S6bahd&r of Sir&, being raised 
to the rank of N&yak ; but on a change of Siibahd&rs, 
he tried to better his fortunes, first at Arcot, and 
then at Chitttir. Eventually he returned to Mysore, 
was made a F&ujd&r, or military commander, and 
received Biidikotd as a j&gir or appanage. He married 
first a Sayyad&ni, by whom he had three sons, and 
subsequently two sisters (permissible by the law of 
Isl^), whose father was a Nav&yat of the race of 
Hdshim. By the younger of these ladies he had two 
sons, Sh&hb&z or Ism&il and Haidar ^ (the Lion), the 
latter of whom eventually usurped the sovereignty of 
Mysore. 

It would occupy too much space to relate the former 
history ojf the territory now called Mysore^, but it 
may be stated that at no time prior to Haidar All 
had the whole of it been governed by one ruler, or 
been known by this name. The ancient Hindu 
dynasties of Kadambas, Gang^, Chdlukyas, and 
others, which ruled parts of it from the fifth to the 
twelfth centuries, had passed away, leaving no annals 
save those recorded on their stone-grants ^. To them 

^ There is some uncertainty as to the year of his birth, some 
authorities giving 1722, and others 1717. 

' For an account of the Mysore province, the reader is referred to 
The Imperial Qazetteer of India. 

^ SiU ShiLshanas are grants on stone, generally found in the 
courtyards of temples, and having incised on them the descent of 
the donor, his feats of arms, and the nature of the benefaction, 
which almost always consisted of land. T^mr^ or copper Sh^sanas, 
were engraved on copper-plates, through which was passed a ring, 
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Hucoooded J&in rulorn, whoHO momory ib Auntainod by 
the beautifully carved temploB at Halobid and V»6\ixx^ 
while the ruins at Hampi attest the glory of the 
sovcjreigns of Vijayanagar. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
country was occupied by petty chiefs called PilegArs 
or N&yakSy who ruled various portions of it. Those 
of liednur and ChitaldrAg were tlie most important, 
but many of the smaller states were in course of time 
conciuered and annexed by tlie Wodiars of Mysore 
proper, whose possessions on tlie death of Chikka 
Devar&j in 1704 comprised about half of tlie present 
Mysore kingdom. The history of these latter rulers, 
who claim a Kshatrlya descent, has a certain amount 
of romantic interest attached to it, tlie first of tlie 
race who entered Mysore having been a Paladin 
named Vijayar/lj, who at the close of the fourtc^enth 
centiiry, with his brother KrfchnarAj, left Dwfirki 
in K&thi&w&r, and proceeded to the Karn&tik country. 
On arriving at Hadin&d near Mysore, they ascertained 
that the daughter of the local Wodiar or prince, a 
man of insane mind, was about to be forcibly married 
to a neighbouring chief wlio, in case of refusal, 
threatened to seize her father's possessions. The 
brothers l)y stratagem slew the obnoxious suitor and 
annexed his territory, while Vijayardj himself wedded 
the distressed damsel, adopting at the same time 

Rtampod witli Uio fK^al of tlio donor, «Ach (Ijnanij )iaring lU own 
ombldin, in one oaiio an chiphunt. In othom a boar, or a lianumdn 
monkey. 



^ 
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the tenets of the Lingdyat fiaith^. Such was the 
commencement of the rule of the present Mysore 
sovereigns, who, though of noble descent, were, unlike 
most of their predecessors in the Eam&tik, of foreign 
origin. 

For a period of two hundred years they held 
the status of petty chieftains only, but in 1609 R&j 
Wodiar, seventh in descent from Vijayardj, taking 
advantage of the weakness of the decaying Yijayanagar 
kingdom, to which Mysore was nominally subject, 
seized the fortress of Srirangapatan (Seringapatam), 
and made it the seat of his government. Shortly 
afterwards he renounced the Lingdyat faith, reverting 
to the worship of Vishnu, as practised by his ances- 
tors. From this time he and his successors gradually 
extended their territory by conquest till, on the death 
of Chikka Devardj, their possessions yielded a con- 
siderable revenue. In order to conciliate the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, who was said to contemplate the invasion 
of the Mysore country, Chikka Devardj despatched 
an embassy in 1699 which was favourably received by 
the Great Mughal^ who bestowed upon the B&j&, as he 
was now styled, the title of Jaga Deva, and an ivory 
throne, which was afterwards used on the installation 
of his successors. Chikka Devardj was a brave soldier 
and an excellent administrator, but those who 
followed him being incompetent rulers, all power, 
as in the case of the descendants of the famous Sivaji, 

^ The Ling&yats are worshippers of Siva, and wear the phaSius in 
a smaU silver box, which is susjwnded by a string from the neck. 
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Toll virtually into the handn of tho miniMtor, iho B^Ah 
t>oii)g tnoro pupputs, who woro put on the throne or 
(lopoMod at tho caprioe of tho lofuling tnon of tho State. 
Tho direct descent ended in 1733 with tho demiNo of 
Dodda KriMhnar/lj (or KriHlinar/lj the KIder), after 
which time now chiefH were ehtoted at tlie pleaHure of 
tlie Dalwdi, or (commander-in-Chief, who usurped all 
the functions of government. 



PKDFOKICK OK TltK MYSOUK RAjAs. 
Vljnyariy, 1399. 

iWj Wocllnr, 1577 1616. 

Ghlkka Dovar^, or DuvarllJ tho yotitigor, 1671 1704/5, 

Kdnihi lUl, 1704/5 16. Thodutiib lidji. 



Dodda KrlNlirianfjy or KrlNhtiarrfJ tliooldor, 1716-33 ^ 
OhAnii'ifJ, ndopttid, 1733-36, died in prifion. 



Chikkii KrinhtiariSJ, or KrlnhnarilJ tho yoiiiiKor, adoptod, 1736-66. 



I 
NaiiJriiJ, 1766-71, ClulmrdJ, 177 1-76. ChiimriiJ of KdhlhaUi, 

ilriiiiglud. 1776 96, ndooUMl, 

choMiii by Ilaiaar All. 



Mtimniftdl KriHhrmrilj, 
or KriMhnnr<tJ 
tho Third, 
X79<>- 1U6U. 

> Tiio dfitoN kIvoii f(>r tho acnoNnton of thin (ihiofand hlN NiinroHHor 
vary NliKhily from tlio Konornlly nuMtivod r««ooni, hut ax ilio roport. 
from wliitdi tlioy nro tfikon KivoM tho 7iam« of tho Hindu oyolo your, 
thoy uro proNUiimhly «!orrifct. 



CHAPTER n 
Haidar bises into notice — Contest fob 

SDPBEMACY IN SOUTHEBN InDIA 

DuBiNG the reign of the Emperor Sh&hjahdn, when 
his son Aurangzeb was Viceroy of the Deccan, a great 
part of the Eamdtik was overrun by the troops of 
the King of Bijapur under the command of Ran 
Dulh& Khdn and Shdhji, father of the great Sivaji. 
But when Aurangzeb mounted the throne, he deter- 
mined to crush both the Mar&th&s and the Musal- 
m&a sovereign of Bijapur, which capital was taken 
in 1687, when Sird became the headquarters of an 
imperial deputy. This post, at the time when Fatah 
Muhammad, Haidar's father, distinguished himself, 
as previously mentioned, was held by Dargfih Kuli 
Ehdn, who was nominated to it in 1729. He was 
succeeded by his son Abd-ur-Ras&l Ehdn, in whose 
service Fatah Muhammad was killed, with his chief, 
while fighting against Sa&dat XTUah Ehdn, the Nawab 
of Arcot. His children, with their mother, were 
tortured and plundered by the son of the late Subahd&r, 
and sent adrift to seek a refuge elsewhere. 

B 
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Thoy procooded to Bangalore. When the oldor fion 
RIiAhb/iz waft old onoujvh, ho ol)tainod a Hmall poHt as 
a Hubordinato offio(T, but Boon rose to tho command 
of 200 hoiHo and 1,000 foot, forming part of a force 
which wafl doflpatchod in 1749 by tho MyBore Dalw&i 
to })OHi(jgo D«vanhalli\ twcnty-throo milo-s north of 
Bangalore. Ho waw hero joined V)y his biother Haidar, 
who, though Horving only aw a voluntc^er, attracted 
atUmtion by hiw gallantry and daring. 1 fe is dcHcribod 
an })(*ing at thin time of irregular habitH, and addicted 
to low purBuitft, Imt he waB a keen BportHman and 
full of (laBh and energy. He was wholly illiterate, 
and indeed never learncnl to write. This, however, 
w<iH common enough in tlioHO days, when moBt chiefs 
were conttmt with affixing to paperH either their seal 
or Bome fanciful device in lieu of a signature^. 

The MyBore miniBter at that time waB NanjrAj, who, 
phiased with Haidar*s courage, gave him the command 
of a small body of troops, and shortly afterwards, whcjn 
a force was dcspatcli(;d to Arcot, in accordance with 
instructions from tho Niz/im NAsir Jang, Haidar and 
his brother accompanied the anny. 

It may be appropriate to our narrative to give here 
some account of the principal chiefs with whose history 

' ITalll in Kftntiarlf or Kanaromi linn Uio Mimo m(«nnlnff an PaIII 
Sn Tfiinil, Nif;nlfyliiK a town or villft^fi, nii in Uio word TrifshlniipfiUi, 
commonly ml lod Trlc.hlnopol I. Tho word 'tir/Ho oft<in found in 
thu ntimoH of ))lft(Mm in KotiUiurn India, liaw Uio Hiimo HiKnin«ation. 

' Miiny of tho minor cliiofit in OrinMa NiiU miilco uno of iiiiN form 
of nitoMtaiion, ono drawing a poaoock, anoilutr a iiKor'M lumd, ailiird 
A conoh-nlioU, A fourili a flowor am hla nign-mAnuAl, And ikj forth. 
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the fortune of Haidar and his son was closely inter- 
woven. On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the 
supremacy of the Great Mughals virtually terminated, 
as, owing to the incompetence of his successors, enemies 
rose up on every side, while the Imperial deputies in 
Southern India either made themselves independent^ 
or succumbed to the superior force of Mardthds and 
Fath&ns. Foremost among those who set aside the 
royal authority was the Nizdm, who claimed descent 
fi'om Ab6 Bakr, while among his remote ancestors 
were Muhammad Bahd-ud-din Baghdddi, who founded 
the order of the Nakshbandi Darveshes, and Shekh 
Shah&b-ud-din Sohrwddi, a celebrated Sdfi or mystic. 
The family settled, it is stated, at Samdna ^, now in the 
State of Fati&la in the Punjab, and one of its members, 
Abid Eh&n, was kiUed at Golconda while fighting in 
the ranks of the Imperial army. His son, Gh&zi or 
Shahdb-ud-din, was appointed governor of Gujardt, 
and the latter's son, Kamar-ud-din, Chdin Kalij Ebdn, 
was in 1713 nominated Nizdm-ul-mulk, or Viceroy 
of the Deccan, with a nominal control over all the 
royal possessions in Southern India. The pedigree on 
the next page shows the descent. 

^ The only authority for this is a statement made to the writer 
when encamped at the place. 
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nawAbs of arcot a I 

The chief next in importance was the Nawdb of 
Arkdt (Arcot). After Aurangzeb had subjugated the 
Bijapur and Golconda kingdoms, he sent a force 
under Zulfikdr Eh&n, with one D&iid Eh&n as second 
in command, to reduce the fortress of JinjI or Chenji^, 
then held by Edma, son of Sivaji. The place was 
carried by assault in 1698, but as it proved unhealthy, 
Arcot was in 17 16 selected as the capital. The 
imperial deputy, Easim Eh&n, having been assas- 
sinated, Zulfik&r Eh&n was nominated as his successor, 
and after him Ddud Ehdn ; but this chief, being sum- 
moned to Delhi to aid the party which ultimately 
put Shdh Alam on the throne, left Muhammad Said, 
called Saddat UUah Kh&n, as his substitute. Sa&dat 
Ullah Khdn ruled with success from 1710 to 1732, 
but, having no son, left the maanad to his nephew 
Dost All Eh&n, who invaded Mysore, but was dis- 
gracefully defeated by the troops of Rdjd Chikka 
Erishnar&j. It was during the rule of this Nawdb 
that his son-in-law, Hussdn Dost Khdn, better known 
as Chandd Sdhib, acquired by fraud the territory 
of Trichinopoli, and subsequently sided with the 

^ This remarkable fortress is in South Arcot, and is built on three 
hills, from 500 to 600 feet high, connected together by strong walls 
of circumvallation. The Bajdgiri, or principal hill, is inaccessible on 
all sides, save the south-west, where a steep ravine permits access 
to the top ; but even here three lines of walls protected the citadel 
from an assault, the only approach to the summit being by a bridge 
thrown over a chasm, opposite to which was a gateway, with flank- 
ing defences. The place was first fortified by the Vijayanagar kings 
in the fourteenth centuiy, and after falling into many hands, was 
captured by the French in 1750 in a brilliant manner. 
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Froncli ajjaiiiMt tho KngliHh. Safdar Ali Nucci3odod an 
Nawdb, ))ut waH assaMHinatod in 1742. 11 m infant Hon 
Muliatninad Haid was inMtallod by tho Nizdui, but waH 
murdered within a ycsar, whon Anwar-ud-dfn, Iiih 
guardian, waH conih'iriud aH Naw&h ))y tho Ni/4iri. 
Tho HUCCoHMion of tho Hovoral Nawdbn of Aroot iH aM 
foliowH : - - 

Muhttnunml ^jxUX^ or HtifldAt Ullnh Kltnn, 1710-30. 



Doni All Khdn, hiN nophow, 17324 40. 

HafUttr AH Kiiilii, n^o-^si, (liiU((h<Ar, married 

AHtittiMltmiod. JluNMiiti lioni Klidti, or 

I Olmiidi Bihib. 
Muhatumad HaIu Kh^n, 1749 43. 

Anwnr-ud'dlu, 1 743-49' 



Mihfa/ Khiln. Will4Jflh Mulminitmd AU, 1749 95. 



Umdat-ul-Unirii, 1795-1 Box. 

Thoro wore throo otlior proininont Munahndn chiofs, 
nanioly tho Path&n NawdbH of Kiulapa, Kannil, and 
HhAnur or HAvanCir', whilo Morfiri llio Ohori)ara", 
a Mar&tlui, ruhad at Udtti ; all of th(!Ho boing, nominally 
at loaHt, Hu))ordinato to tho Ni/dni. l^hoHo Hoinowhat 
dry dotailH aro noooMHary to oiuoidato tho oourHo of 
HubHcxiuont ovontN. 

* Thn Hmfc two of UiftM) HotiiMHi nro oxttnoiy Imi tho Rdvnnikr 
Nnwdb Ntill holdn an oNintu in tho ])hilrw4r diNtrint of ilio nonibny 
rnmldonny, coniprUlnK iwimfcy-ilyo villiiKiw with n ntnUl of i;5,6eK). 

II ThlM (sblofN doMotuidnnt Im tbn imd of Handar in ib«t H«lliiry 
diHiriist of MadriiM, hiw torriiory hnvinK an anm of 140 Mitiaroniib^M, 
with an inuouiu of £4,500. Tiio nanitarlum of JUninndrt^iK U In 
Handcar. 
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The occasion which, in 1749, led to the despatch of 
the troops from Mysore, with whom Haidar was serving, 
was a contest for the Nizdmat between Nasir Jang 
and his nephew Muzaflfar Jang, the latter of whom 
had been nominated as his successor by Kamar-ud-din, 
who died in 1748 ; but Ndsir Jang, being on the spot, 
seized the thione, calling to his aid the chiefs just 
mentioned, as well as the Rdjd of Mysore, who was 
tributary to the Nizdm. Muhammad All of Arcot 
joined his standard, as also a contingent of British 
troops under Major Lawrence. On the other side 
were marshalled the forces of Muzaffar Jang, aided 
by Chanda Sdhib, and a body of French troops under 
Colonel De Bussy. It is foreign to the purpose of 
this memoir to relate the long struggle for supremacy 
between the two European powers which took place 
at this period, and the reader is referred to Colonel 
Malleson's excellent work on The History of the 
French in India^ in which ample details will be 
found on the subject. It may suffice to say that had 
the masterly diplomacy and genius of the great 
Dupleix been adequately supported by the French 
Government, the nation which he represented might 
probably have dominated the whole of Southern 
India. But the magnificent scheme which he origin- 
ated for founding an Eastern empire, and in which 
he was ably seconded by De Bussy, was frus- 
trated by the jealousy of his compatriots and the 
indifference of his Government. Dupleix himself, 
having been recalled to France in 1754, died there in 
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a})joot poverty and brokon-lioai*to(l a few years after- 
wards. 

I'robal)ly neither the EnKliHh nor the French 
authorities cared much alK)ut the alh)p;ed rights of 
either of tlio claimants of the NizAmat, but wore bent 
only on supporting the one who would bo likely 
to advance their own interests. In any case, the 
conteste<l sovereignty was an authority usurped from 
the Great Mughal, while the Arcot Naw&b was really 
only a d(jputy, removable at ph^asure by the Ni/^m. 
Dupleix favoured ChandA KAhib. This chief was 
under obligations to him for hospitality shown to 
his family at Pcmdicherry and for his release from 
imprisonment })y the Mar&thAs, but Dupleix' support 
of (JhandA 8Ahib and his advocacy of the pretensions 
of Mu/.affar Jang were prompted only by his astute 
policy, which sought any available counterpoise to 
British influence. On the other hand, the English 
at Madras allied themselves with N&sir Jang and 
his representative Muhamma<l AH (whoso father 
Anwar-ud-dfn had been killed at Ambiir fighting 
against the French), for precisely similar reasons, 
that is, to foil Dupleix in his designs. 

In the first encounter which ensued between the 
op))osing forces, N&sir Jang was victorious (partly 
owing to a mutiny among the French troops), MuzafFar 
Jang being taken prisoner, while (JhandA K&hib fled 
to l*ondich<»rry. Ndsir Jang th(in njtircMl to Arcot S 

* Tli« niiii<1i«l in Arflot., wlilrli wnH m brllllnnily dofondiMl by 01lv<t 
in 175X, VTM in a mctiingular forinNM mirrouudod by % shaUuw 
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but Dupleix having shoitljrafterwards seized, through 
De Bussy's daring, the strong fortress of Jinji, and 
won over to his side the Pathdn Naw^bs, Ndsir Jang 
was compelled again to take the field. In the short 
campaign which followed Ndsir was treacherously 
killed by the Kadapa Nawdb, while Muzaffar Jang was 
installed as Niz&m by the French, and Muhammad 
Ali fled precipitately to Trichinopoli. The Mysore 
troops on this occasion bore themselves bravely. 
Haidar, with the mercenary instinct of a freebooter, 
took advantage of the confusion to seize, with the aid 
of his Bedar followers, a large amount of the late 
Nizdm's treasure, with which he retreated to Mysore. 
Before doing so, he paid a visit to Pondicherry\ 
where he formed a high opinion of the discipline of 
the French troops and of the skill of their engineer 
officers. 

In 1751 we find Haidar again on active service, 
accompanying, as commandant of the cavalry, a 
Mysore force which was despatched by the Dalw^ to 
co-operate with Muhammad All, who promised to 
cede to Mysore Trichinopoli and all the country south 
of it to the gliAU on the eastward. It is not proposed 
to discuss the incidents of the long war which now 

ditch, but is now in ruins ; as is also the greater part of the ' Shahar 
Panah,' a rampart five miles in circumference, 34 feet broad at the 
base, and la feet at the top. 

' Pondicherry, called by the natives Puduch^ri, was founded by 
F. Martin in 1674. It comprises three divisions, viz. Pondicheny, 
Villi&nur, and B^ur, containing 93 villages with 141 hamlets, and 
has an area of iia square miles. 
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took plane, and whh not tonninatod till llio on<l of 
17.04> ^vlioii a troaty, nmoli to tho (liHadvantiigo of tliu 
Fnaich, WHH conuludiul. Tho MyHoro coinniandur, 
Nanjrdj, playod a doublo ])art, intri^uin^ both with 
tho KngliHh and tlio Krcnoh, but eventually Hiding 
with the latter. Koiled in IiIh attoniptn to obtain 
poHHOHHion of Triehin<jpoIi, owing to the treachery of 
Muhamnmd All, he waH at lant eouipelled to return to 
MyHore in i 755, having Hpent krge suniH of money 
unprofitably. 

During the courHO of the military operations in tluH 
campaign Ilaidar Hnized Hoveral gunH belonging to an 
EngliHJi convoy which waH cut off in the Pudukottai 
territory betwiien Tanjore and Trichinopoli, and 
largely increaHcd hin force of UedarH. IIIh nominal 
command now aggregaUid i,.0oo horflo and 3,000 
infantry, beuideM Ichh diHciplined troopn. To aHCfint 
him in organizing the HyHtem of plurnlering, which ho 
carrie<l on for many yearH, he took into Ium service 
a Mai*(ith& IMhman, named Khande IMo, whoHo 
lit(!rary qualificatioim made amends for his own want 
of education, liut although compelled to have rocourso 
to tliiH extraneouH aid, Ilai<Iar had a moHt retentive 
memory, which, added to IiIh acute penetration, made 
it very diflicult to deceive him. 

In the Hame yiear tliat witncHHcd tho withdrawal of 
the MyHore troops from thttir abortive expedition, that 
is in 17,5.5, Ilaidar was appointe(l F&ujd&r or military 
governor of Dindigal, now in the Madura district of 
Madras, a stronghold which the Mysore State bad 
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acquired ten years previously. Here he established 
an arsenal under the superintendence of French 
artificers whose services he obtained from Pondicherry. 
He also augmented the numbers of his troops, and 
accumulated considerable wealth by plundering the 
chiefs in the neighbourhood. The position which 
Haidar thus attained was the foundation of his future 
influence, although it was not till the acquisition of 
Bedn6r, as will be hereafter related, that he actually 
usurped the supreme controL 



CHAPTER III 

TilK Vmiiwk INVADKg MV«0UB 

WifiT.K tho MyHoro anny under Nanjrtlj wa» Btill 
o.nf^iif^ad in tho IioHiilitioH fi}>ovo narrated, tho now 
Ni/iliii, HaUl)at Jaiig^, acu'/ompanied by M. do BuBsy, 
whoHO oxpIoitH in the Docean lia^l ina^lo him famous, 
marched on Heringapatam, and demanded a birgo sum 
as arrears of tril)ute, only a third of which, or 
eighteen kcs, could lie raiHed on the spot. Even this 
sum was collected with great difliculty, the minister 
Devardj resorting to every ex])odient to avoid pay- 
ment. Jiut, alarmed on hearing that the Mar/lth&s 
were preparing also to invade Mysore, ho resorted to 
forcible measures, such as plundering tho temples and 
lianding over tho Crown jewels, t^) satisfy the Niz&m*s 
demands. Tho rumour tluit tlie Mar&thAs wero 
approaching proved to bo true. In March, 17,57; tho 
PeshwA^ HiiUjf IMji Itdo sudde.nly appeared ))eforo 
the capital, exacting tho payutent of a heavy contri- 

* IliM iiMphMwHii/ttfTAr J*ngwfiii d^poNod In 1751 liynnotiNplrfuiy, 
)miiuI«<1 hy tho NnwAbM of KArnt^l find HAvnniir, wh»n HiiUlmi Jan^ 
WMM, owiuK to tho itiHiioiUH* of M. do BiiMHy, put on tho thronn. 

** Tiio J'oM)iwiiM NtiU profiWHod to Im moroly (ho niinlMtitrN of tho 
BntArii imAii, hnving on thoir HoftU n Uotitious dovloo toMtifying to 
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bution, of which five lacs of rupees were paid in cash, 
while certain districts were surrendered in pledge for 
an additional sum of twenty-seven lacs. 

Haidar All, who had been summoned to Mysore, owing 
to disputes between Devardj and his brother Nanjrdj, 
found the troops in a state of mutiny owing to arrears 
of pay. By his address, and a careful scrutiny of the 
accounts, he was enabled to pay all legitimate claims, 
and to disband more than 4,000 men, while he seized 
the ringleaders of the revolt and plundered them. 
After the Mar&thd troops had withdrawn into their 
own territory, Haidar counselled evading the pay- 
ment due to Poona from the assigned districts, but 
the Peshw^, resenting this breach of the obligations 
entered into by Mysore, despatched in 1759 a force 
under Gop&l Hari to annex this domain. Having 
accomplished this task, the Mardth^ leader invested 
Bangalore, and seized Chennapatam, between that 
place and Seringapatam. But Haidar, who had been 
placed in command of the Mysore army, deputed 
a favourite officer named Lutf Ali B^g to surprise 
Chennapatam, a feat which he successfully accom- 
plished, thus compelling Gop^l Hari to relinquish the 
blockade of Bangalore. For some months the rival 
forces confronted one another, but at length the 

their nominal subservience, although they were the ^de facto' 
rulers. For instance, B^^'i's seal bore the following inscription : — 
Sri B^'il Sahu Narapati Baja Sahu, King of men, 

Harsha Nidhin i.e. Treasury of delight ; 

B^Hjl B4)i Eio B^l^'i B^'i Bio, 

Mukhya Pradhan. Chief Minister. 
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Mardthi chiof, foilod by tho inooHHant activity and 
oncr^y of his advorHary, af^rood to withdraw his 
troopH, and to relinquiHh the pledged diHtribts, on 
condition that thirty-two lacs should bo paid by 
Mysore. Half of this sum was speedily raised by 
a forced contribution, while tho Mar/lth<l ))ankors 
acceptor! Ilaidar's personal security for tho remainder, 
the realization of the revenues of the pledged territory 
meanwhile being confided to him. On the departure 
of the Mar&th&s, Haidar returned to Seringapatam, 
and received from the grateful IlAjii the title of Fatah 
Haidar iJah&dur, in recrjgnition of his scjrvices on this 
occasion. This style h(j invarial)ly used afterwards 
on all grants made l)y liim. Previously he had been 
known simply as Haidar NAyak. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

Haidab assumes the control op affairs — 
Conquest of BedntJr 

The young Efij& Chikka Krishnar&j of Mysore had 
long smarted under the thraldom of his Mayor of 
the Palace, Nanjrfij^ and it occurred to the dowager 
queen that advantage might be taken of the ascendancy 
over the troops which Haidar had acquired to get rid 
of the obnoxious minister. This was successfully 
achieved with the aid of Khande R^o, but the effect 
was to exchange King Log for King Stork, for 
Haidar, having practically command of the army 
and of the revenue of nearly half the kingdom, kept 
the B&J& in the same state of dependence as before. 
E^ande R&) was then won over by the B&ni, and by 
his advice recourse was had to the Mar&thas, at 
a time when the greater part of Haidar*s troops 
were engaged in operations below the ghdts, and 
a force was despatched to Seringapatam to attack 
him. Taken by surprise, Haidar was compelled to flee 
in haste, leaving his family behind him, and, attended 
by only a few faithful followers, reached Bangalore, 
having ridden ninety-eight miles in twenty hours. 

This was a critical period in Haidar's career. 
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Having loHt all hia trooHure and his artillory, his solo 
hopo was in the troops under the command of his 
brothor-in-law, MakcKim Alf,thon engagod in warfaro in 
the Aroot district, while the main object of the treach- 
erous Khande KAo, who owed everything to Haidar k 
patronage, was to annihilate this force with the aid of 
the Mar&th&s. Fortune however favoured Haidar. For 
just at this time tlie PeshwA's army was signally de- 
feated in the memorable battle fought against Ahmad 
ShAh Abd&li at P&nipat in 1761, and the Mardthd. 
force in Mysore, commanded by Visajl Pandit, was 
recalled liastily to Poona, the only conditions exacted 
being the cession of the Bdramah&Is^ and the pay- 
ment of three lacs of rupcies. The money was paid, 
but the territory mentioned was never surren<Iered, 
while Haidar; relieved from the pressure which ha<l 
been put upon him, proceeded to encounter Khande 
Rdo at Nanjangdd, twenty-seven miles south of 
Seringapatam. He was, however, defeated. Haidar 
then ado])ted tlie singular course of throwing himself 
as a suppliant at the feet of Nanjr&j, the late Minister, 
who, completely deceived by his professions of fidelity, 
was weak enough to put him in command of a respect- 
able body of troops, and to give him the title of 

* TIjo (liNirlfliN r«f«»rnul to ftn» in tho noriltorn part of tho Riilmn 
district of MadrftM, tho hiHN which otioloNt) iliu f{nmtor pArt of iliom 
proirudifitf from ihu plntoau of Mynoro, ilio puhhom into whioli ilioy 
prnoiiciilly oominnndod. Tho iitnitory nomlimlly cotnpriMul twolvu 
di«tricti, wiionfl4) Uut niiino of ^ mrnnmii^l,' but tho pruoiNo <ixtoiii of 
tho territory mo callod noouin to hnvu vnriod at difToroiit timoN. 'J^ho 
oxnoUont »Sa/0m J/Utrict Manual dorlvom tiio word Mnhiil from thtt 
Pomian for a pniaoo, but it it mor« probubly MahAl, i.o. a diMiriot. 
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Dalwdi, or commander-in-chief. Armed with this 
authority Haidar endeavoured to effect a junction 
with the force at Seringapatam, but was out- 
manoeuvred by Khande B^o, and his ruin seemed 
inevitable. But he fabricated letters in the name of 
Nanjrdj to the officers of the latter 's troops, desiring 
them to surrender Khande B&o in accordance with a 
pre-arranged agreement. These letters were designedly 
carried to Khande Rdo, who, fearing a conspiracy, 
abandoned his ai*my, and fled to Seringapatam. 

Haidar, hearing of Kiiande B&o*s flight, attacked 
his troops, and gained an easy victory, capturing all 
his guns and baggage, while the infantry readily 
sided with the conqueror. For some months he was 
actively engaged in reducing all the forts below the 
passes which had come into possession of Khande 
Rdo. During these operations he added largely to 
his following, and when his preparations were com- 
plete, he assembled his army on the banks of the 
Kdveri, opposite to Seringapatam. After a few days 
of apparent inactivity, Haidar suddenly dashed across 
the river, and surpiised the enemy's camp, scattering 
dismay among the troops, who at once acknowledged 
his authority. He then, after arranging for the Bij&'s 
personal expenditure, demanded that the control of 
affairs should be made over to him, and that his 
treacherous friend Khande Rdo should be surrendered 
to his mercy. A story is told as to this last incident, 
to the effect that the ladies of the palace interceded for 
the unfortunate Br&hman, whereupon Haidar replied 

• 
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that ho would chormli him liko a i6iA (parrot), a 
proiniMo which ho kopt ))y koopin^ him in an iron 
oago, and focdinf; liim on rico and milk till tho ond of 
hiH lifo. 

Tho NizAin Haldl)at Janj^, who waH of inAjrior 
cai)acity, had two yoim^nr brothorH, numod DaH&lat 
Jang and Niz/im AH Kh^m, ))y tho lattor of whom ho 
WHH dopoHod and impriHontul in 1761. Tho other 
brothor, l^aH&lat Jang, who waH in chargo of tho 
Adoni diHtrict liordoring on MyHoro, doomod the occa- 
Hion favoiirabh) for oxtiiiiding hiH own pOHHOHHionH, 
and accordingly nKMlitatcd tho ntduction of Sir& ; but 
finding tho j)laco Htrongly occupied by tho Mar&thdn, 
who had Hcizod it four yoarH before, he advanced 
up(m 1loHkot<^ not far from Hangaloro. Ilaidar, 
aHcortaining that ho wan unable to Hoizo tliat town, 
entered into negotiatiouH witli him, with tho rcHult 
that llaidar, on the ])ayment of three hicH, wati 
ap|)ointed NawAb of Kfrfl, and proclaimed aH IIai<lar 
AH Khrm IWiridur, a title which liaHAlat Jang had 
no authority whatever to l)cmtow, but which wan 
aftf^rwanlH o[)enly aHHumod by llaidar. 

On the departure of ikH/llat Jang, after the occu- 
pation of Kfrd, llaidar AH turned Iuh attention to 
the re(hiciion of the JYilcg/irH of Ohikka liallapdr, 
liaidrdg, llarpanhalli, and (Jhitaldrug, all of whom 
w(;re com))eiled to Hubmit to Iuh authority and to pay 
tribute. While llaidar waH encamped near Chltal- 
dn'ig, bin aHHintaTico wan Hoiicited to replace on tho 
Truutmid an individual who gave himHolf out to bo 
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the legitimate R&j& of Bedniir, a chiefdom in the 
Mahi&d, a hill country to the westward, and better 
known as the territory of the N&yaks of Eiladi. 
Ealadi, now a petty village in the north-west of 
Mysore, was the homestead of two brothers who, 
about the year 1560, having found a treasure, and 
duly sacrificed a human victim, according to the bar- 
barous practice of the time, received from the Rdj4 of 
Vijayanagar a grant for the territory which their 
wealth enabled them to overrun. Their descendants 
moved the capital to Ikkeri ^y ten miles to the south, 
where Yenkatappa Ndyak was ruling at the time 
when the Italian traveller Pietro della Valle visited 
this part of India about 1623. Delia Valle, who 
had great powers of observation, gives an interesting 
account of the social and religious customs of the 
Lingfiyats, to which sect the chief belonged. Delia 
Valle was in the suite of the Portuguese envoy, for 
whose amusement various entertainments were pro- 
vided, among which Della VaUe mentions the Kola- 
hdtd dance, in which the girls held short sticks in 
their hands, which they struck against* one another 
as they danced, singing as they circled round in the 
piazza of the temple. This dance is still practised 
by the Coorgs \ 

^ In the temple at Ikkeri are curious effigies of some of the 
Niyaks, one of whom, who was mad, is represented as fettered hand 
and foot. The distance between the piUars of this building was 
adopted as the standard for measuring the space between the several 
trees of a betel-nut plantation. 
* ' DeUa VaUe appears to have married a Syrian lady, who died 

C % 
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In ilio distractod times whon tho Vijayanagar 
dynaflty was tottering towards its fall, Ikkeri was 
oonnidorod unsafe as a capital, so the chiefs head- 
quoj'ters were moved in 1640 by Hivappa N&yak to 
Bedut!ir, or Iiidurt!iri^, i. 0. the town of baml)00S. This 
was a central position in a difFicult hilly country, 
surrounded by thick forests, whilst tho N/lyak forti- 
fied the town witli strong outposts extending several 
miles, which made it, if not impregnable, at any rate 
sufHciently stnmg to defy all attacks by undisciplined 
troops, liorscs were rarely found in the country, 
while no forage could be procured for them without 
great difiiculty. The rough tracks were traversed by 
pack-bullocks, which, at the risk of fractured limbs, 
descended the rugged passes lea<iing to the coast, 
laden with rice and betel-nut, and bringing back 
cloths and salt, while in every pass and gorge was 
a guard of sohliers, who not only stopped all hostile 
invaders, but acted as custom-house officers, and 
levied toll on all imports and exports. 

Hivappa M/lyak was an able administrator, who 
took practical steps to test the real value of land by 

ilurlnf( hiN AlMutiioo from \\\% n*iIvo land. IIo oArrfod h«)r romAinv 
howMvttr to Itottitt, and d<«|)ONli(ul ihmn in \\w fnmiiy viiiili in tho 
chiindi of Am ('Oidi, isti\K,i\\\^ n krgu orowi, on tho ftxjt of which wus 
iUHorlbtfd tho fullowiiif( opitfiph in id^d : — 

Miittni (iinroidno, IIitroinAo 
rnuiMianUMNitntto 
Tuiri l)u Vullu J'di'ini tixorlv 
Morittlitii ox 11 vino 
Soo Noton In 0()otho'« ' Wu«t*Ooiiilioltor Uivttn * on Pioiro doHii 
VttHo. 
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cultivating various crops and noting the produce and 
the market-rates, by which he arrived at a fair notion 
of the capabilities of each description of soil, and was 
enabled to fix an equitable assessment. During his 
rule the town inci'eased rapidly, and became eventu- 
ally of such importance as to merit the appellation of 
nagar, or city, the name which it still bears, while the 
possessions of the chief included not only the greater 
part of the Maln&d, or hill region, but also the plain 
country below the passes extending to the western 
coast, now called E&nara. In fact the territory com- 
prised nearly 10,000 square miles, while the Nd,yaks 
were at the beginning of the eighteenth century of 
greater importance than the E&j&s of Mysore. 

In this secluded region the N&yaks held undisputed 
sway for two hundred years, but did not advance their 
frontiers to any extent after the death of Sivappa 
Ndyak, whose successors merely retained the posses- 
sions he had won. In 1755 Baswappa Ndyak, the 
ruling chief, died, leaving his widow Virammaji as 
guardian of an adopted son named Chenna Baswaia. 
This youth is said to have been murdered by the 
widow and her paramour, but the claimant who was 
presented to Haidar averred that he was in effect 
the heir alleged to have been killed, and that he 
had escaped the machinations of the Bdni and her 
lover. 

Haidar, who derided the idea of hereditary rights, 
and was as unscrupulous as he was avaricious, 
was not slow to avail himself of the opportunity of 
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attack ini^ Bodntir on prctt^nco of restoring tho fugitive 
to hin lawful poHition. In the beginning of 1765 ho 
net out on Uiih exp(ulition, distributing hin troops into 
four c<;luninH, and liaving seized Shimoga, where ho 
found four lacs of rtipijes, proceeded on to Ktimsi. 
\Uin^ he f(Mind tlie imprisoned niinistcir of the late 
K/ijA, who readily undertook to Ixj liis guide through 
the wild country Ixitween Kiiinsi and the capital. 
The affrightefied IWni, hearing of his advance, twice 
offered him large sums of money, but Ifaidar pressed 
onwards, rejecting all overttnes, and the RAni fled to 
the fortress of HalAlrAidriig ^ Acting on the infor- 
mation imparted by the ex-minister, Haidar, afU^r 
ordering a false attack, passed through the outworks 
by a secret path, and suddenly mmle his appearance 
in the city. In an instant all was confusion, the 
inhabitants fleeing to the woods, while the KAni's 
guards, struck with fear, offered no resistance, but 
cont<aited t}iems(dv(;s with firing the palace. Haidar 
however ))r(miptly (jxtinguished the flames, and know- 
ing well the n^jiuted wealth of the town, set to work 
at once to aj)iM'o[)riat(j the booty }»y systematically 
sealing up all the principal houses, the palace, and 
public oflices. 

The value of the property thus ac(|uired was reputed 
at twelve millions st(;rling, and Haidar attributed 
to this conijuest his future sucoess(!S. He made short 

' Thin fdt'irpNN In foriy tnllnN Noiiih of Hniliidir. Hornn nnrounlM 
Hinio tliAi Nhn (I(m] to KiiiilidKi^, iiiioihof fort, only ion tniluii distnni, 
which was iftkoii nftor a inouUi'fi sicgo. 
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work of the B&ni and her lover, who were aiTested 
at Bal&h-didrug, and, together with her adopted son 
S6niasekhara and the pretended claimant, forwarded 
to Madgiri, a hill fort in the eastern part of Mysore. 

Haidar at first thought of making Bedntir, which 
he now called Haidarnagar, his capital, and formed 
designs for building there a palace and arsenal, with 
a local mint, besides constructing a dockyard on the 
coast. But a severe attack of illness, and a conspiracy 
in which many hundred persons were implicated, 
seem to have deterred him from this project. Three 
hundred of the conspirators were hanged, and all 
signs of revolt suppressed. His acute judgment 
soon showed him that by confining himself to the 
bill country he would lose his preponderating 
influence in Mysore proper. 



CHAPTER V 

The MauAtiiAs invadk Myhouk a second timr 

IIaidau wnB conHoious also that, ))y having ouBtod 
tho MarfithfiH from tho SlrA cUfttrict, whon ho ol)tainod 
tho Hham titlo of Nawfil) from I^aHfllat Jang, ho had 
incurred tho nrnt^ntmont of tlio FoHhwd, an well 08 that 
of tho ruling Nizfim. I To thoroforo, aftor conquoring 
tho Hinall territory of Sunda, north of Itodntir, availed 
hinmolf of tho aid of Hazd AH Khfln, hou of Chand& 
S&hib, who had Horvod with tho French, to train and 
diHcipline hiH troopH, preparing himHolf for tho inevit- 
able Htrugglo before him. Madhu lUo, who had sue- 
ceeded hiH father, D&l&ji l^i^l lUo, au ToHhwA in 1761, 
was an able and energetic ruler, and ill dispoBod to 
Hubmit tamely to tho innult put upon him by Haidar. 
Tie made extenBivo preparationn to compel tho latter 
to Hurrender tho territory ho had uBurpod. Haidar, on 
luH part, knowing what a formidable enemy he had 
to meet, endeavoured to win over to hiH Hide tho 
Nawdb of H&vanur*, but failing in Iub attempts, 

^ Tho MyNoro nnnaUMt, Mir 1IuNH4^n A If Khftii, HtatoH Umt this 
Nawtlb hfid rmidonul iiNHiNitiiuici to tho lidiii of HodnCir, wlum ihiit 
plaoo waH oapturml hy Jlaidar, wlio in coiiMoqiiiuKMt dotitrmiriud to 
puniHhhini ; but thiH writor'H luiflouiit \h ho nonfuHod, and tlio datoN 
givon by liim an) ho oloarly wrong, tliat littlu rolianoo can bd pla(;od 
upon liiN narrative. 
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attacked that chief and ravaged his country, seizing 
also the fortress of Dhdrwdr on the other side of the 
Tungdbhadra. In order to check his advance, the 
Peshwi pushed on Gopdl Rdo, the chief of Miraj, 
with a considerable force to attack Haidar, but the 
latter, notwithstanding his inferiority in numbers, 
obtained a victory. Soon, however, the main body 
of the Mar&thd army advanced to meet him, and 
a bloody contest ensued near Battihalli, south of 
Sdvanur, in which, in spite of his skilful manoeuvres, 
Haidar was overwhelmed by the Mardthd horse, and 
signally defeated, losing the best portion of his troops. 
To such a stress was Haidar now reduced that 
he had to flee with a few cavalry to the woods of 
the Bednur country^ and although Madhu Bdo's 
advance was for a time checked by the rainy season, 
he soon crossed the Tungdbhadra, and pursued so 
vigorously that Haidar, hemmed in on all sides by 
the Mardthds, was forced to despatch his family and 
treasure to Seringapatam, and to sue for peace. 
Madhu B^o consented, on condition that all the terri- 
tory formerly held by Mordri R^o of Gutti should be 
restored, that S&vanur should be surrendered, and 
that thirty-two lacs of rupees should be paid as 
an indemnity for the expenses incurred by the Ma- 
r&thds. Haidar was not however disturbed in the 
possession of Sird, or of the tracts wrested by him 
firom the neighbouring P&leg&rs. 



CHAPTEH VI 

CONQUKHT OF MaLAHAU 

It is a rernarkablo foot that, although his forturum 
Hoomod now to bo ro(luoo<l to tho lowoHt obb, Haidar 
iininodiatoly Hot about planning irosh oon(|uuBts in 
anothor direotion. Ah Hoon m order wan rcHtorod in 
tho oantom part of Mynore, wlutro, owing to bin defeat 
by the MarAthAn, an inHurrection had broken out, he 
turned bin eyen to an invanion of Mala})ar on the went 
coaHt, on the plea that it formed part of the Bedn6r 
principality. Thin region wan firnt made known to 
Kuropeann by the voyage of VaHoo da Gama, whoHO 
oxploitH are recorded in the (Mjlebrated LuHiad of 
(yamoenn. The Moventh and eighth canton of that 
poem give an interenting account of the interviewH 
between the PortugueHe liero and the Uamuri or 
Zamorin '. 

^ * Dn inrrA rm tmiiirft<m Uiu olintnnm Oattf 
])» |)A do <|iia1 ]>o(|iioiia qiiiiiiiUlAdo 
Hit imi<iti(lii tiAii fnildii uNirniiH, <]it«) ooiiilmto 
Do mar n iwititriil forooidndo : 
A qui du ouiriiH nidfMl<m, Ntwn d<ilmtOy 
Calucui tdiii a IHuHtro dlgiil<ladu 
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The region was originally called Kerala. It had been 
held by a chief styled Perumdl Ch^mmfin, a deputy 
of the kings of the Ch^ra dynasty, whose dominion 
appears to have extended over all the country west 
of the ghdts^ from Gokarnam in North Kdnara down 
to about the ninth degree of north latitude. Tradition 
says that the last of these Viceroys became a Musal- 
mfin about the year 825 A.D., and resolved to go to 
Mecca, but, before doing so, he divided his possessions 
among his principal chiefs. To the Chirakkal or 
Kolattiri chief he left his regalia and the northern 
part of his territory ; to the Utayavar of Ven^t, 
ancestor of the Travancore R^j^, the southern part; 
to the Perimpatappa chief, who is supposed to have 
been his son, Cochin ; and to the Zamorin his sword, 
and as much country as the ci*owing of a cock could 
be heard over^. The language spoken in this part 
of Southern India is Malay&lim, a Dravidian tongue 

De cabe9a de Imperio, rioa, e beUa : 

Samori se intitula o Senhor della.' 

Verse zxiL 

'Esta Provincia, cujo porto agora 
Tornado tendes, Malabar se chama : 
Do culto antigo os idolos adora, 
Que c^ por estas partes se derrama : 
De diversos Beis he, mas d' hum sd fora 
N'outro tempo, segundo a antigua fama: 
Saram& Perimal foi derradeiro 
Hei, que este Reino teve unldo, e inteiro.' 

Verse xxxii. Canto vii. 

^ Another version is that the partition referred to was made on his 
death-bed, but although the cause assigned for the bequests varies 
as represented respectively by Hindu or Musalman authorities, the 
&ct of the division is universaUy accepted. 
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clo«ely allied to Tamil ; and from timo immemorial the 
matriarchal Hystem prevailed, that it*, on the death of 
a chief, for inntance, hiH HiHter'n Dons Kucoeeded, to the 
oxcluHion of hiH own Hons, while females were adopted 
in caHO of failure of direct iHHue. It wan fonnerly, 
and in perbapH to Mome extent Htill, the custom among 
the NAirs, who form the bulic of the population, that 
one woman Hhottld marry several brothers ^ At an 
(mrly period, owing to the constant commercial rela- 
tions with Arabia, IsUm was introduced among the 
N&irs, and the descen<lants of the mixed race, half- 
Arab and half-Hindu, were called MApillas ' — a hardy 
military race, but bigoted and fanatical. 

Haidar entered the country on the invitation of Alf 
RAjA of Oannanore, a feudatory of the Kolattiri chief, 
wrho aimed at independence. I fe also claimed from the 
Zamorin a large sum duo to Mysore, which that chief 
had engaged to pay in order to biiy off Haidar's 
troops when, in I7,07» they ha<l espoused the cause 
of his rival, the PAlgh&t Il4jA. Owing to the gallant 
resistance of the Ndirs, and to the difliculty of forcing 

* Whnn ono of (ho hrothnrN vifiiiod ilio wlfo, lin lofi hlM NAndalfi 
And }iiM wdApotiN ill (fhiirKo of a wirvAni in iho pornh, am a %\^\\ thAt 
tho Udy WAN onK<tK<Ml. Tho wifn Imd iho cAro of iho (dilldron, who 
woiil<l rofor to iho huilmndN of iho moihor, hut nov<ir io itio fAtlior, 
whom indood ii would ho difficult io idoniify. 'J'ho cUNtf^m Im of 
KroAt Anilqutty, And In illuNirAtod by iho niory of iho oolohratod 
I'fiiidAVAM And iholr common NpoUNO DrAupAdl. 

' HAld to ho A ronirAotlon of MahA (f(roAt) And pl||A (child). 
Homo dorlvo iho word from MA (mothor) And pl||A, And othorM 
AgAln from Mooha And pi)|A, hooauno the fAthor» oAmo originally 
from Arabia. 
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his way through the thick forests which impeded his 
progress, Haidar's losses were heavy. But after deter- 
mined opposition on the part of the enemy, and tre- 
mendous carnage in their ranks, he succeeded in 
reaching Kalikat (Calicut), when the Zamorin ten- 
dered his submission. Haidar received him kindly, 
and settled his military contribution at four lacs of 
sequins, but, suspecting treachery, sent troops to 
occupy Calicut ; and as the Zamorin delayed payment, 
he and his minister were imprisoned, the latter being 
tortured. The Zamorin, fearing a similar disgrace, set 
fire to the house in which he was confined, and perished 
in the fiames. The chiefs of Cochin and F&lgh&t at 
once bowed their heads to the conqueror, and Haidar, 
after strengthening the fort of Calicut, proceeded to 
Coimbatore. Yet three months had hardly elapsed 
after his departure, when the Ndirs rose in insurrec- 
tion, and compelled his speedy return. 

His lieutenant, Baz& S&hib, marched from Madak- 
kara to suppress the revolt, but was hemmed in by the 
Ndirs, unable either to advance or retreat. Haidar, in 
spite of the inclemency of the season and the fiooded 
state of the country, advanced boldly into the interior, 
his troops being exposed to heavy rain, and having 
frequently to cross the mountain streams up to their 
chins in water. The Nairs collected their forces in 
an entrenched camp, and inflicted great loss on the 
Mysore troops; but a French officer in Haidar's 
service gallantly led a storming party, which carried 
the enemy's position, and completely routed them. 
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]l<!N()lvod to Ntriko t()rror int^) thn inHur|j[(mtft, llaidar 
at firHt lKOi(^a<l(Ml or liaiiKt^d all who w(^n) takoii 
priMoiutrH, fuid tlusn rcHorttul to tho oxpixlinnt of 
(h^portinji; tbo wrotohod iiihabitantH whobmalo to tho 
])IainM of MyKoro, whoro thouHandH of thoin poriHhod 
from InntKor and iniHory. 



CHAPTER Vn 

The MarAthas again attack Mysore 

In 1766 Rdjd Chikka Krishnardj died. Haidax 
ordered the Bdjd's eldest son Nanjrdj to be installed as 
his nominal successor ; but finding on his return to the 
capital in 1767 that the young chief was inclined to 
assert his own authority, Haidar confiscated his per- 
sonal estates, plundered the palace, and assumed entire 
control over all his household affairs. He could not 
however but be aware that, by thus virtually declaring 
himself the ruler of Mysore, he would draw down upon 
himself active opposition from the Mar&thds who had 
crushed him in 1765 ; nor was Madhu Rdo tardy in 
taking steps to overthrow the usurper. A Mardthd 
coalition was formed with the Nizdm for the purpose 
of invading Mysore, and altliough Haidax vainly 
endeavoured to an*est the progress of the Mar&thds 
by despatching Mdhffiz Khdn, the elder brother of 
Muhammad All, Nawdb of Arcot, to negotiate terms, 
the Peshwd at the head of his army advanced steadily 
forward. Haidar resorted to the device of breaking 
down the embankments of the reservoirs, poisoning 
the wells, and driving away the miserable peasantry, 
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HO aR to make tbo country a waHto. But tlio PoRhwi 
ovoroamo all thcHo obHtaclcR, and roacho<l UfrA, thou 
held by Mir AH llazA Kh&n, liaidar*H brothor-in-law, 
who treachorouHly Hurrendored tho fort and doHertod 
I[aidar'H cauHo, rocuiviii^f in reward the dutrict of 
Uurranikortda. Ilaidar, alarnuul at thin betrayal of 
truHt, deH])atehed another envoy in the perHon of 
Appaji ll&ni, who by Iuh skilful diplomacy induced 
the Mar&thi chief to withdraw Iuh army on receivinjy; 
thirty-five lacH of rupeen, half of which waH paid 
down, while the Kohlr diHtrict waft phidged for the 
remainder. Shortly afterwardn the balance wan paid, 
and Madhu lUo returned to Iuh capital at Poona. 



CHAPTER Vm 

The Nizam joins Haidar AlI, who attacks the 
English — Wab from 1767 to 1769 

The Peshwd's ally, Nizdm All, who had been fore- 
stalled by the more speedy action of the Mar&thds, 
now appeared on the scene, too late to reap any fruits 
from the enterprise. Nizdm All was accompanied by 
an English corps, but it soon became evident that he 
contemplated throwing over the compact which he 
had made with the Madras Government, and allying 
himself with Haidar, for the purpose of invading the 
country below the ghdts. He succeeded in cajoling 
the English authorities at Madi'as by various pre- 
tences till the Mysore ruler had made all his prepai*a- 
tions. Their combined armies, amounting to 42,860 
cavalry, 28,000 infantry, with 109 guns, then de- 
scended into the low country, and attacked Colonel 
Joseph Smith, who was in command of the British 
troops on the frontier. Haidar at lii*st contented 
himself with harassing the English by intercepting all 
supplies, but being urged on by the Nizdm, their joint 
forces attacked Smith near the fort of Changama, 
where they were repulsed with considerable loss. 

D 
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MoaTiwliil(» Colonnl Wood had boon ordonwl to 
mnroh from Trichiiiopoli to Trinomalai, whoro tho 
A root Nawfil) Iiad aHHtirod tho Ma(h'aH (}ov(>>minont 
that arnplo HuppHoH wonhl bo providod. In point 
of fact hardly anything waH proourabh) th(TO, and tho 
placo itmdf was indofonHibU). Oolonol Smith, aftor 
\\\n flrHt onoountor with Haidar, proc(U)dod to 
Trinomalai to furniHh hinmolf witli atntnunition, and 
offootod a junction with ( 'Oh)nol Wood, thoir united 
armi<!H compriMing 1,030 cavalry, 5,800 infantry, and 
16 gunH. Ifaidar and tho Nizflm now advanced to 
attack tho I^ritinh troo])H, taking up a position about 
Hix nnh)M from Trinomahii, whoro Ilaidar conHtructod 
a largo rodoubt. On 8oi)t. 26, j 767, a hardly- fought 
contnHt onHuod, which, in Hpito of thoir inferior 
numlx^rH and tho doH2)orate chargoH ma<lo by tho 
MyHoro cavalry, nwiilUui in a ccmipleto victory for tho 
KngliHh, tho alli(^H Uming more than 1,200 killed and 
37 guuH, while tho Iohh on our Hide waH incon- 
Nidcra})le. 

On the ccHHatirm of the rainy neaHon, Ilaidar ro- 
capiured l^irupatur and VaniambAdi, and boHiogod tho 
Htrorig fort of Am})tir in tlie l^dramahAlH, but waa 
gallantly roHiMted by (^aptain (Jalvr^rt, who ludd out 
till n^linved by a JWUhIi force Hcnt from Velliir 
(Vollore) under the command of Hmith. The Kngli»h 
then attacked IlaidaratVaniambAdi, which he evacu- 
ated. Lenming however that a convoy with largo 
DupplioH waH on itH way to join tho KngliHh army, 
Itaidar made a denporate attack upon it at Singara- 
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petta, in which he lost several of his officers, and had 
his horse shot under him, narrowly escaping himself. 
This failure deterred him from prosecuting further 
hostilities, while his treacherous ally Nizdm Ali, 
having received information that the English Govern- 
ment had sent a considerable force under Colonel 
Peach to attack his own territory, was anxious to dis- 
solve connexion with the Mysore chief. He accordingly 
made secret overtures to the English, and marched 
northwards, while Haidar, sending his artillery on 
ahead, accompanied by his son Tipii, reascended the 
passes, and proceeded westward to secure his posses- 
sions on the coast. During his absence in the late 
campaign, the Ndirs of Malabar had shown signs of 
resistance to his authority, and had received support 
from the English Government at Bombay, who de- 
spatched an expedition to seize Mangalur (Mangalore). 
Haidar, leaving Bangalore in charge of his trusty 
lieutenant Fazl UUah Ehdn, mai'ched with all haste 
to Malabar, and appearing in force before Mangalore 
captured it with ease, the garrison pusillanimously sur- 
rendering the place without opposition, together with 
their guns, stores, and treasure. Haidar then returned 
to his headquarters, visiting on his way Bedniir, the 
landowners of which district had sent supplies to the 
British, an offence for which he compelled them by 
means of torture to pay heavy fines. 

After the withdrawal of Haidar from the eastern 
frontier, the Madras Government determined to send 
troops to reduce all the places seized by him in the 

D 2 
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V&ramahdlii and tho country aH far houU) an Dindigal. 
Fort after fort foil before a column under C.^olonel Wood, 
who, having acconipliHlied hin part of tho work, pro- 
ceeded to join ( /olonel Hniith. Tho latter, after attack- 
ing tho Htronghold of Krinhnagiri S which mtrrendered, 
advanced into the Mynore plateau, and took Mulb&gal, 
KoUr, and IIoH^r. lie waH hampered however by 
the preMonoe of two members of the MadraH (Jouneil, 
and waH further infonned tlmt all arrangementtt for 
collecting tho nJvenueH of the coruiuered diHtrictn 
were to be made under the directiouB or with the 
aHN(*nt of Muhatitmad All, the Naw&b of Arcot, whoDo 
only (>bj<?ct waH to Heoure for hiinHc^lf all tho territory 
wreHted from llaidar'n clutch. The Madrau (Joveru- 
ment were apparently of opinion that a Hucceggful 
advance inight be itiado on Bangalore, and perhapw on 
Heringapaiam ilHolf. Ihit although the Mar&thd chief, 
MorAri IWo, wan induced to join (yoloiud Hmith'H force 
with a fairly strong contingimt, the long period of 
inaction which intervened enableti Haidar to return 
from luH (liHtant expndition to l^angalore and to con- 
front the Knglinh bcjfore any further nU^ps had been 
taken, lie immediately attaekod tho Mar&thd camp 
by night, but the onnet of hin cavalry was (h^featcd 
by Morflri I{&o*m Htrategy. Having \m\\\ foiled iu 
\\\% attempt, and appreheuNive of bangalore being 

^ KflNtiimKlt'i i*( Miild to bo A virKln fortr^MM, novor Imviii({ hiHttt 
iiikdt), thotiKli ofidti ntimiktMl, Ttioro nro ttiiituiroitM other MiroMK* 
ItoldM 111 liidiii (of whioh H inoMi ititotdMliit^ iiccoutit ttilulit hu 
wi'!U««ii) of fur KroiiUir Ntrut«Ki<'Hl linjiortftfMtu, but Siwy fuw wliloh 
havu not mittoumUod to uti (tiiutiiy by ammmuH. 
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stormed^ he sent off his family and treasure to the 
rock-fortress of Sdvandrtig, a place of gi-eat natural 
strength, twenty- eight miles to the west. 

Haidar endeavoured ineffectually to prevent Colonel 
Wood from joining the force under Colonel Smith, 
and fled precipitately when the union was accom- 
plished, making his way to Gurramkonda, where he 
succeeded in inducing his brother-in-law, Ali Raz& 
Khto, to rejoin his standard with his trained troops. 
Thus reinforced, he returned towards Koldr, but still 
fearing the probable investment of Bangalore, he made 
overtures for peace, offering to cede the Baramahals 
and pay ten lacs to the British. He declined however 
to make any concession to Muhammad Ali, whom 
he thoroughly despised. His offers fell far short of 
the demands of the Madras delegates, who not only 
called for the cession of a large territory to their own 
Government, but also for the payment of tribute to the 
Niz&m. Nothing came therefore of the negotiations, 
and hostile operations recommenced. 

Mention has been made of M61bdgal as one of the 
places occupied by Colonel Smith. While he was 
absent, the Madras delegates thought proper to remove 
his garrison, and to replace them with a company of 
Muhammad All's soldiers. Haidar, on returning from 
Gurramkonda, won over the commandant and seized 
the fort, which Colonel Wood at once advanced to 
recover, being ignorant however that Haidar's army 
was in the vicinity. Wood succeeded in seizing the 
lower fort, but the citadel repelled his attempt at an 
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escalado, and the next morning Haidar swooped down 
upon lum with a large })0(iy of horHO, followed by 
a heavy coluirin of infantry. A deHperate combat 
enMued, in which Ifaidar'n guns played with great 
effect, and the Knglitth were on the point of being 
worHted, when Caj)tain lirooke, in command of four 
oomj)anieH forming the baggage guard, with great 
exertion contrived to drag two guuH by a concealed 
path to the top of one of the adjoining rockn \ from 
which lie opened fire on the enemy, calling out, to- 
gether with luH men, the name of * Hmith.' The 
MyMoreanM, Hupposing that (^^olonel Smith had come 
up to Hupport (Joloiud Wood, .retreated for a time, 
while Wood wau enabled to Mtrengthen hin poniiion, 
Haidar however rcMumed the attack, and made 
a deHperate charge up the hill with his cavalry, but 
watt driven back with great Iohb, both ttidcH Huifering 
heavily. ExprettttcH were dcHpatched to Colonel Hmith 
for aHHiHtance. Before ho could arrive Haidar and 
luH army had diMappeared. 

It watt clear to the KugliHh couunanderH that their 
force waH (|uite inMuifieient to ca])ture IWigaloro, and 
that Haidar wan not to })e drawn into a regular 
engagement. Ho wan lu^re, there, and everywhere, 
haraHMing the enemy with hitt cavalry, and easily 
evading purHuit, while he had no hcHitation in 
devautating the country to deHtroy all supplicM of 

^ Tho Aonflflfiirntion of Dim oouniry in ihia pnrt of Mynoru U 
rttttmrkiiblo, roukn of itvnry hIxu nnd Mtinpo U^\\\^ toMNud about in ilio 
wlldoHt oonfuMion. Iloro nUo ftm tho atn'iforoiiK triMttH whhsh in 
ruiX'nt yuam havu yioldud no niucsh gold to Kuroixjun induiitry. 
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food. Smith's failure to force him into a general 
action brought down upon himself however the 
reproaches of the Madras Government, who had 
expected him, with insufficient means, in men, ammu- 
nition, and provisions, to accomplish the impossible. 
The futile result was really owing to their own fatuity, 
want of prescience, and unreasonable confidence in 
the aid to be rendered b}'^ Muhammad All. Colonel 
Smith was directed to repair to Madras, leaving 
Colonel Wood in command, and Haidar at once 
commenced to besiege Hosdr. Wood advanced to its 
relief by way of B^liir, a few miles distant, leaving 
there his heavy guns and baggage in charge of Captain 
Alexander, who commanded a regiment of Muhammad 
All's force. But meanwhile Haidar, relinquishing 
temporarily the siege of Hosiir, got between Wood 
and Bdgl6r, which place he attacked, and, notwith- 
standing a gallant resistance, succeeded in carrying 
off Wood's heavy guns and ammunition, and for- 
warded them to Bangalore. On Wood's retracing his 
steps, he suddenly found himself overwhelmed by 
Haidar's army, which drove in his outposts, and 
commenced a heavy artillery fire that carried de- 
struction into his ranks. These attacks were repeated 
as he resumed his march, and such was the persistence 
of the enemy that, with failing ammunition, his 
native troops began to lose all confidence in their 
leader, when Major Fitzgerald, who was stationed at 
Venkatagiri, pushed on to his relief, and averted his 
entire destruction. The result of this unfortunate 
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<)ntorpriHo waH that Wood wan rooalled, Colonol Lang 
being Hont to Huporsodo him. 

While thoHo abortive attetnptB wore being made to 
m^izo Bangalore, Haidar had Bent hin lieutenant Fazl 
Ullah Khdu to Heringapatam to raise freHh levies of 
troops, with a view to retaliation on the British. When 
his preparations were complete, he despatched Fazl 
Ullah in Noveml>er, ] 76H, with a large force down the 
(lajalhAtli Pass to reduce the smaller posts held by 
the enemy, following himself a month later with the 
greater part of his army. The resistance encountered 
by Fax! Ullah KliAn was so slight that he had little 
difficulty in occupying the places referred to, while 
Haidar, entering the (Joimbatore district, seized Kartir 
and msrched towards Erode. On his way thither he 
was encountered by Captain Nixon, who was under 
the belief that he was opposed only by Fazl Ullah 
Kh&n. ()verwhelme<l by the immense army launched 
at him by Haidar, who was in command of 12,000 
cavalry and a large l)ody of infantry, Mixon was 
completely defeated, scarcely a man escaping death 
or wounds, while ilaidar advanced triumphantly on 
Krode and compelled its surrender. The British oflioer 
second in command had capitulated at Vaniamb&di in 
the i)revious yeai* on condition that he would not serve 
again during tlie war, and Haidar, taking advantage 
of this undoubted breach of honour, sent the whole 
garrison, as well as that of K&veripuram, which fell 
shortly afterwards, to languish in prison at Heringa- 
patam. Haidar had now reconquered all the districfai 
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souUi of the glh&ts which had been wrested from him 
by the Eoglish, and marched eastward towards Madras, 
a movement which so alarmed the Government there 
that they despatched Captain Brooke to offer terms of 
peace. 

In the interview which ensued Haidar showed 
a desire to arrange matters, seeing clearly that the 
friendship of the British would be more advantageous 
to him than their hostility. But he resolutely set 
his face against any concessions to the treacherous 
and selfish Naw^b of Arcot, who had oppressed and 
plundered his subjects, and whose exclusion from 
any arrangement he firmly demanded. As, however, 
the influence of the Naw^b was predominant in the 
counsels of the Madras Government, the negotiation 
was fruitless and hostilities were resumed ^. Haidar, 
with that indomitable energy which characterized 
him, then resorted to an expedient to terrify the 
authorities at Madras. Sending off the main body 
of his army with orders to retire westward through 
the Aht6r Pass, he himself proceeded eastward, ac- 
companied by 6,000 chosen horse and a very few 
infantry, and by a forced march of 130 miles reached 
St. Thomas' Mount, five miles fi^om Madras, in three 
days and a half. 

Here he was practically able to dictate his own terms 
to the English, and at his suggestion Mr. Du Pr& was 

^ Haidar is alleged to have spoken to the envoy as follows : ^ I am 
coming to the gates of Madras, and I will there listen to the propo- 
sitions the Goyemor and Council may have to make.' 
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d<!putod to moet him. HIh firHt demand wan for an 
offoDHivo and dofonNive alliancOi having in view tlie 
co-oporation of tho Knglinh in repelling the repeated 
attaeks of tho Mar&th&H on hin territory. He did 
not Hucceed in carrying hin point in thiH reHpect, 
although the MadraH Government oonHented to 
a Htipulation that in coho either of tlie contracting 
partioH Hhould be attacked by other powers, mutual 
aHHiHtance should be rendered to drive the enemy out. 
Tlie conference ended in an agreement, dated March 29, 
1769, for the rcHtoration on both Hides of prisoners and 
places. Among the latt(;r, Karur, an old possession 
of Mysore, but then held by Muhammad Alf, was 
suiTcndered to Itaidar. It cannot be denied that, 
both in regard to the military operations which 
preceded this treaty and to the conditions which it 
embodied, the Mysore chief evinced high qualities as 
a tactician and tho sagacity of a born diplomatist. 
On the other hand, the proceedings of the Madras 
Qov(;mment were characterized by a mixture of 
rashness and irresohition, and an absurd confidence 
in their treacherous ally Muhamma<l All, of whose 
duplicity Ilaidar had» ou the contrary, formed an 
accurate estimate ^ 



' A Frnnoh writer nnyn ilmi, by IIiildAr'fi clirociioriN, » dorliiive 
onrioniuro wiin afflxod to otio of tho m%Um of Fori Ht. (}<uirKo, in 
ivliioh iho (htvortior and hin (/oiinoil woro roproHontod am on thoir 
knoOM h<tforo Hnidar, who hold Mr. I)ti Pr6 by ih<i none, drnwn in 
tho Mha)>tt of nn oiophani*N trunk, whioh pourod forth Kiii»<*HM and 
pnK'>daM. Oolonol Hmith wim Nhown holding tho trouty in hin hiind, 
and bruiiking hin iword in two. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Marathas invade Mysore a fourth time 

Haidar had now to prepare for another formidable 
invasion of Mysore by the Mar^th^. Fortified by 
the tacit assent of Niz^m All, who viewed with alarm 
the pretensions of his brother Bas^lat Jang, Haidar 
proceeded to levy contributions from the Naw^bs of 
Kadapa and Earntil, as well as from the smaller 
chiefs who were subordinate to Sir6. Having thus 
replenished his treasury, he prepared to oppose the 
Peshw^'s army, demanding also assistance from the 
English under the provisions of the treaty recently 
executed. The aid demanded was however never 
rendered, and Haidar was left alone to bear the brunt 
of the Mardthd attack. Knowing his inability to 
meet the foe in the open field, he retreated towards 
his capital, wasting the country as he retired; but 
finding his position precarious, he sent an envoy to 
treat for terms. Madhu Kdo demanded a million 
(one crore of rupees), partly on account of the exac- 
tions levied by Haidar from the chiefs just referred 
to, and pai*tly as arrears of tiibute, which the 
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Poshwi claimed as boing the overlord of MyHoro in 
right of the Mar&th& HUCCOHHion to the Hovoroignty of 
l^(japur. Thcmo exorbitant demandH b(iing rejected by 
llaidar, Madhu llAo proceeded to occupy the country, 
overrunning all the northern and eastern diHtrictn, and 
eHtabliHhing garriHonH at the principal poHts. Ho 
carried ev(irything before him, but only met with 
a Hignal repulne in attacking Nijagal, an almoHt 
inacccHNiblo fort about thirty milcH north-weHt of 
Ikngalore. Thin place, after an invoHtment of three 
monthH, waB at lant taken by the doHperate courage 
of the lYilegdr of Chitaldrtig, who, at the head of his 
l)rave band of BcnlarH, Huccetided in Hoizing the fortreHH 
by CHcalado. Madhu lUo ordered the noHCH and oars 
of all the survivors of the garrison to be cut off, 
tho only man who CHoaped mutilation being the com- 
mandant, Sard&r KhAn, whoso undaunted behaviour 
before the Peshwi secured him immunity. 

Madhu K&o, whose movements had been attended 
with entire succ<ms, now fell ill and returned to Poona, 
leaving his maternal uncle Trimbak It&o in command ^ 
This chief, after reducing Uurramkonda, returned to 
the west, conquering several districts not yet seized 
by his nephew ; but in the meanwhile Haidar had 
assembled a large force of cavalry and infantry, with 

' Tritnhnk Iliio wan n nom of Hnrl Bhatt, Um proftonitor of tho 
riiiwardhnii family, which wiin nilloil hy niarriHiKo to tho PonhwA, 
unci, thoui^h lirtlhmAiiii by caNto, f{avu many ciommandom to tho 
Mardiltd armi<*H, i^NpooiaUy ParaNU lUm lihdo, who hcoam<» notorious 
for tlio rutliloNN dovaNtaiiomt which ho committod in My»oro and 
tlio adjoining torrltory. 
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which he determined to stay the invasion of his 
territory. 

There is a sacred shrine called Melukote about 
twenty miles north of Seringapatam. Haidar, after 
some ineffectual manoeuvres near the stupendous rock- 
fortress of S6vandr6g, entered the eastern pass lead- 
ing into the hills within which Melukote is situated^ 
and drew up his ti'oops in the form of a crescent 
facing the west, with his flanks resting on the most 
inaccessible sides of the hills. There happened how- 
ever to be a detached hill on the eastern approach, 
from which the Mardthds during eight days kept up 
a galling cannonade. To this, Haidar, having no large 
guns, was unable to reply, and his position became at 
length so intolerable that he resolved to retire on 
Seringapatam by the southern pass of the hills. His 
troops marched at night, but Haidar, having drunk 
freely in the evening, was not in a fit state to superin- 
tend the movement, while his son Tipii was nowhere 
to be found ^, and the accidental firing off of a gun 
apprised the Mar^thds that the Mysore army was in 
retreat. An immediate pursuit was ordei*ed, and the 
Mar^th^ cavalry, aided by some guns which were 
brought to bear upon the enemy with ]great effect 
from the banks of a reservoir called the Pearl Tank, 
hovered in swarms about Haidar*s infantry, which 
with much difficulty reached the hills near Chiikuli, 
or ChinkurdlL Here the utmost confusion ensued, 

^ Haidar is said to have personaUy chastised Tipu for this breach 
of duty. 
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and durinp; tho panic tho Mardtbd horHO charged the 
fugitivoR, and breaking through th(3 nquaro which had 
boon forniod, commoncod an indiHcriniinato nlaughtor. 
Sooing that all waf4 loHt, and that tho onoiny wore 
engaged in plundering hiH oainp, Uaidar oHcapod alone 
and unattended to Boringapatam, a diHtance of eleven 
iniloH, and was Hoon after followed by Tip6 in tho 
diHguiHo of a fakir or mendicant. The only oflicer 
who behaved gallantly on tho ocoaHion waH Kazl 
Ullah Kh&n, who, cutting hiH way through tho enemy, 
with a Huiall body of men, forded tho K&veri and 
reached Moringapatam in nafoty. This disaMtrouB aflair 
occurred on March ,5, 1771. 

Melukoto, being a richly-cindowed shrine and the 
headquarters of the sect of Hri V&lshnava ])r&hmans, 
ofiored an irresiNtiblo allurement to the greed of tho 
Mardth&Hy and as tho place was deserted they did 
not hesitate, after pillaging tho precincts, to set ilro to 
the temple cars, which involved the destruction of tho 
sacred l)uildings. The delay caused by tho invoterate 
habit of plundering which characteri/od the Mar&thds 
onablod Uaidar to take measures for tho effectual 
diifenco of his capital, which Trimbak KAo besieged 
with no r(!SuH. Tho MarAihA host continued how- 
ever i(> hold tho greater part of his t(*rritory for more 
than a year. Uaidar, dos])airing of getting rid of tho 
enemy, then sued for ])eaco, which was concluded in 
Juno, 1772, on his agreeing to pay at once ilftoon 
lacs, and a like sum afterwards, some of his richest 
districts being given in pledge. During the oourso 
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of these hostilities Haidar discovered that the young 
E4J& NaDJrdj had been in secret communication 
with the Mardthds, whereupon he ruthlessly ordered 
him to be strangled, substituting for him his brother 
Ch&mr^j. 



CHAPTER X 

COiVQUKBT OF CoOIia 

IIkltrvkd from tho prcHHuro iinpofled upon him by 
Uio MarAthdH, Haidar ))ogan to recruit liiH moaiiB by 
exacting heavy contriliutioim from all tho wealthy 
perHOTiH he could Hei/e. On hearing of the diHHcnHionH 
at Poona aH to the HUccesHion, on the dc^ath of the 
PoHhwA NfirAyan lWo^ he dcmpatched TipCi to regain 
])OMHeHHion of the territory ceded to the MardthdH; 
whil(» he liinmelf ])re])ared to recover Malabar. He- 
tw(U)n the MyHore country and Malalmr intervenoH the 
Htnall mountainouH diHtrict of (/oorg— now the field 
of active Kuropean enterpriHe in the production of 
coffee, — and aH itH Hubjugation appeared to Haidar to 
l>e cHHential to Iijh keeping open hiH conununication 
with the coaHt, he Muddenly entered the country 
towardH the end of 1773. 

(Jeorg, or Kodagfi, in a moHt ])ietureH(|ue alpine 
region^ heavily wooded, and bounded on the wcHt by 

' Nilrityitn MAo nikmumuIiuI hU broUior Mndhti liito In 1779, but 
waft iroiichnrotiNly mitnlorod In iho (uiNiiinK your, ni tho InNtl^nilfm 
of hU undo }liiKhut)ii, who Uii*n rliiitnod iho NUotMrnNhin, to iho 
oxflluNion of a poNihunioUK Hon of Milrdynn lUo, niiniod Mndhu MAa 
HArAynn, 
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the great chain of Gh&ts, which look down upon 
Malabar. It is inhabited by a sturdy and warlike 
race, the headmen living each on his own farm home- 
stead, surrounded by the dwellings of his kinsmen, 
and his agrestic labourers, who were formerly serfs. 
By religion the Coorg Rdjds were Ling^yats, and the 
word Brdhman stank in their nostrils. The mass 
of the people worshipped the sylvan deities, to whom 
many of the finest forests in the country were dedicated. 
The Coorgs appear to have maintained their independ- 
ence, only acknowledging the jurisdiction of their 
own local chiefs, till the early part of the seventeenth 
century, when a scion of the Ikkeri house, previously 
mentioned, settled in the country as a devotee, and 
gradually obtained an ascendancy over the people, 
who made him yearly oflFerings, and consented to 
guard his person by sending relays of watchmen. In 
the coui'se of a few years he felt himself sufficiently 
strong to declare himself ruler of Hdleri and the sur- 
rounding districts ; and somewhat later all the head- 
men acknowledged him as their chief, agreeing to pay 
him one-quarter of their rentals. 

When Haidar seized Bedntir in 1763 he affected to 
regard Coorg as tributary to that principality, and in 
1765 sent a force to reduce the country, but was 
foiled in his attempt. In 1770 a dispute broke out 
in Coorg as to the succession. Lingardj, uncle of 
one of the claimants, sought the aid of Haidar, who 
was only too ready to promise his support. The 
Mardthd invasion had caused Haidar to suspend his 

E 
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(loHi^TiN, })ut EH Hoon fVH ho lia(1 ^c)t rid of Iuh poworful 
oiiotiiy, ho procoodod with a largo force to (>oorg, and 
intriguing with l)oih HidoH, Hucooodod in reaching 
Mork&ra, the capital, with littlo oppoHition '. Dovappa, 
tho antagoniHt of tho claimant whoHO cauHo llaidar 
had OHpouHod, fled, l)ut wan shortly aftorwardH Hoiz/od 
and Hont to Soringapatani, whore ho died in priHon. 
Haidar, having attaincul Iuh objoct, at once doHpatchod 
a force through Waindd to (/alicut, and Hpoodily 
achieved the ro-conquoHt of the whoh) of Malabar. 

' Homo miilinriiioM Ninto ihui on \\\n flmt A|)p<inmnc<i on ilio frotiiinr 
IlAidar oflun'd n rownnl of Hvo rufHum for i\\(\ bond of ovory ('oorg 
wliiohwANbroUKlii to him, and Unit 70ohonrlM'woro in aonNfMiiionnu 
<loliV(*ni(l. ThU nacoiini may ho irtift, and \n pamllohtd hy tho 
oon<luni of (ionoral AviiahiU), who, whon In command at J'oNhliwar, 
anhially khvo a ^rani of two viUiiKON to a h^achir of ravalry on non* 
diiion thai ho hroiif(ht in yoarly tho lioadii of flfty Afridln. Tho 
wrJior haft a copy of thin AMMlgnmctnt of Jaud. 



CHAPTER XI 

Negotiations with RaghubI — Death of Mysore 
Raja — Capture op Bellary and Gutti — Atti- 
tude OF THE POONA MINISTRY 

While engaged in re-establishing his authority on 
the coast, Haidar ordered Tipd to recover the districts 
wrested from him by the Mar&thds. This was accom- 
plished by the beginning of 1774, after which he took 
advantage of the doubtful position in which Raghubd, 
or Raghun^th Rdo, stood, to offer his co-operation 
and acknowledge him as the rightful Peshwd on 
condition that the tribute payable by Mysore should 
be reduced to six lacs. The elevation of Raghub^ 
was vehemently opposed by the famous Bfilaji Jandr- 
dhan, commonly called Ndnd Farnavis, the finance 
minister of Madhu Rao, who supported the superior 
claims of Ndrayan Rfto's posthumous son, and was 
afterwards a determined opponent of British influence. 
But Haidar cared little who was the rightful heir, and 
thought? the opportunity favourable for securing his 
own interests. 

Shortly afterwards a serious insuiTCction broke out 

E 2 
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in Coorg, owing to tho opprosHivo exactions of tho 
Br&tnnan oitioialH whom Ilaidar had appointed to 
collect the revenue, and whom tho people of the 
country cordially detoHted. The landholders rose in 
^Sixty direction, and invcHted Merk^a, but Haidar 
marched a strong force immediately into tho province, 
and HUpproHHcd the rebellion with little difficulty, 
hanging without remorse all its leaders. 

In 1776 the young ll^& Oh&mrdj died. Uaidar 
adopted tho strange expedient of collecting together 
all the young scions of the house, and then throwing 
before them a variety of playthings and ornaments, 
watched the result. One of the children, named also 
Chdmr^, attracted by the glitter of a jewelled dagger, 
seized it in one hand and with the other grasped 
a Ume, whereupon Ilaidar facetiously remarked that 
that was the real Il^&, and accordingly ordered him 
to be installed as the future ruler ^ 

1taidar*s next expedition was to succour tho P&leg&r 
of liollary, on the north-east frontier of Mysore; that 
chief having renounced his allegiance to l^as&lat Jang, 
who doHpatohed a corps under M. J^ally to besiege 
him. Ilaidar, marching with the extraordinary celerity 
which distinguished all his movements, reached 13el- 
lary in iive days. He completely surprised the attack- 
ing party, and immediately seized the fort, which was 
unconditionally surrendered to him, while l^ally 

* Til in hoy wan tlio ftiilMtr of tho Into MnhArftJA KrlHTirmrilJ, w]io, 
afior A long rulo of Nixiy*(tight yonrn, diod at n voiiorAblu iigo In 
1868, having boon put on ihu ihronu of hU anooMion in 2799. 
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escaped with difficulty. He then proceeded to de- 
mand a heavy contribution from Mor&ri RAo of Gutti, 
sixty miles to the eastward. On that chief refusing, 
he besieged the place, but although he succeeded in 
capturing the lower fort, where he secured a large 
booty, the upper citadel^, which was virtually im- 
pregnable, resisted all his efforts to take it. Owing to 
the great numbers of followers who were in the fort, 
the garrison began to be in want of water, and Mordri 
B^o, concealing the fact, was anxious to come to an 
arrangement. But Haidar, having skilfully elicited 
from his envoy the distress to which his chief was 
reduced, protracted the negotiations till Mor^ri Rdo 
in despair was obliged to surrender with all his troops. 
Haidar, besides levying a contribution of ten lacs, 
annexed the adjacent territory, and sent the whole 
family to Seringapatam, whence Mor&i Edo was 
afterwards despatched to the fatal rock of Eabdldrug ^, 
where he died. 

In March, 1775, RaghubS had succeeded in in- 
ducing the Bombay Government to support his cause. 
Strengthened by this alliance, he proposed to Haidar 

^ The citadel was on the summit of a huge smooth rock of granite, 
on the north side of a circular cluster of hill fortifications, all of 
which it overlooked. 

* This fortified hill is of conical shape^ and is ahout 4,000 feet 
ahove the sea. The ascent is extremely steep and slippery, steps 
being cut in the solid rock to afford a sufficient hold to the feet. 
There is water on the summit, as in the case of nearly- all the 
Mysore drvigs, but it is most unwholesome, so that this circumstance, 
added to its isolated position in the south of the province, made the 
fortress a convenient state prison. One of the Mysore Rajas died 
while confined here. 
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to occupy all the MarAthA poMHOHHionn up to tho 
riv(ir KriMlma, a plan which the My»or« riilcr lont no 
tiino in carryin|i{ out, Hoizing nearly half thin territory 
Imforo thn a<lvent of the rainy MuaHon conipollod him 
to return to Heriti^apatatn ^ 

The roHult of tluH coalition waH that the Poona 
mitUHtiTH atid Ni/dni Alf declared war againnt llaidar. 
They denpatched a large force to diHlodge him from 
the Hdvanur country, while a ittill larger army wan 
ecjuipped for furtlujr operationH. 'Huar advance force 
waH, however, Hkil fully defeated at HdunHi, ten milcH 
north of H&vanur, by llaidarH general, Muhammad 
Alf. By a feigned flight, he mvi^igled tho Mardth&M 
into a raMh purHuit, which brought thom under the ilre 
of the Mynore gunH, and cauHcd great confuHion in their 
rankH. Then Muhammad Alf, making a determined 
charge with Iuh cavalry, utterly routi^d them, capturing 
two of their lea<lerH, and inflicting great Mlaughter. 
Meanwhile the main army of the MardthdH under 
ParaHu HAm Hh&o waH advancing from Poena, while 
Ni/4m AH had deH))af ched a force of 40,000 men under 
Ibrdhim Khdn to co-operate from the (^antward. The 
former, however, hearing of the decihive victory ob- 

' 1))irlt*wdr, ih««cn|)liiilof UilMi<trrliory, WAMinkon hynti IngittilouN 
i(irntaK<iiiii A noiiiloiiM Iniirr wmm mtni to tho flotniitiiiMliiiit ioUltiK 
him ihfit Aid WAN (loinltif^ to lilm from ih» MAriUltilM. HAlcUr ihoii 
droMiid tip Nomo of hlM troopx Iti ilio khImi of MArAUiiU aikI (Unmitn] 
Aiioihur (lotArhttHMit to AitAck Uinm, Atid Hni At thom with blAtik 
OArirl(lK(*M. Thd KArrlMon, IhiUovIiik ilmi ilio nrMi-tiAitHMl t>o(ly ooti- 
Miliui4i(l thn oxpo('t(wl ritllof, A(lmltt«Ml thMti itii<i Ui«t fori, wliuii ihiiy 
wti//<*(l tho nommiindAtit, diNArmod tho dofotidorv of tho plAoo, Atid 
U){))l poMHowiluti of It for llftldttr. 
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tained by Muhammad Ali, hesitated to advance, and 
applied for reinforcements, retiring beyond the Krishna, 
while the Nizfim's general, who had proceeded- as far 
as Adoni on the way to Gtitti, Haidar's headquarters, 
either fearing an encounter or being bribed by his 
adversary, also judged it expedient to withdraw within 
the Nizdm's territory. The rainy season now set in 
and prevented any further military operations on 
either side. 



CHAPTER XII 

SlKOE OK CHITAMmilo-OpKUATIONfl AOAINHT TlIK 

MauAtjiah Ilifli)tJ(JTroN or CnvvAumm 

JIaidau availed IdmHulf of thiH rcmpitn to ])uni»h tho 
(lofootion of tho PAlu^Ar of (yhital<lr6f;, who liad failed 
to Hond liiH contingent to Hupport him in tho roccmt 
ootitoHt. It will 1)0 renionibnrod that on tho invaHion 
of Madhu llAo, thiH Hlog&r had diHtingiUHhod hiinHolf 
in tho aHHault of tho Nijagal fort, thon hold by Ilaidar, 
who novor forgave him for this gallant foat, and wan 
di)t<)rminod to oompol Iuh unoonditional HubminMion. 

The elan of ItudarH, of which the lYdogAr Madakeri 
NAyak wan tho chiof, in Baid to have migrated from 
•lAdikaldnlg in Kadapa, Home marehoM went of tho 
fatnoiiH Hhritie of Tinipati, and to have Hottlnd in the 
neighbourhood of (/hitalclrug in th<j yoar 1475. Their 
leader, named Timmana, waH appointtul by the King 
of Vijayanagar to tho oflloe of NAyak of (^liitaldrug, 
and hiH Hon Obatui, on tho fall of Vijayanagar in 1.564, 
aflMumed indc^potulonco. Tho HodarH gradually oxtmidod 
their poHHOHHionH, which eventually yi(ddecl a revenue 
of four or five lacH, but during the rule of Itormappa 
N&yak, tho pdliam became tributary to the Mughal 
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deputy at Sir& As Haidar had seized that district, 
which the Mar&thfis also claimed as an appanage of 
the Bljapur Kingdom, the N&yak felt himself to be in 
a precarious position, both parties demanding his 
allegiance. He was at the same time conscious of the 
natural strength of Chitaldrfig and of the fidelity of 
his clan. The town was built at the base of a mass of 
nigged desolate hills extending many miles west and 
south ; and was girt by an extensive line of fortifica- 
tions, which, when manned by the brave Bedars, 
offered a formidable resistance to Haidar's attacks. 
The siege was protracted for three months, the 
defenders constantly sallying out, and carrying back 
the heads of Haidar's soldiers as a propitiatory sacrifice 
to the goddess K&li. On hearing that a vast Mar&th4 
force was rapidly approaching his frontier, Haidar had 
to content himself with a handsome sum as ransom, 
and the evasive promise of the Pdlegdr to join his 
standard in future. 

The Mar&th4 host was commanded by Hari Fanth 
Fharkia, and comprised 60,000 horse, with a due 
proportion of infantry and guns. After waiting for 
some time for the Nizdm's force, they crossed the 
Tungdbhadra, and encamped at Baravi, where Haidar 
advanced to meet them. He had previously bribed 
M&ndji P&nkria, an influential leader, to abandon Hari 
Fanth at the decisive moment, and draw off his troops. 
But this chief wavering as to his course of action, Haidar 
directed demonstrations to be made in the shape of 
pretended communications with him, which inspired 
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Hari Panth with a conviction of Iuh troachory, an<l 
inducod him to attack the recreant leader, who wan 
overwljehned by a maHH of cavalry and driven off the 
field. Hari I'anth then retired across the river^ 
ejecting hiH retreat in good order, but haraHHcd by 
inecHMant asHaultH from the army of Uaidar, who 
proceeded to seize all the territory between the 
TungAbhaclra and the Krishna, reducing the strong- 
holds of Kopal and Gajendragarh, with minor posts, 
and capturing DhdrwAr after a long biego. All the 
local chiefs then tendered their submission, and having 
completed his dispositions for the permanent occupa- 
tion of the country, liaidar returned to Mysore in 1779 
to wreak his vengeance on the Pdleg&r of (Jhitaldrug, 
who had failed to co-operate with him in the recent 
struggle. The chief made a gallant resistance, but 
having in his service 3,000 Musalm&n soldiers, Uaidar 
found means to corrupt them through the agency of 
a holy fakir who resided near the town. Madakeri 
Ndyak, finding that ho was betrayed, was obliged to 
throw himself on the mercy of Uaidar, who, after 
plundering the ])lace, despatched the Pdlegdr and his 
family to languish in prison at Seringapatam. Haidar 
was determined to make short work of the brave 
Bedars who had so successfully fought against him, 
and heroically sacrificed their lives in defending their 
hereditary chief. Not content with confiscating all 
their available property, and ravaging the district for 
the support of his army, he carried oft* to his capital 
20^000 of the inhabitants. The young boys were 
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afterwards trained to arms, and formed the first 
nucleus of a band of compulsory converts from 
Hinduism to Isldm ; a band which was largely aug- 
mented in the reign of Tipii Sult&n, under the title of 
the Chela, or disciple battalions ^. 

^ The kind-hearted but simple missionary, Schwartz, when he 
▼isited Seringapatam in 1779, was led to believe that these boys 
were destitute orphans^ whom Haidar had kindly taken under his 
protection. 



CHAPTER XIII 
Annexation of Kadava— Hatdar*s Draconian 

KULE—IlOYAL MAUniAGES 

WiiTLK onpfagod in the abovo ontorpriflo, Haidar had 
doBpatdiod bin brothor-in-law, Alf KaxA KhAn, callod 
Mfr S/Uiih, to nnforco tho HubiniHHion of tho Nawdb of 
Kadapa, Abd-u1-IIal(m Kh6n. Tho latter liad, in tho 
contoHt wiUi tlio Mar&thi8, abjurod tho eauHo of Haidar 
and Horvod \^ith tho Niz&tn, but Mir S&hib failod to 
Hubduo tho hardy Afghans, wlio roHolutoly oppoBod liirn. 
Haidar, whon Uio Hiogo of (.'hitahlrAg waH at an ond, 
proco()(h}d l)y forcod niarchoH to bin aHfiiHtanco, and on 
roaohing Dhilr) nortli of Kadapa, caino in contact witli 
tho Afgh&n cavalry. TIiOHO, finding thomHol vob attacked 
by tlio wholo of Haidar'H liorHo, rotroatod to tho town 
in good ordor, l)ut l)oing coin])h^to]y Hurroundod, wore 
com polled to Hurrondor. Haidar was only too glad 
to tako into bin Horvico Huch of thiH bravo band an 
could o})tain HocuritioH for thoir allegiance, but among 
them were eighty trooperH whoHo horBOH had boon 
killed, and who could not find any one to bo surety for 
them. They refused to bo diHaniiody and Haidar, 
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respecting their feelings, did not enforce the surrender 
of their weapons. Afgh&ns, however, as he must have 
well known, are an eminently treacherous race. The 
eighty troopers, smarting under the disgrace to which he 
had proposed to subject them, rose in the dead of night, 
overpowered and killed the guards placed over them, 
and penetrated to the tent of Haidar, who, disturbed 
by the noise, made up the semblance of a person 
asleep with a pillow, cut a hole through his tent, and 
succeeded in escaping. On the alarm being given most 
of the assassins were slain. Such of them as survived 
had their hands and feet chopped off, while a few 
were killed by being dragged round the camp, 
attached to the feet of elephants ^. The Nawdb had 
fled to Sidh&ut, a short distance to the east of Kadapa, 
but suri'endered shortly afterwards, on a guarantee 
being given for his personal security. He was de- 
spatched to Seringapatam with the rest of his family, 
but his beautiful sister was compelled to marry the 
destroyer of her house, who placed her at the head of 
his harem with the title of Bakshi Begam ^ 



^ This was a not uncommon mode of punishing malefactors. 
A more recent instance is the murder of Etoji, brother of Jaswant 
Bdo Holkar, who was barbarously killed in this fashion by the 
Peshwa B^i Bdo in 1799. 

' The heads of many of the State departments were styled 
'Bakshi,' literally meaning dispensers, but technically controllers, 
so that this appellation probably signifies Controller of the Women's 
department — no doubt a responsible post, for Haidar, though perhaps 
not susceptible in the higher sense to the charms of female beauty 
and never allowing any woman to influence his public actions, was 
a man of the loosest morals, and never spared any one of the sez 
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Haidar'n authority hoing now firmly OHtabliHhorl, \\k\ 
oonmHuiorul a Hcrutiny itito tho Hoveral dupartirxmtH 
of th(i Htato. }1oappoint()(l Mir Muhammad H&clilc hig 
miniHtnr of fhianoo, and ShAmAiya Iuh huad of policu, 
with full pow(jrH, not only to prc3vcnt crime, but to 
ox tract by fonsc, and ovon torture, tho sulmtanco of 
all tho wealthy men who came under Ium olmervation. 
Nor did thJH Jh'Ahman hesitate to avail himHolf of the 
fouleht meimn to extort monc^y for the nerviee of Iuh 
patron. Flogging was frcjoly reported to in ordt^r to 
mulct the revenue otlicialB of their ill -gained accunui- 
lationn, while all the bankerB in the country were 
forcnd to pay heavy contribtjtionH for State exponneH. 
Kven the froopH did not eHca])0 ]laidar*H exactiouH, 
inaHinuch an he gradually introduced a syntem of pay- 
ment called tho da¥( rruildt or ten montliM* pay in the 
yuar iuHic^ad of twelve. Tho mounted troops, who 
horwul tluunHolvoH, were paid for only twenty days in 
the month, the balance t)eing HuppoHod to be made up 
by the plunder which they were allowed to retain at 
jlaidar'n own valuation. 

Having crtmhed thc^ Kadapa NawAb, Haidar next 
nought to attach tho HAvanAr IMawAb, Abd-uMfakfm, 
to hiH intoroHtH by a nuptial alliance; and, in accord- 
luice with luH HUggoHtionn, that (^hief'H eldoHt Hon 
nuirriiMl JIaidarN daughtiT, while Abd-ul-J1akfm'H 
daughinr waH married to Karim, 'rii)CrH brotlujr. Tho 
tribute payable by tho NawAb wuh reduced by one 

wild hncl tho inlMforiuiio to uiirmit hU MtUtniiuu. Biikvhi Bognm'M 
toiitb In lit VuUoru, 
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half, on his agreeing to furnish 2,000 troopers for 
Haidar's service. All these arrangements were carried 
out to Haidar's satisfaction, and the marriage cere- 
monies were conducted, in 1779, with pomp and 
magnificence at Seringapatam in the presence of the 
two chiefs. 



OUAPTEll XIV 
CoMniNATroN OF TiiK MauXtiiAb and tiir NizAm 

WITH ]lArJ)Alt AUAINHT TilJO KnoMHII— FUUITLKHH 

Hmo'vixTUiSH 

UuHiNO tho prof^nmH of ihoHo foHtiviiicH an atnbaH- 
Hador imrnod (Jaitc^Hh ilAo arrivncl at Ilaidar'n capital 
with propoHaln from tho Poona Darbdr that ho Hhould 
join thu Marfith&H and tiiu NixAm in oxpuUin^ tho 
Knglihh from Houthcirn India. Tho hiHtory of thu 
oomplicato(l tranNaotioim wliioli lud to thiM doHi^^i 
will hIiow to tho unprojiidicod roa<lor, on tho one hand 
tho modoration of Ilaidar, and on tho other tho 
poriidy of tho MawAl) of Aroot and tho woaknoMB of 
tho MadraH (Jovornmont. 

It may bo romombcjrod that in March, 1775, tho 
Dombay (Jovornmoiit had mado a troaty with Haghul)&, 
in which thoy agrood to Hupport Iun protonHionn. 
liut it Hoon bo(tamo apparent tiiat tho groat mann of 
tho MarAlhd nation, including tho powerful chiofH, 
Hindhia and Jlolkar, worn advorHo to Iuh rule, being 
Htimulatod hi their oppoHition by tho aHtuto ])olicy 
of NAnA KarnaviM, who, it in alleged, doHirod to HUp- 
plunt iti IiIh own porHon tho family of tho I'oMhwA. 
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It is not proposed to discuss here the evil results, 
terminating in the disgraceful convention of Wargfim, 
which arose from the ill-considered measures of the 
Bombay Government. It suffices to say that the Ma- 
r&thd nation had good cause to be dissatisfied with 
the action of the British authorities, who had attempted 
to force upon them, as a ruler, one whose ascendancy 
was repudiated by all the influential chiefs of their 
race. 

The Niz^m had also his grievances, which inclined 
him to co-operate with the Mardthds and Haidar. 
On the occupation of the Sark&rs, or the coast region 
of the Madras Presidency on the Bay of Bengal, one 
of these districts, that is, Qunttir, was granted as 
a jfigir to Basdlat Jang, with the assent of his brother 
Niz&m Ali, the ruling Nizdm. Some years afterwards 
Bas&lat Jang took into his service a force of French 
troops, whom he declined to disband, while the Nizdm, 
on being applied to, refused to interfere. In 1 7 7 8, when 
war with France seemed imminent, the Madras Govern- 
ment availed themselves of the agency of Muhammad 
Ali of Arcot to enter into negotiations with Bas^lat 
Jang, ignoring his suzerain, the Nizdm. The result was 
that Bas&lat Jang ceded the district for a certain 
rental, and dismissed his French troops, on condition 
that the ijnglish Government agreed to defend him 
against the attacks of Haidar on Adoni. No sooner 
had the Madras Government acquired possession of 
Gunttir, than they leased it to Muhammad Alf . This 
was unquestionably an invasion of the rights of the 

F 
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NizAin, for, althouf^h the (company woro to oiijoy tho 
rovcrnion of tho di»trict on liaeiillat Jang'tt (loath, tho 
Niz&m waH diiriiig hin lifetime tho actual nuzorain of 
the territory. Irritated by thiM contoinptuouH diH- 
regard of hiH rightn, Nizfim All was juHtifled in Htating 
to tho Knglinh KoHident who wan doHpatohed to hiH 
Court that, in acting aH they had done, the MadraH 
Government had Hot anide the treaty made with him. 
lIiH indignation knew no boundH when lie ascer- 
tained from the Hame envoy that they pur^mHod alHO 
to ignore in future the payment of the tril)ute which, 
on the coHHion of tho Hark&rs by the emperor, tho 
liritiNh Government had weakly conHonted to pay to 
tho NizAm. 

Ilaidar'on his part had ntill greater roanon to com- 
plain of the manner in which he had boon treated by 
the Madras authorities. In all his struggles witli the 
MarAthdH, ho had boon Htudiously denied that co- 
operation and su])port which our treaty made with 
him in 1769 had apparently aHHured to him, while all 
hJH endeavours to eftect a friendly alliance with tlio 
KngliHh had been thwarted by the evil influence of 
the Arcot NawAb, who, for his own aggrandizement, 
had kept open the breach between llaidar and tho 
Madras Government. In 1767 the Arcot NawAb tiad 
sent an agent to Plngland with inHtructions to l)riug 
about a direct intercourse with the British Govern- 
ment, independently of tho authorities at Madras — 
a proceeding which has in later times ))oen pursued 
by other Indian potentates with evil results. 
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In compliance with his solicitations, Sir John 
Lindsay was deputed from London to his court, with 
full powers to act, irrespectively of the Madras Govern- 
ment. The latter found themselves hampered in 
their action when this delegate insisted on their 
joining the Mardthfis and Muhammad All in crushing 
Haidar, with whom they had a mutual defensive 
alliance. It redounds to the credit of Haidar All that, 
when the Mardtbfis proposed, in 1771, to settle their 
differences with him by an engagement that he should 
assist them in subjugating the eastern provinces, he 
made known their proposals to the English authorities. 
He frankly stated his opinion that such a union would 
give the Mar&thds so predominant an influence that 
it would seriously imperil eventually his own posi- 
tion, and added that, if his alliance were rejected by 
the Madras Government, he should have no alternative 
but to seek assistance from the French. In 1773 ^® 
renewed his endeavours to procure a treaty, but his 
proposals were again frustrated by the insidious policy 
of Muhammad Ali, who, while urging the English to 
decline Haidar's advances, was at the same time 
assuring that chief of his anxious desire to see them 
driven out of India. With this professed object, he 
even sent an embassy the next year to Seringapatam 
to beguile Haidar into a conviction of his sincerity. 
But Haidar was not to be deceived by his false 
protestations, and dismissed his envoys in contempt 
after they had been many months in Mysore. From 
this date Haidar abandoned all hopes of contracting 
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a Arm allianco with tho EnglUh, and, although ho 
maintainod a aoinblanoo of friondHhip for a iimo, ho 
felt that hlH own Bocurity necosHitatod hm Rooking 
support olMOwhoro. Animatod by thoso foolings, ho 
outorod into or)rro8pondonoo with M. Bolloeombo, tho 
Fronch (Jovornor of Pondichorry, who, forosooing an 
oppoHunity of rostoring tho prostigo of hio nation in 
India, readily furnitthod him with storoH and ammu- 
nition, and promised him asBistanco. Haidar Btill 
hoBitated however, before coming to an open rupture 
with UH, and peace might havo been preserved but 
for certain events which excited his indignation. 

On war breaking out between England and Franco, 
Pondichorry was captured from the French after 
a gallant rosistanco in 1778, and in March of tho 
onHuiug year, Mahd S on tho Malabar coaHt, also fell 
before the liritish troops. Haidar, wlio was in posBOS- 
Bion of tlio whole of Malabar, except tho few places 
occupied by European Bottlemonts, was enraged at 
tho seizure of Mahd, which ho alleged to bo under 
his protection. Ills soldiers had in fact assisted in* 
its defence. His main objection to its occupation by 
the English was that through Mahd ho derived 
his military supplies, and he threatened tho British 
Qovernmeut that, in the event of Mahd being attacked, 
he would retaliate by invading Arcot/ The capture of 
tho settlement led to an uprising of the NAirs, who were 
anxious to throw oli* ILaidar's yoke, but the rol)ellion 

^ Thin Htnall Fronrh NoitloinMii Iun an itron of only flvo iKjuiiro 
niilvM, wiilt n population of 8,400, and U Mubordiiiaio to Pondlohorry. 
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was suppressed without difficulty. Another cause of 
offence arose in this way. When Basdlat Jang, as 
above mentioned, made over to the Madras Govern- 
ment the district of Gunttir, he requested them to 
despatch troops to occupy it, and a detachment was 
accordingly directed to proceed to Adoni by way of 
Eadapa, at that time under Haidar's jurisdiction, and 
then on through Karntil to Guntur. No permission . 
had been obtained, either from Haidar or the Nizdm, 
for the troops to pass through their territories, the 
commanding officer being merely furnished with 
a recommendatory letter from the Madras Governor. 
The detachment was attacked in a rugged defile and 
compelled to retreat, and, although reinforcements 
were sent in haste from Madras, Haidar had mean- 
while despatched troops, which ravaged the whole 
country up to Adoni and stopped any further advance. 
He was aware of the intention of the Madras Govern- 
ment to lease Guntur to his enemy, Muhammad All. 
The Nizdm for his part was equally opposed to the 
district being removed from his authority by the 
compact between his brother, Basdlat Jang, and the 
British authorities at Madras. 

This last occurrence took place just at the time 
when Sir Thomas Rumbold, the Governor, had en- 
trusted the missionary, Schwartz, with a secret embassy 
to Haidar, who, resenting the conduct of the British 
in seizing Mahd, had written in strong terms to 
Madras complaining of their hostility, and intimating 
the probable consequences. Schwartz was received 
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with oordiality, howovor, and Haidar oxpatiatod fully 
on tho actual Atato of aftairH, Hpoakin^ without ruHurvo 
of proo()din|j; ovuntH, and expretjHing Iuh wish to main- 
tain frioudly ndationH if poHHi))l<^ In writing to tho 
Qovornor, on tho nuHHionary'H taking loavn, ho rocallod 
all that had paHHod — dwolHng on tho violation of tho 
treaty of 17^9, tho troachorouH holmviour of Muham- 
mad AK, tho n\jfM)tion of hiH own oflorH for poaco, and 
tho hoHtilo attitudo ovincod towanlH him by tho two 
oooun'oncoM juHt rolatod. JIIh communioationM wnro 
straightforward, and plaood all tho factH of tho cam) 
in tho oIoaroHt poHnihlo light, but tho MadraM (Jovorn- 
mont noithor ])romiHod roparation, nor adoptod ado- 
quato mtianH of dofonoo agaiuHt tho throatonod invahion 
of tluiir torritory. Immodiatcsly aftor Hchwarta5*H 
mifiiHion, anothor waH dospatohod to Boringapatam to 
domand tho roh^aHo of Homo KngliHhmun, who ha<l 
Ixson Hoizod at (^aliout, and Hcnt aH priHonors to tho 
capital. Mr. (iray, tho onvoy, wan oirjpoworod not 
only to oifoct thoir froodom, but to attempt to roHumo 
fri<jn<lly ndationH. Tho priHonc^rH wtjnj in fact roloaHod 
before ho ontonul Mynoro, 1)ut, on hiH proceeding to 
Heringapatam, liaidar*H attitude nhowed clearly that 
in hiH opinion the time for negotiation wan paNHe<l. 
After reproaching tho Mnglinh (Government for their 
want of faith, and rejeeting all tho proponaln urged 
by thtdr envoy, the latter wan permitted to <lepart, 
having been ntudiounly iuHulted, and treated rather 
aM a Hpy than an ambaNHador. 



CHAPTER XV 

Haidar declabes War against the English — His 
Invasion of Madras Territory, and Military 
Operations up to his Death 

Haidar had at length resolved on war, and on 
carrying out, so far as he was concerned, the condi- 
tions laid before him by the Mardthd envoy, Ganesh 
Rda These prescribed mutual co-operation on the 
part of the Mar&thds, the Nizam^ and Haidar, the 
last to be confirmed in possession of the territory held 
by him north of the Tungdbhadra, while the tribute 
payable by him in future was to be fixed at 1 1 lacs. 
The general scheme of the confederacy was, that 
the Mar&thfis should invade Ber^, Central and 
Northern India, while Niz&m Ali undertook the sub- 
jugation of the Sark&:«, and Haidar Ali that of the 
Madras territory and Southern India. The coalition 
was a formidable one, and, when aided by the French, 
threatened the very existence of the British power in 
India. 

Haidar now began his preparations for this invasion 
which he had so long contemplated. Having made 
due provision for the protection of all the principal 
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poBtH in MyHoro, ho aHm^tnblcil Iuh army at Banpfaloro^ 
whoro ho muHiorod 83,000 monS a foroo whioli, in 
rogard to oflioionoy, if not ntrongili, HurpanHod any 
proviously oolhjctod in Southom India. II Ih wyHtoin of 
maintaining HcoutH and Hpion waH porfoct, tho oom- 
minsariat undor IVirnaiya wan woll organizod, and ovory 
prooaution waH takon to onMuro hucoohh, not omitting 
tho ouHtomary roligiouB coromonioM. Having gatliorod 
hiH forooM at tho Iioadn of tho paHSOH, and inHuod \m 
inHtruotionH to tho commandorH of tlio Hovoral cohnnnH, 
ho Huddonly, in July, 1 780, swopt down npon tlio plainH 
liko an avalanoho, carrying dontruction with him. 

Muhammad AH had warnod tho Madras (iovom- 
mont of tho intondod invasion, although, boyond 
more profoHsionH of iidolity to thoir cauHO, ho had 
fuminhod noithor monoy nor troops to asHiHt thom. 
His rapacity mado him chary of proffering aid in tho 
fonnor shape, while his soldiers wore in a stato of 
mutiny owing to deferred pay. Haidar moreover 
had kept his secret woll, while tho Madras (Jouncil, 
having no proper intoUigonoo department, had no 
moans of penetrating his designs, and it was not 

* Tho doiiill givon by Wllkn \% m foUown 1^ 

Hiabin borwi '4>ooo 

HiUAbrUr borHn . . • • . 20,000 

SAviintir (Jonilngmii .... a,ooo 

Inffttiiry 1)U»ipHnod • . . i5iOoo 

Voiitrnn Voonpi 2a,ooo 

Bf^lontiotiH from b^niil oMiAbllpibtnonU 18,000 

I'ooni of i'Alogdri . • • . 20,000 

63,000 
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till burning villages in the vicinity of St. Thomas' 
Mount, nine miles from Madras, betrayed his devas- 
tating course, that they began to prepare for defence. 
Haidar's scheme was to lay waste all the country 
from the Pulicat Lake down to Pondicherry for a 
considerable distance inland, thus isolating Fort 
St. George, and preventing any aid coming from 
the north and west, while he anticipated co-operation 
himself from the French on the coast-line. 

Alarmed at the danger which threatened them, the 
Madras Government directed Colonel Harper, then in 
command of the Guntiir detachment, to proceed at once 
southward. Colonel Braithwaite was also ordered to 
move from Pondicherry on Madras by way of Chin- 
galpat, and a force from TrichinopoU was instructed to 
intercept the communications of the enemy through 
the passes leading to the B^amah&ls. As no confidence 
could be placed in Muhammad All, detachments were 
despatched to occupy the forts of Wodiarpdliam, Jinji, 
Kam^tikgarh, and W&ndiwdsh, then held by his 
troops. The first of these tapeditions was for a time 
successful, and Lieutenant Flint with great address 
secured possession of the fortress of Wdndiwdsh, 
which he continued to hold for six months with skill 
and resolution. The other two enterprises proved 
abortive. 

Haidar, having descended through the Bdramahfils 
and the Changama Pass, detached a force under his 
son Karim to attack Porto Novo, south of Pondi- 
cherry. He himself proceeded to invest Arcot, but 
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bearing of tho movoxnont of tlio Britmh troopn 
under Sir Hector Munro, ho abandoned the siege on 
Auguflt 29. On the Maine day the Madras (yommander- 
in-(Jhiof reached (Jonjevarain, which he found de- 
nuded of BupplioH, and there awaited the arrival of 
tho Quntdr force, commanded by Colonel IJaillicj. 
This officer reached tlie CorteUr on August 2.5, en- 
camping by mistake on the left bank instead of the 
rlglit ; and a sudden fall of rain coming on, tho river 
became so swollen that his crossing was impeded till 
SoptemlxT 4. On the 6th, Haidar des|)atched Tipu 
with tho flower of his army to cut off* the detachment 
on its way to Peramb&kam, whih) ho remained himself 
near (Jonjevaram watching Sir Hoctor Munro. TipiVs 
attacks were, however, bravely repulsed l)y Baillie's 
handful of troops, and on the 9th a force under 
Colonel Fletcher,' numbering 1,000 men, which had 
been detached by Munro from tho main ai*my, suc- 
ceeded, fortunately without interruption from the 
enemy, in joining him. 

The same night liaillie left PerambAkam on his way 
to (.^onjevaram. He had not proceeded far before the 
enemy's guns opened on his rear. An attempt was 
nuide to seize theso guns, but the flooded state of tho 
ground, which was intersected by <lit(!hes, offered 
a serious impetliment. The difliculty was overcome, 
however, and the enemy's artillery silenced, when 
(yoloncsl I^aillie, contrary to the a<lvice of (/olonel 
Fletcher, determined to halt for the rust of the night, 
instead of continuing his march to join Munro, then 
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only nine miles off. This delay enabled Tipii to re- 
move his guns to a strong post by which the English 
had to pass, while Haidar was not slow to take 
advantage of so favourable an opportunity. 

On September 10, the force of 3,700 men commenced 
their march, but had not proceeded more than two 
miles when six guns opened on their rear, and large 
bodies of Haidar's cavalry appeared on their flanks. It 
waa evident that Haida/s whole army was upon them. 
A detachment of ten companies of Grenadiers under 
Captains Rumley and Gowdie gallantly stormed and 
took four of Tipii's guns, but the rapid approach of 
an immense body of horse, which Haidar had pushed 
forward to prevent their rejoining the English force, 
caused great confusion among the Sepoys. Haidar 
now brought his guns into action, while his numerous 
cavalry, supported by his infantry, and led by his 
ablest oflScers, bore down upon the small English 
army, without, however, making much impression, so 
gallant was the resistance. Haidar was discouraged, 
and inclined to retreat, but the inadvisability of such 
a course was strongly pressed upon him by M. Lally, 
who pointed to the probable appearance of Munro on 
the field. In the meanwhile Tipii had collected his 
troops together and renewed his cannonade, his guns, 
with those of Haidar, numbering more than fifty. Two 
of the English tumbrels were blown up, and their 
ammunition falling short, Baillie could only reply 
with grape. While they were in this condition, 
Haidar charged with the main body of his cavalry, 
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and bin infantry poured in volleys with groat offeot. 
Bail lie, though badly wounded, rallied the Europeans, 
and forming them into a square, gained an eminence, 
whence he repulsed thirteen attacks of the enemy, but 
fresh bodies of cavalry pouring in, bis lino was at last 
broken. The Europeans bravely maintained their re- 
putation for intrepidity, l)ut a panic seized the Hepoys 
and Colonel Uaillie was compelled to ask for quarter. 
His flag of truce was, however, disregarded, as some 
of our native troops still kept up an irregular fire, and 
when the order to lay down arms was given, the enemy 
rushed in and slaughtered deliberately all whom they 
encountered. Had it not been for the humane inter- 
position of Lally and a French officer named Pimorin, 
it is probable that not a man would have escaped. 
Even as it was, 700 Europeans were killed ^ Haidaris 
said to have sat in state after the battle to distribute 
rewards for the production of prisoners, and to enjoy 
the sight of the heads of the slain. Of those who were 
captured none were released; some of them died, and 
others were put to death. This disaster was the most 
fatal that had ever overtaken the British arms in 
India, and was commemorated at Heringapatam by an 
elaborate painting on the walls of the Dary& D&ulat 
Garden, where it is still to be seen. 

> Froiich nuihoritloM nUogA that 0,000 l^ngliiih wora tftkon 
priNoiMtni ^N\i\^ niiilliu, iiim1'5,ooo Hiipoyn killiul, ioKitthtu' wIUi thu 
700 ICuroiumiiM inHitiionml nbovo. Anions iho cmpiivvH wan thu 
Snllanfc linlrd (uftorwiirdM 81r Pftvid linird), who ntmitinitd in 
oonflnomiiiit moru ihnn ihron ywitrH. Thoro iN a Hiory ihnt hU 
moUior, knowing IiIm intrii«tfiblA t«impor, rctnmrkod that 'Mho piiiod 
the man who wm ohalnod to our Duvio/ 
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It was a fortunate thing that British interests in 
India had at this time been confided to Warren 
Hastings, and that his master spirit controlled their 
destiny. The penetration of this great statesman 
had foreseen the emergency which had arisen^ and 
the vigorous steps which it was essential to take 
to restore the reputation and prestige of the British 
Government. 

Sir Eyre Coote, whose distinguished services in 1757 
had gained him a high reputation/and whose briUiant 
career subsequently, when opposed to the French in 
Southern India two years later, had added greatly to 
his fame, and won for him the attachment of the native 
troops under him, was now commanding in Bengal. 
He was nearly sixty years old, and no longer possessed 
his former bodily strength. But his mental faculties 
were unimpaired, and Hastings perceived at once that 
his great military experience would be invaluable in 
the crisis which had arisen. At the request of the 
Governor-General, Sir Eyre Coote proceeded to Madras, 
where he arrived early in November, being entrusted 
with full powers to prosecute the wai*. Meanwhile, 
Haidar, after Baillie's defeat, had recommenced the 
siege of Ai'cot, and aided by the skill of the French 
engineers in his service, who eflFected two breaches in 
the walls, took the fort by assault after a severe con- 
flict, in which Tipii's column suffered heavily. He was 
less successful, however, in his attempts to reduce the 
other forts of the English. All of them held out, except 
Ambiir, and Sir Eyre Coote having relieved Chingal- 
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pat and occupied Karanguli^ procoodod to the aHSiHt- 
anoe of Lieutenant Flint, who 8till maintained hift 
poHition at W&ndiwAMh, notwitliMtanding repeated 
attemptH on the part of Haidar to dinlodge him. 
Coote*8 advance wa» opportune, as Flint's Hupply of 
ammunition waci exhausted. The enemy lost Iieart 
and a})andoned the siege, Coote having the satisfaction 
of knowing that he had raised a second time the siege 
' of a place which ho had relieved twenty-one years 
before. 

The sudden appaarance of a French fleet off Madras 
made it impossible for him to receive supplies by 
sea, or to move to the north, so after relieving Ferma- 
koil, ho moved towards Fondicherry with the object 
of preventing the French boats from landing, and also 
of obtaining provisions. In this he was unsuccessful. 
He then determined on proceeding to QddaKir ((Judda- 
lore), which place he reached, after having been 
greatly harassed by Haidar^s troops, who hovered 
about him, without affording any chance of a general 
action. Here he was compelled to remain inactive for 
four months, owing to lack of supplies. He next 
marched to attack the fortified pagoda of Chilambram 
(Chedambram) near Porto Novo, but was repulsed by 
the brave resistance of the garrison, whose numbers 
were much greater than he was led to expect. A few 
days aftei*wards the KngliHh fleet, un<ler Hir Edward 
Hughes, arrived from Madras, when preparations were 
made for a joint attack on (Jhilamliram. But Hai<1ar, 
who had heard of the previous siege, made a forced 
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march of a hundred miles in two days and a half, and 
with his whole army took up a strong position between 
the British troops and Gudal6r. 

On July I, Coote, having abandoned the siege and 
embarked his munitions of war, advanced to encounter 
the enemy, hoping to dislodge them from the ground 
they had taken up, and to force on a general action. 
Forming his troops into column, with a strong 
baggage-guard between his right and the sea, he 
moved on rapidly, keeping to the east of a ridge of 
sandhills which intervened between him and Haidar's 
force. His first line at length reached an opening in the 
, ridge, which he penetrated, after clearing it of the party 
that held it, and deployed again in order of battle 
with his front to the west. He then awaited, under 
a heavy fire, the arrival of his second line, which, not- 
withstanding repeated assaults of Haidar's cavalry 
aided by guns, steadily advanced and occupied 
a prominent sandhill near the Pass. Haidar, enraged 
at the gallant resistance offered by Coote's second 
line, directed a desperate charge of all his cavalry on 
both the lines of the little English force. This 
attack was bravely repelled, and the loss inflicted by 
the grape of the defenders was so heavy that Haidar 
was induced to withdraw, first his guns, and then all 
his troops, while Coote, when his two lines were 
united, moved on and took up a position at M6ti- 
pdliam, near Porto Novo. Haidai^ left the scene of 
battle with great reluctance, and was indeed nearly 
captured. He is said to have lost 10,000 men 
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in killod and woundod. The British loM was 
triflinjj;'. 

ThiM BiiocoHH onahlod Cooto to offoct a junction with 
a foroo tliou on its way from Bongal by tho Pulioat 
Lako, whilu \m onward move compelled Tipd to raiHO 
tho Hiogo of Wdndiw&flh, which ho had invoutod. 
Thus reinforced, (.'ooto captured tho fortroHH of 
TirupaHiir, before Haidar could reach the place to 
relievo it, an<l having procured a «mall Hupply of rice, 
he marched to encounter that chief on the very ground 
which had witnoHHcd in tho previous year tho disaHter 
that befell Colonel Uaillie. To Haidar that disanter 
seemed a prognostic of victory. On August 27, Coote's 
advanced guard reached the spot, and finding the 
enemy in force in front of them, orders were given 
to occupy a small thick grove on an eminence, sur- 
rounded by a water-course. The first lino of his troops 
was promptly drawn up to confront the main body of 
the enemy, the second line being directed to support 
it, as well as the detachment boMing the grove 
referred to. The enemy, however, poured in a heavy 
fire against this position, while tho village of Pollilur 
was occupied by them in strength, and the heavy 
jungle and water-courses which intervened prevented 
any combined action. After long delay, a brigade of our 
first line succeeded in seizing the village and in tumuig 

* Htiidiir'N Army on HiIn odCMHioii In miid to Imvo ootiHliiiod of 
600 KuropoanH, 1,100 TophmmU or hnlf-otiittoH, 40,000 auvnlry, 18,400 
Infnniry, with forty-mtvoii ki"^*** boxiUuM inuiioiiio aumbvri of 
IrrvgulurM, And litviiiM of vnriuuH tribulAry ohlofi. 
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the enemy's left. A similar movement of our second 
line forced their right, and enabled the English troops 
to gain a rising ground from which they brought 
their guns to bear on their opponents, and compelled 
them to retreat. The losses on either side were not 
great, nor was any material advantage gained by 
either of the combatants. 

Coote, despairing of obtaining any decisive success, 
proceeded to Madras, with the object of resigning his 
command, but was induced by Lord Macartney, the 
Governor, to resume it for the purpose of relieving 
Vellore^, which was hemmed in by Haidar's army, 
then encamped near Sholingarh. He accordingly re- 
joined the British force, and after capturing Poltir on 
the way, proceeded to reconnoitre Haidar's position. 
Vellore was in the last straits, its siege haviug been 
vigorously prosecuted under the skilful supervision of 
French engineers, and, owing to failing supplies, its 
surrender was imminent. Haidar was not prepared 
however for an immediate attack, as he had sent out 
his cattle to graze at a distance from his camp, and 
was acting merely on the. defensive. When apprised 
of the rapid advance of Coote's force, he at once 
recalled the cattle and their drivers, and getting his 
guns into position, opened a heavy cannonade on the 

^ The Vellore fort is of irregular shape, with massive granite walls, 
the upper parapets being lined with brickwork with embrasures at 
certain intervals. The main rampart had round towers and rect- 
angular projections, while beneath was a fausse'braye and a broad 
ditch. There is a famous temple inside, called the Kaliani Mantapam, 
adorned with splendid sculptures and a delicately carved root 

a 
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leading Englinh brigodoB. HIb guns, howovor, were 
ill served^ and although liis cavalry made determined 
charges on the firHt line of the KngliMh, they were met 
with a Hevcre croBH-fire, which thinned Iub ranks and 
compelled Iub retreat. In thiB, his troops Buffered 
great Iobh from the fire of the rear rank of the English 
line^ which faced about for the purpose. The second 
English line, after a severe struggle, in which it was 
at one time nearly overwhelmed by Ilaidar's cavalry, 
was also successful in repelling the enemy, and the 
Mysore troops were at last reluctantly obliged to 
relinquish the contest. The engagement caimot, how- 
ever, be said to have been in any way decisive, although 
Uaidar's loss is alleged to have exceeded 5,000 men. 

In order to procure supplies for the starving garrison 
of Vellore, Coote made an expedition into the temtories 
of the petty chiefs of the Cbittdr district north of 
Vellore. But as Ilaidar had recently ravaged the 
country, owing to its defection from his cause, the 
relief derived from this source only amounted to 
provisions for six weeks, which (Joote succeeded in 
throwing into the besieged fortress. Shortly after- 
wards he returned with his army to Madras. At 
the urgent request of the Government, instead of 
embarking for I^engal as he had at first intended, he 
remained at Fort St. George, and himself accom{)anied 
the troops which were despatched to succour the 
Vellore garrison. Though stricken down with ilhiess, 
the veteran soldier accomplished the task, and having 
thrown in ar stoic of provisions for three months, 
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retraced his steps to Tirupastii*, notwithstanding 
a resolute attempt on the part of Haidar to bar his 
progress. 

One other event of importance in this stage of the 
hostilities between Haidar and the English took place 
at this time. Lord Macartney, the recently appointed 
Grovemor of Madras, had received orders from home 
directing him to take active measures against the 
Dutch, then in arms against the English. Haidar, 
anxious to secure the co-operation of the Dutch, 
entered into a defensive treaty with the Governor of 
Negapatam, by which, in return for his aid, he 
agreed to make over to him the English district of 
Ndgur. This design was frustrated by Colonel 
Braithwaite, then commanding a field force at Tanjore, 
who not only drove Haidar's troops out of the town 
of Ndgur, but took by storm Negapatam itself. The 
occupation of this place led to the evacuation for 
the time by Haidar of the Tanjore territory, and 
of the minor posts held by him below the Ghdts. The 
eflFect of the success however was not of long duration, 
for in February 1782, Tipu, at the head of a large force, 
in which were 400 Europeans, signally defeated 
Colonel Braithwaite who was taken prisoner. The 
engagement lasted during three days, and was decided 
by the gallantry of M. Lally, who led his French 
soldiers gallantly on, and made a desperate charge 
with the bayonet against the English square. The 
Mysore cavalry rushed in upon the broken square and 
destroyed the little English force. 

6 2 
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Haidar had fully antioipatod that the Ni/im wouM 
caiTy out hiH undortakinf; to Bubduu tho Hark&rs, that 
U, MaAulipatam, Il^&inandri^ and other di»triot« on 
the eafltorn coast. Ni;s&ni Alt, however, Buffered 
Haidar to boar tho whole brunt of the war, and 
never moved a man. The explanation of thin iH that 
Ha»tingM, an soon as he diseovered the intention of 
the Madras Government to make over Guntdr to 
Muhammad Allt disavowed the transaction, and 
ordered tlte immediate restitution of tlte district, 
a measure which disarmed the hostility of the Nizim, 
who moreover feared tliat the Mughal Emperor ha<l 
secretly promised to confer on IJaidar the Vice- 
royalty of the Deccan. Nor ha<l Hastings been less 
successful in detaching the Mfir&th&s from the hostilo 
combination. The liegent of N&gpdr, namod Mdd^i, 
had b(!un induced to pormit British troops to march 
througli his territory, while Mahdajl Shidhia, sur- 
prised by (.'olonel Uarnac in the Owalior territory, 
had consented to eifoct a peace I)etween the Mar&th&s 
and the Kuglish. This convention, calle<l the treaty 
of Halbdi, was concluded on May 17, 178a'. Although 
litilo favourable to the E. L (Company, inasmuch 
as thi^y sacrificed by it much territory, and promise<l 
to abandon the cause of the usurper llaghub&, it 
was so far nominally advautagoous that it provided 
for the restoration by Haidar of all the conquests 
be had made from the English and the Naw&b 
of Arcot. The execution of this piirt of tho treaty 

' It WAN titially ruiiflod afior Ilnidjtr'M doAili. 
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was impracticable, but it had the effect of severing 
the coalition between the Mar&thds and Haidar, who 
thus stood alone against the English. 

Haidar, although deserted by his native allies, un- 
supported by the French, and threatened by rebellion 
in his western possessions, was not a man to abandon 
himself to despair. He had not indeed achieved his 
main object of driving the English out of Southern 
India. But he had overrun large tracts of their country, 
occupied most of their principal foi-ts, and fought 
steadily and with success against his antagonists. 
What he himself thought of the struggle is thus 
recorded by Wilks, as forming a topic of conversation 
with his finance minister, Pumaiya : — 

'I have committed a great error. I have purchased a 
draught of s^ndhi (an intoxicatiiig drink) at the price of a 
lac of pagodas. Between me and the English there were 
grounds for mutual dissatisfaction, hut no sufficient cause 
for war, and I might have made them my friends in spite 
of Muhammad AH, the most treacherous of men. The defeat 
of many Baillies and Braithwaites will not destroy them. 
I can ruin their resources by land, hut I cannot dry up the 
sea. I ought to have reflected that no man of common 
sense will trust a Mardthd, and that they themselves do not 
expect to be trusted ^ I have been amused by idle expecta- 
tions of a French force from Europe ; hut, supposing it to 
arrive and to be successful liere, I must go alone against the 

^ The Mardth&s, like the Afghans, were generally distrusted in 
India. There is a well-known anecdote regarding the Duke of 
Wellington having driven the G6khla chief in an open carriage, 
unattended, to the Mar^thd camp. His agent expressed astonish- 
ment at this temerity, and being asked to explain, replied, *• You 
know, after all, we are only Mar^thils.' 
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MarAthrtfl, and incur tho reproach of the French for di«tru«t- 
in^ them ; for I dare not admit thorn in force inio Mynoro/ 

ITaidar, having doMpatchod troopH to ro-OHtabli8h 
bis authority in Malalm^r, (>oorg, and tho acyoining 
diHtriot of Iklam (M'anjar&])£d)i waH about to loavo 
tho low country hiniHolf, when ho roceivod nowH of 
tho landing at Porto Novo of tho Fronoh troopH whom 
ho had long ox])oct()(l. Unfortunately for hint, tho 
oonvoyB Ix^aring tluH Huocour had on two oooanionH 
boon intorooi)tod and capturod by UritiHh ni(«i-of- 
war, HO that the nuin])or of NoldiorH actually landed 
waH but Huiall, while liaidar'H own army wan much 
reduced by the expeditionu to tho w<mt oonitt. Several 
actionn took place between the rival EngliHh and 
French fleetH, without any decinivo roHultH. Tho French 
troopH, after landing, occupied (iddalur ((/uddalore)and 
Pennakoil, but their numberH did not exceed 1/200 
Eur()i)eaitH, and M. do Wwmy wan unwilling to hazard 
a general action till he could arrive himnelf with 
fuHhor reinforc(?mentH. Nor waH Coote doHirouH to 
rittk a cont<mt at a diHtance from hin own nmourcoH, 
and on ground which the enemy occupied in force. 

Hearing of the ca])itulation of Termakoil, however, 
ho advanc<jd towardH WAndiw/lnh, whence the enemy 
retired towanln Pondicherry, Fin<Ung, for the roaHoriM 
above giv(^n, that tlu^y w(Te not preparod imme- 
diately to encounter him, (^)ote determined to pro- 
ceed to Ami, which from itM central i)OHition wan the 
chief d(!pAt which llaidar Htill hoM below the GhdtH 
for Htoring Iuh nupplicH an<i ammunition. Coote 
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calculated that a move on this place, which was 
slightly garriboned, would have the eflFect of drawing 
out the enemy from their strong position at Kellinur, 
near Pondicherry, and would at the same time facili- 
tate his procuring supplies for his own force. He 
accordingly marched in that direction, but Haidar 
being advised of his advance, detached Tipii with 
a strong reinforcement to strengthen Ami, following 
himself the next day. On June a, 1782, when Coote 
was about to encamp near the fort, he was attacked 
by Tipii and M. Lally. The latter lost a gun in the 
action which ensued, but Coote's hope of surpris- 
ing the garrison failed. Although he advanced to 
attack Haidar, that chief by his rapid movements 
evaded all the attempts of the English commander 
to come to close quarters, and by an ingenious ambus- 
cade decoyed the British mainguard into a position 
where they were charged by masses of the Mysore 
cavalry and suffered heavy loss. This was the last 
engagement in which Cooibe and Haidar encountered 
one another, and both of them died within a year. 

In the month of August a force was despatched by 
the Bombay Government to invade Malabar. Colonel 
Humberstone, the commanding officer, having seized 
Calicut, advanced towards Pdlghdtcherri, capturing 
several small forts on the way. In the meanwhile 
Tipii, who had been ordered by his father to proceed 
at once to oppose the English, marched with great 
rapidity from the eastern provinces, and, reaching 
Malabar in October, endeavoured to cut off their 
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comtnunioaiions with tho coaHt. Tho Englinh force 
rotroatod to Pun&ni (ranni&ni), forty n\\\m Houth of 
Calicut, where, throwing up redoubts, and protected 
by two British men-of-war, they awaited the aHHault 
of Tipd's army, which is said to have consiHted of 
8,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, l)eHides in'egulars, 
including 600 Europeans among the troops. The 
Englinh commander is stated to have had 800 Euro- 
peans, 1,000 Sepoys, and a contingent of i,aoo 
Travancore soldiers. Tipii, after a distant cannonade 
of some days, made a vigorous attack in four columns. 
One of these was headed by M. Lally, but was 
compelled to retreat, and cross the Panni&ni river. 
There Tipii remained inactive for some days, when 
his whole army suddenly marched to the eastward, 
on the receipt of disastrous information from his 
father's camp. 

Tlie monsoon, coming on a short time after the 
contest at Ami, had compelled all the combatants in 
Coromandel to cease hostilities for a time. The English 
force returned to Madras, while the French retired 
to (.Hiddalore, and IJaidar encamped with his troops 
sixteen mih)S north of Aroot. He had for a long 
time suffered from a cancer in his back, and the 
disease was aggravated l)y tho fatigue incurred in 
his numerous campaigns. Tho skill of his medical 
advisers proved of no avail, and he died in his camp 
at Narsingh ll&yanapdt, near (Jhitttjr, on Dec. 7, 1782, 
or Hijri 119,'; ^ 

' By the prooeis callod afj/ad (ihni In, a, b, j, d), in which evory 
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letter has a numerical value, it is customary to record in India the 
decease of celebrated men by such a combination of letters as will 
give their name, or character, or the manner of their death, while 
showing at the same time the date of the occurrence. The most 
felicitous of these compositions which I have met with are the 
following, in Persian : — 

' B-amaxfun as ham ufldd,* L e. ' Ham&yun fell from the roof,' the 
numerical value of these letters, when added up, being Hijri 962/63, 
the year of his death, which was caused by a fall from his palace. 

* Jahdngir cut jahdn raft,* i. e. ' Jahingir left the world,' making 
Hijri 1036 the year of his decease. 

In the case of Haidar, a very singular result was obtained, as 
shown below. 

(Arabic letter) H » 8 

ai «K 10 

da » 4 

r K aoo 



(Arabic cdn) A « 


70 


1 =^ 


30 


i -» 


10 


(Arabic guttural) Kh « 


600 


& » 


I 


n - 


50 


ba -= 


a 


h » 


5 


& ^ 


I 


du « 


4 


r « 


aoo 



Total 1 195 being the Hijri year of 

Haidar's death. 

The following verse on his tomb brings in this remarkable com- 
bination of letters : — 

* Kih in Sh^h dsudah t& chfst ni[m ? 
Chih t^lrikh rahalat namudah ast u? 
Yaki z'&n miy^n guft tdrikh wa ndm 
Kih ''Haidar All Eh^ Bahddur" bigu.' 

' What is the name of this lamented sovereign ? 
What is the date shown of his departure (decease) ? 
One from among them (the bystanders) told the date and name 
Say '' Haidar All Khin Bahadur.' 
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CHAPTER XVI 

IIaIDAU'S ChaKAC-TKU and ADMrNIBTllATION 

l^KFOiiK narrating; iho circuiiiRtancoA which followtxl 
Ilaidar 8 demiHOt and tlio courHo of ovontB (luring tho 
roign of hm won Tipii Sultftn, it may bo appropriate 
to ]'of()r to the cliaracter, public and private, of the 
diHtinguiHhod Holdier who from obscurity rained him- 
Hclf to a tlirono, and made hiH name a terror to hiH 
focH. Ah n^ganlH the memorable warlike operationn 
in which he took a leading part, the accountH derived 
from KngliHh and French HourceH ar(» ho conilicting, 
owing to the rivalry of thene nationn, and tht^r 
HtrugglcH for Hupremacy, that an abnolutely impartial 
entimate of hin military reputation iH well-nigh im- 
poHHible. It may nafely be aHHOtied^ however, that 
in their dcsallngn with the nativen of India at tliin 
period the French were more Hym])athetie than their 
hereditary enemien, the KngliHh. Although the French 
di<l not, like the I'ortuguoHe, lone their nationality 
by too intimate Hocial ndationn with the people of 
the country, their attitu<le to them waH more genial 
and attractive than that of the KngliHh, whoHo 
national temperament, although compelling renpect, 
and, as iu the cane of (31ive, unbounded military 
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devotion, did not inspire aflFection. It was for this 
reason probably that Haidar, when first mounting 
the ladder of his future success, was inclined to seek 
the support of the French; and, throughout his 
struggles with the English, they wei"e found in numbers 
in his army, and gallantly assisting him in his vari- 
ous enterprises. It must be remembered, too, that 
the name of Dupleix was still a rallying war-cry to 
those who were opposed to English ascendancy, and 
that the issue of events was so uncertain that no one 
could foresee which of the two rival European powers 
would ultimately become the master of Southern 
India. 

Haidar was a bom soldier, an excellent rider, and 
skilful alike with his sword and his gun. Trained 
by early habits to active exertion, he could undergo 
great fatigue without suffering from it, and when at 
the head of his troops, he was reckless of personal 
danger, thus stimulating the courage of his followers. 
Cool and sagacious in war-time, he excelled in cavalry 
tactics, and seemed to possess by intuition the know- 
ledge how to launch his horsemen with the greatest 
effect on the enemy. It may be doubted, however, 
whether in an open field he was able to cope with the 
Mardthd hordes, while, having no acquaintance with 
practical engineering, he had to rely in the sieges 
which he undertook on the ability and skill of the 
French officers in his service. Perhaps his most 
remarkable characteristic was the celerity with which 
he made forced marches on various occasions, always 
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with a BuccoHHful rcHult, foats which could only have 
been perfonned by a man who wan both hardy and 
daring. Tho celebrity of hiH natno, and the rich 
opportunitioH for plunder which his nunierouN expe- 
ditions offered, attracted to bin standard vast nuinbers 
of recruits, who, although ho was niggardly in his 
paynutnts, were firmly attached to him and fought 
gallantly under his orders. To the French wlio wcjro 
in his service lie appears to have been generally con- 
siderate, and to havo placed great reliance on their 
fidelity and tho bravery of thoir officers. 

As regards his administrative capacity, it may be 
said that, owing to his being constantly engaged in 
war, and therefore absent from his capital, ho was 
noceHsarily compelled to confide much to subordinate 
agents; and although his experience of Br&hmans, 
l)ased on the treachery of his early ally Khande ll&o, 
was unfavourable on the whole, he had no option but 
to entniHt this capal>le, though not always trustworthy 
caste, with most of the <letails of revenue manage- 
ment. ]Iaidar*s remedy for ncjglect of duty and for 
egregious plundering, to the <letriment either of the 
peasantry or tlie tn^asury, was the scourge, which 
he applied frcjely, ofti^n periiaps justly, but always 
with s(iverity. It may l»e sai<l that tho *Korla,' 
a whip with a v(^ry long lash, reigned supreme, 
floggings Ixiing of daily occuri'ence, as related by the 
missionary Hehwartz, and few ofiieials appear to 
have escaped the infliction, which is not extraordinary 
when one considers that ilaidar did not hesitate to 
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apply the discipline to his own son. Nevertheless, 
although his training had been defective, and his 
policy often dictated severe punishments, it does not 
seem that he was wantonly brutal, or that he took a 
pleasure in torturing his prisoners. Sad tales might 
indeed be told of many of his English captives, who 
were half-starved, and sometimes forcibly circumcised^ ; 
but the manners of the time were savage, every man's 
hand being against his neighbour, while the English 
soldier was regarded by the natives as a ferocious 
beast who could only be subdued by main force. 

He had no compunction in devastating whole tracts 
of his own country in order to prevent an enemy 
from subsisting his troops on local supplies, nor did 
he evince any compassion for the conquered, or show 
liberality to the distressed. His every action was 
regulated by a cold calculating temperament, but he 
rewarded handsomely those who served him well, and 
thus secured their attachment. In marked contrast 
to his successor, he was entii-ely free from bigotry, 

^ There is a curious little book, published -in 1824, which relates 
the captivity of one James Scurry, who, having been taken prisoner 
by the French, was, with several others, handed over by the French 
admiral Su£&ein at Giidalur to Haidar, by whose orders the party, 
which comprised fifteen youths, was sent to Seringapatam, where, 
having been previously drugged, they were all circumcised. His 
statement is confirmed by James Bristow, an artilleryman, who, 
when a prisoner, was compelled to undergo the same rite. This 
individual, after an imprisonment of nearly ten years, escaped 
from the hiU fort of Hutridrug, suffering terrible privations till he 
reached an English camp near Kopal. He speaks in terms of grati- 
tude of the kindness of some Mysore women who supplied him with 
food on his perilous journey. He published a narrative in 1794. 
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l)oing indood wholly indifforcmt to religious Honti- 
inentH, and ho carod not one jot what faith Iuh oflicialH 
followed) BO long aM they ol>eyed Iuh bolioHtH. 

In perHon he Im doHoribed aH of medium height 
with rather eoarse features, whieh were embrowned 
})y the Huu ; Iuh none nmall but aquiline, his eyoH 
alHO Hmall, and the lower lip thick. Contrary to the 
cuHtom of moHt Orientaln, and oHpooially of MuHal- 
m&nH, he had neither beard nor whinkerH. Although 
not addicted to wearing jewellery, ho waH not 
devoid of vanity in druHH, the body and Hleeves of his 
habit fitting neatly, and 1>eing drawn close by stringH, 
while the roHt of his robe was ample and hung in 
foldn. His turban was of l)riHiant scarlet, ilat at 
the top, and of ImmenHC length. When with the 
army, ho wore a uniform of white satin with gold 
flowers, faced with yellow, drawers of the same 
material, and boc^ts of yellow velvet, with a scarf 
of white silk round his waist. 

Ho is Haid to have been very aocossiblo to all and 
to have conversed with great readiness. In close inter- 
courHo with his boon-companions he did not hesitate 
to make use of the foulest abuse. In matters of 
busiru^HH his Hhrewdness an<l <mpacity wore remark- 
able, and he liad the faculty of giving his attention 
to Hoveral HubjectH at the Name time, ho tliat he couhl 
hear a letter read, dictate orders, and witness a 
theatrical exhibition all at once, without being dis- 
tracted })y any one of these occupations. Although 
he was unable to read or write, the answor to every 
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document of importance was read over to him by a 
second person after it had been written by one of his 
scribes, thus ensuring absolute accuracy, after which 
he scrawled his signature^. All State business was 
transacted under his own eyes with regularity and 
despatch, his retentive memory enabling him to 
supervise closely everything that was done by his 
subordinates. The evenings were enlivened by 
comedies, and the performances of trained groups of 
dancing gii'ls, and not unfrequently ended in a de- 
bauch with some chosen friends. He had an extensive 
harem, and did not scruple to seize and place in it 
any girl who possessed superior attractions ; but he 
never allowed his sensuality to incapacitate him from 
attention to his public duties, while great allowances 
must be made for him, considering the time in 
which he lived, and the license which results from 
protracted warfare. 

On great occasions he made a magnificent show 
with his chosen troops. His regiments of cavalry, in 
which were many Europeans, headed his procession ; 
then followed 500 warriors mounted on camels ; after 
which came the state elephants with richly em- 
broidered trappings ; then two regiments of Abys- 
sinian horse, wearing plumes of red and black ostrich 

^ The writer possesses a Mardthd grant issued by him, in which 
the signature is simply the Arabic letter * h * for Haidar, twice 
repeated, in an inverted form, thus tyty for ^. Very few Indian 
princes at this time wrote their names at the end of their com- 
munications, the official seal at the head of such documents being 
confirmed by an impression of the signet-ring, which was rarely 
taken off the chiefs finger. 
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fsAthiirfi, And oarryiug HU)d-beAdo<l lanooM ; f(i11owo<I 
by Itifttntry wdiiring largo %\\\i %mvs^ witli draworM 
roaahing i<i tho thigh, and arm<5d with liinc<m t<> 
which Mtiiall W\\^ wtsro attached. Next camo the no- 
bility, gurgiuMiMly arrayed, oovured with chain-annour, 
and H|)lendidly mounted, Then came the Naw&t/M 
own hoTMCM, richly decorated, and led by grooirm. 
To thcMe Muoceeded a troop of running footmen, and 
thcrt the principal ofHcerM of the household, with 
chaiuM of gold hanging down their brcaHtn. J^aHtly, 
at the end of the proccHNion came IJaidar hinmelf, 
mounted on a white elephant ' which wan captunxl in 
the HednAr country. The rear conNii^ted of a large 
number of elephatitM, Ave of which carried (ipecml 
royal inidgnia ^, and after tliem two Uiore regiuientn of 
AbyHHituan cavalry, and a crowd of foot-Moldiern of tlie 
Mante nation, who cloMcd the proceMnion. On each Hi<le 
of the line of ntarch moved a body of infantry clothed 
in white Nilk with long black lancen, plated with 
Nilver, and a<lonied with Hmall red Ntreamern at tlie 
tipH. The whole made up a gallant array, which 
could only be MurpaMNcd by that of the Great Muglial 
himHelf. 

Ilaidar c«)rtainly failed in acoompliNhing the object 

t Th« NO AMilml wliiU* 0lti|)lmiitM, wliinli wt^m m Itltfltly iMUxttti«<l 
by i)i0 Hi)Vutt«iuiiM of Hiintm mikI Ninttt, Wi^rt* tiui rttnlly WI1U0, but of 
ft difly t'ttd liriitk nolour, hh wam ttrolmlily ittni of llniilitr. 

* Tito \\x%i tmn'iod n ittoMiuu of uold ; iho Mtinottd ih<i 'MdhI 
rnHf^iib/ or iho UnIi oitililoiMi iiMimUy umiitod by iho MutfbiilM ; tho 
ibinl ft ItftiitboHit of whito WHK In ft u<'ht <mNltiK; tho fourth (wo 
gohlon poU, tmUod t^hurnhd ; niuX iho lifth ft rouitU ulmir, liilttid witli 
\yiiryf aitd oovttrnU with noltl. 
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he had in view at the close of his long and stormy 
career. But his want of success was mainly due to the 
duplicity of his native allies, and to the supineness 
of the French Government, which reserved all its 
strength for its operations against us in North 
America, and seemed quite indifferent to recovering 
the prestige it had lost in India. Had it despatched 
a sufficient army to the Coromandel coast when 
Haidar was operating against the Madras forces, 
there can be little doubt that Fort St. George would 
have fallen, and that the British authority would 
have been supplanted by the French flag. De Bussy 
arrived too late, and with Haidar's death, and the 
success of Hastings' diplomacy, commenced the final 
decline of French influence in India. 

Whatever defects may be justly attiibuted to 
Haidar as a ruler, or in his private life, he was 
a bold, an original, and an enterprising commander, 
skilful in tactics and fertile in resources, full of 
energy, and never desponding in defeat. For an 
Oriental he was singularly faithful to his engage- 
ments, and straightforward in his policy towards the 
British. Notwithstanding the severity of his internal 
rule, and the terror which he inspired, his name is 
always mentioned in Mysore with respect, if not with 
admiration. While the cruelties which he sometimes 
practised are forgotten, his prowess and success have 
an abiding place in the memory of the people. 
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CHAPTER I 

Tiptf's Accession to the Throne 

TiPiJ Sultan, on the death of his father, now 
assumed the sovereignty of Mysore. Bom in 1753 
at Devanhalli, the place where Haidar first dis- 
tinguished himself, he was named after a Musalman 
devotee at Arcot, for whom Haidar had a special 
veneration. His mother, Fakhr-un-Nissa, was a 
daughter of Mir Moln-ud-dln, for some years Governor 
of Eadapa. When the time of her delivery was nigh, 
it is said that she paid a visit to the shrine of the 
holy man, to obtain a blessing, and gave her child 
the name which he afterwards bore ^. 

^ There has been much discussion both as to the etymology and 
the meaning of the word Tipti. In the inscription on his tomb 
the name is written Tfp6, and it is often so pronounced in Mysore, 
but on his seal it is unmistakably Tipd, which mode of spelling 
the name has been adopted in this sketch. As regards the mean- 
ing of the word, although it has been asserted that Tipii is the 
Kanarese for a tiger, this is certainly erroneous. Independently 
of the improbability of a holy man, such as Tipti Mastiin Auliah, 
after whom Tipti was named, being called by the designation of a 
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Whon it liucamo apparont that Tfaiclar'H end waK 
approa(shiiif{, hiM miniHttirH, iMrnaiya and KriHhna 
lUo, took c3V(jry procautiou to coiUMjal tlio gravity of 
\m malady from tlio army, Imtno(Iiat()ly aftor IiIh 
<Ieath, uxpnmH moHHon|{urM on iluot caiuoiH wore do- 
Hpatcbod to ap])riHo lYpii of tho ovnnt, and to ur|i{o 
luH r(iturn with all Hpuud, wtiilo Jlaidar'H body, liavinfj; 
l)U()U umbalmod, waH forwarded ])rivatoly to Koldr iu 
a coflin nmondding a chuHt containing valuable Npoil. 
MatterH were ho well arrangeil that the Hecret of Iuh 
(leuuHe waH kept for many days, not only from the 
Knglbih, but from hiM own army, only the moHt truHty 
ofiioerH btiing made ao(]uainted with the occurrence. 
The troo])M marched we8twar<l, ilaidar'n clowsd palan- 
keen i)eing carried with the anny an if containing 
an invalid. If any HUHpicion were arouHed hy \m 
not Mho wing himnelf, no open demouMtration of in- 
credulity took place. 

Meanwhile Tiptl, who received intelligence of Iuh 
father'tt death in the Hhort Hpaco of four dayH, 
broke up hiM camp near Parmifini, and proceeded 
by force<l marchcM towards the main army, which 
had halted on the Penn&r river awaiting hia arrival 
au<i the junction of French troopM. II Im appearance 
in the camp was hailed with joy, and he at once 
aMMumed the control of aifairM, having at Iuh dinpoBal 



fiirofllouN iNmNt, tho word for a tlf(<tr In KaimrniMt In < liiiU/ How 
itui iiiiNtttko nromt in nIiowii ni tho otid of i\\\n Nkoluh. Tlpil MiiNUtt 
AuUhIi'h tomb ni Arcot iMmrit tho dnU 11411 Ilijrl, or i7iJ9 a.u., ttud 
whm uruoiud by Nuwiib tiuikliit UUuh Khdii, whu dlitd in 1739. 
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at least 90,000 troops, and a vast treasure hoarded at 
Seringapatam. 

Had the Madras Government at this juncture 
adopted energetic measures, it is probable that the 
defeat of the Mysore army would have ensued. But 
the veteran Sir Eyre Coote had been compelled by 
ill health to resign his command, and the Madras 
authorities, though aware of Haidar's death and of 
the difficulty which had arisen owing to the want of 
a leader for his troops, allowed a month to elapse 
before they ordered a force to the front to engage the 
enemy. 



CHAPTER II 

Captuuk of Bednuu by Oenebal Matthkwb— Itb 

IIkoovkuy iJY TiPti 

WiiKN tho Boml)ay Qovornmont hoard that Colonel 
Huinborstono was throatonod in Malabar by Tip6'B 
army, they deHpatchod General MatthewH with a Hmall 
force to relieve him from hitt precariouM position, and 
to effect a diverHion by neizing tho territory helcl by 
MyBore on tho coaut. ThiH expedition had acoom- 
pliHhed with bucouhb the reduction of K/ljdmandrug 
and Hondwar^ in Noi*th K&nara, taking alHo Heveral of 
Haidar'H HhipH, when intelligence of that chiefH death 
induced tlie Bombay authoriticH to nend ))eremptory 
orders to General MattliewH to Heize Bedntir. Having 
embarked )uh Hmall forces MatthewB landed at Kundft- 
pur, and in three dayB reached the foot of the IIoHan- 

' Aliouiiwfiniy mlUm from ITonttwAr nro ilto nolobruUul (U\rhi)\ipii 
FaUm, on iho Uivor HhuriiVAil, whi»h, though of Umn volunio t)iiin 
thoNti of NlHgurit, form a Nul)llniu MpAotacht. Tho ]<4J<1 KuU (oiio of 
four) loApH down a Mhoor d^^pth of 830 fiMti Into iho ahynn htOow, 
iNdng mot hAlfwuy down by ilio Jionror FaII, Anoihor ironionddUN 
cAiuraot. Tho wholo Noonory In of oxirAordinury bounty. Tho 
dopth of tho groAt fAU wan oArofuUy plumbud In 1B56 by two 
ofHoorHof tho IndlAn nuvy, wlio oontriy<Ml to Nling u orudlo iioronH 
tho top of tho AbyHM, and lAunching thomnolvon lu it, lot down u 
Hno to tho bottom. 
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gadi Pass. The ascent from this to Haidargarh at the 
top of the gh&t^ a distance of about eight miles, is 
tremendously steep, rough, and stony. Great boulders 
obstruct progress, with here and there a piece of 
slippery pavement in the worst parts of Hie defile. 
One gigantic rock is called tJie 'An^ Jerf,' from 
a tradition that an elephant was thence precipitated 
over the precipice. Modem skill has made this and 
several others of the old Mysore passes practicable 
for carts. At the time referred to, although thou- 
sands of bullocks yearly traversed it, the natural 
difficulties were so great, that had it been resolutely 
defended, Matthews could not possibly have reached 
the summit. Eut Colonel Macleod, who had joined 
him from Fanni&ni, had in his small detachment 
His Majesty's 42nd regiment, to whom from early 
associations hills and rocks were doubtless no serious 
obstacle. These gallant men, followed by the native 
troops, carried at the point of the bayonet one 
breastwork after anotJier with little loss, although 
some of the batteries were armed with numerous 
guns, and defended by thousands of the enemy. 

Bedntir fortress was at this time governed by 
Shekh Aydz or Haiy&t Sdhib, a Nfiir of Malabar, 
who had been forcibly converted to Isldm, and for 
whom Haidar had an extraordinary affection on 
account of his fidelity and trustworthiness. Tip6, 
however, resenting this partiality, had a personal 
dislike to him^ and had sent orders to supersede him 
in his post. But before his successor, Lutf All B^, 
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oould reach hin dostination, AyAz, diHirunting HIh 
Bovereign's intontions towards bini, and dospairiiig of 
holding his own against tho English, suiTonderod the 
fort and town of Haidarnagar to Matthews. 

It is not olear what advantage the Bombay Qovom- 
ment expected to gain by tlie temporaiy occupation 
of a district so far removed from any support, and 
in the heart of an inaccessible country. To Tipti 
it was of supreme importance to recover possession 
of it before reinforcements could be forwarded to the 
English general. He accordingly assembled a con- 
siderable anny, and, dividing his troops into two 
columns, despatched one of them to cut off all 
communication with the coast, and with the other 
invested the town of Haidarnagai*. In the meantime, 
Shekh Ay&z liad fled with an immense treasure, and 
succeeded in making his way to Bombay. Tho 
English troops, being only i ,600 in number, of whom 
400 were Europeans, were totally insufficient to 
defend the extensive fortifications, erected at different 
places in the heavy jungles which surrounded the 
town. Indeed Tipii experienced little difficulty in 
forcing the positions they held^ and compelling tlie 
garrison in the fort to surrender. He had the morti- 
fication, however, to fhid the treasury empty. So 
irritated was he at this unexpected result that, 
although Matthews had capitulated on condition 
that his troops should be permitted to withdraw 
unmolested to tho coast, the oon(]ueror placed him, 
with many other officers and men, in irons, and 
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sent the paxty to Seringapatam, where it is said 
Matthews was constrained by starvation to eat 
poisoned food, of which he died ^. It was asserted 
that Tipii was partly urged to commit this breach of 
faith owing to a detachment of Matthews* force 
having cruelly put to death the inhabitants of 
Anantpur, an outlying town in the Bedniir territory. 
But Wilks, who had ample means of ascertaining 
the real facts, declares in his history that the allega- 
tion was entirely devoid of truth. 

^ Some accounts say that he was despatched with the butt-ends 
of his guards' matchlocks. 



CHAPTER III 

SlRQK or MaNOALOIIK — TiiVj's CnUKLTIRS 

MAN(}AL()nK, the principal Hoaport in SouUi Kdnara, 
had beun captured onco by an Kh^HhIi iloot, but waH 
reoovonul by Ilaidar in 1768. It again Burrondc^rod, 
however, to (Jcnoral MatthcjwH, prior to hin attack on 
J^ednAr, the conunandant dodaring Uio poHt to bo 
untenable. Tipii, determined to regain poHHOMHion of 
the place, dcHpatehed a Hniall force to Hoi/iC it, but the 
attack waH fruHtrated. Ho then roHolved to beHiege it 
in ))erHon "with the whole of hin anny. Although he 
gained at the outnet Honie Hlight advantagoH by driving 
in the outpoHtn, and thereby cauHing a temporary 
))anio in the rankn of the IMtiHli troopH, Oolonel 
i/ampbell, the commanding oflicer, rcHolutely held the 
fort, which waH ill ada))ted for defence, in npite of the 
vigorouH attacks made upon it by the MyHore troopH, 
aided by tluj Hkill of French engineerH. Tipti*H heavy 
gunH, however, had nearly reduced the fortificationH to 
ruiuHj and an aHHault waH daily expected, when newH 
waH received of the oeHHation of lioHtilitieH between 
the KngliHh and French. The oflicern of the latter 
nation who were in the Mynore nervice honourably 
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declined to act any longer against the English, not- 
withstanding every inducement to them on Tip&'s part 
to continue tJie siege. They accordingly withdrew 
from the scene of operations ; and Tipd, indignant at 
the repulses he had met with in his attacks on 
a place which was avowedly weak, converted the 
siege into a blockade. The garrison, being short of 
provisions, were reduced to the greatest distress, but 
still held out bravely. Tipii agreed to a temporary 
armistice, to the terms of which, however, he did not 
adhere, his object being to starve out the defenders. 
The instructions of the English admiral forbad the 
captain commanding the squadron to resort to any 
hostile measures during the period prescribed by 
the preliminary articles of peace between the two 
European nations. The result of this inaction was 
that the defenders of Mangalore were so insufficiently 
supplied with food, that disease broke out, and the 
hospitals were filled. On a council of war being 
held, it was resolved to surrender, the brave garrison 
being permitted to retire to Tellicherri, 80 miles to 
the south, according to the terms of a treaty which 
was executed in January, 1784. By this convention 
Tip6 recovered possession of all the territory held by 
his father in E&nara and Malabar. Before return- 
ing to the upper country, he signalized his zeal for 
the faith of Isl&m by driving out of the coast region 
no fewer than 30,000 of its Christian inhabitants, who 
were forcibly deported into Mysore. His own account 
of tJiis infamous transaction is that the Portuguese, 
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having on protonoo of trado obtained sottlomonta on 
tho wostorn coaHt, had prohibited Musahiutns from 
practising thuir faith, and oxpoUod Hindus from tlioir 
territory, those who remained, in spite of the pro- 
hibition, being enrolled as (yhristians. He added 
that, in process of time, they won over the h)OAl 
K(^(ls to tolerate their proceedingSi and by cajoling 
tho pliant population, made numerous converts to 
their 'abandoned religion.* 'Mis Majesty, the shadow 
of God,' so runs his bombastic effusion, ' being in- 
formed of these circumstances, the rage of IslAm 
began to boil in his breast. He ordered that an 
enumeration and description of the houses of all 
(Christians should bo madci and then sent detach- 
ments under tr\isty ofllcers who, after (^arly pmyers, 
acting in accordance with their instructions, seiKe<l 
60,000 (k/o) persons, great and small of botli sexes, 
who w<^ro carried to tho resplendent presence. They 
were then des])atched to the capital, and tho males 
being fonned into battalions of iive Inmdred each, 
under tho commfuid of officers well instructed in the 
faith^ were honoured with tho distincticm of I si Am, 
an<i distributed in the principal garrisons.* These 
unfortunate people received the apjudlation of 
•Ahmadi* or 'praiseworthy,* and the date of their 
forcible conversicm was commemorated by tho phrase, 
' Qod is tlie protector of tlie religion of Alunad ^' 

' It In Nifitod ilint Tipt!l diminnclod tlio Hurrondor of tho dnuKhiorN 
of Hoino of ilioHii (JlirlNtiiiiiH in onlor to Imvo ttioin plniMMl In hU 
Mcrogliu, aiid that, on tho rofuMiil of tho paroutv, tho Inttor hnd thoir 
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Similar cruelties were practised on the people of 
Coorg, the small hill district where Haidar had 
barbarously cut off the heads of all who opposed 
his progress. Some resistance having been made to 
the Mysore Governor, Tipii marched into the country 
with his army, and lectured the Coorgs on the iniquity 
of their custom of polyandry. He warned them that 
if any further rebellion took place he would extinguish 
it by removing the population and Isl&mizing them. 
At a later period he actually carried this barbarous 
threat into execution, devastating tJie province, and 
driving the wretched inhabitants like sheep to 
Seringapatam, where tiiey had to submit to circum- 
cision and the sanctifying rites prescribed by the 
despot. 

noses, ears, and npper lips cut ofL, and were then paraded through 
the streets on asses, with their faces towards the tails of the 



CUAPTKR IV 

CoLONRL Fullauton'h Mimtauv Opkhationh 

JuHT l)oforo tlio <loath of Ilaidar, Mr. Hullivan, tho 
£nfi;liHh lloHidont at Tanjoro, aii official of oxooptional 
ability, had doviiiod a Mcheino for oo-opuratiu^ with 
(yolonol IIiunborHtono in Malabar, by Honding an 
oxpodition to i'ilfjrhdt, ind (Joitnbatoro. Ihit thU 
plan, Ixdnjj oppoHod, or at any rato unnupporiod by 
Sir Kyro ('Ooto, had fallon through. Mr. Hulllvan 
now Hought to forward tho viowH of hiH Oovomnient 
by ontoring into nogotiationH with ono Tirunial lUio, 
who profoHHod to bo an oniiHNary of tho MyHoro lUni, 
witli tho objoct of roHtoring to ])owor tho inipriHoniid 
lUljd. TluN (hmign boing a])provod by tho lirittHh 
authoritioH, a foroo waH doH])at(Oind undor Colonol 
Ijang, which ocoupiod variouH placcH in tho ('olni- 
batoro and Madura diMtrictH. (.*oIon(d Fullarton 
shortly aftorwardn Huccoodod to tho command. On 
learning that Atlmiral Hudroin waN about to diH- 
ombark Fronch troopH at (Kidalur, ho nuirchud in 
haHto to that ])laco, but on Iuh arrival hoanl of tho 
ooflHation of hoHtilitioM botweon tho Kuropoan powurn. 

Being appriiied however of Tipu'n violation of the 
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armistice at Mangalore, Colonel FuUarton moved 
at once on Pdlgh&t from Dindigal to relieve the 
distressed garrison. He was encouraged in this 
effort by reports of disaffection among the Mysore 
troops, and of a widespread conspiracy to overthrow 
the usurper. But the latter combination, though it 
actually existed, was, fortunately for Tipd, detected, and 
all the leaders in it were summarily executed ^, except 
two who were placed in iron cages. Fullarton, notwith- 
standing many natural obstacles, due to heavy rain, 
and the vast forest which skirts the Anamalai Hills, 
succeeded in forcing his way to Pdlghdt, which 
surrendered to his arms. Then finding it impossible 
to advance at once to Tellicherri on the coast, he 
proceeded to Coimbatore, which he captured. Before 
however he could make any. further progress, he 
received an intimation that negotiators were being 
sent to Tipti to arrange terms of peace, and he was 
directed to abstain from further hostilities. 

As his force consisted of 13,000 men, and as he 
himself was an officer of great ability and energy, it 
is probable that his junction with the British troops 
on the west coast would have led to a complete 
defeat of Tip6. But, as we have seen on previous 
occasions, the vigorous efforts of the English mili- 
tary commanders were paralyzed by the timidity 
and hesitation of the civil authorities at Madras. 
European diplomatists, with rare exceptions, are 
no match for the duplicity and craft of Orientals. 

^ Some were blown from a gun, and others impaled. 

I 
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It iH not thoroforo HurprxHing that, after protracted 
iiogotiatioim, iti whicli tho Madras eiivoyH wore 
HuI)j()otud to much liuiniliation, Tipil Higriud in March, 
1784, a ])oaco for the niutual roHtitution of the ])laceH 
which the two powoi'H had Heized, and for the Hur- 
rcnder of all priHonerH, a convontion by which lio 
Hacriflced litth), and waH ahh) to l)oaHt that tho 
KngliHh liad cringed before hhn. The natural roHult 
waH that ho rc-occupicnl all the Houthorn part of 
Malabar, and that the fruitH of FuUarton'H entert)riHe 
weni thrown away. Kv(m an regardH tlu* hundrodfi 
of perHoriH langumhing in prjHon, and the thouHandH 
whom Tipd had forcibly carried away from thoir 
liomcH, he HtudiouHly evaded Hurrendering more than 
a very limited number. Indeed, the great majority 
of thoHO who had Huffered impriHonment had either 
periHhed from the hardMhipH they endured, or had 
met with a violent death at the handH of Tipii*H 
exeoutionerH. Many of the KngliHh oflicorH, iMmidcn 
General MatthewH, had been ruthlcHHly murdered, 
by poifion or other foul meann, while natives of tho 
country bad been froc^uontly sent to die at Kab&hlrug. 



CHAPTER V 

Campaign against the MarXthas 

TiPu's next military operations were conducted 
against certain chiefs in the country between the 
Ki'ishna and the Tungdbhadra. These chiefs, having 
succumbed to Haidar, had evaded paying the tribute 
due to him, knowing well that they would be 
supported in their contumacy by the Mardthds, to 
which nation most of them belonged. The principal 
malcontent was the Deshdi or J&gird&r of the strong 
hill fort of Nargund^ who, with his cousin of 
Rdmdnig, a neighbouring fort, relied upon aid 
from Poona, and refused to submit to Tipii. The 
Mysore army besieged both places, the latter 
falling speedily, notwithstanding Parasu Rdm Bh&o's 
attempts to relieve it. Venkat Rdo, the chief of 
Nargiind, valiantly defended that town for some 
months, but was at last compelled to capitulate. 

* In 1858 Bh^kar lUo, the J^gird&r of this State, murdered 
Mr. C. Manson, the political agent in the southern Mar^tha 
country, and for this crime was hanged, the territory being con- 
fiscated, but the lUmdrdg portion of it had been preyiously severed 
from it 

I 2 
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Tlio promiBo of pcrHonal Bafuty ^ivon to Iiim waB 
however sot at naught, and on h'lH Hurrondor hu waH 
Hcnt in chains to die niiHerably at KabAhlrug. 

Thin expedition, though profeHHodly undei'taken for 
the purpose of Htt'ongthening his woak northern 
frontier, ini2)Iied extraordinary Bolf-Hufliciency and 
arroganon on the part of Tipu. IIo uliould liave 
known that by provoking a collision witli the war- 
like hoHts of the MarAthfis, guided l>y the astute 
policy of I^AnA Farnavis and containing such leaders 
as Mahdaji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar/ he wotild 
bring down u2)on himself a cloud of enetnies. More- 
over^ the peace with the Knglish was but a lioUow 
truce, and the Qovernor-Qonoral had shown a ten- 
dency to seek an alliance both with the Mardth&s 
and the Niz&rn. In the beginning of 1786 the two 
latt(T powers, having arranged all the preliminary 
ootulitions, despatched their conjoint forccm to invade 
Mysore, the MarAth&s being comniandod by llari 
I'anth, atul tlie NizAm's contingent ))y lYihavvar 
Jang. Tipij, who had just returned from (Joorg, 
advanced to encounter tlnan, having iirst assumed 
tlie title of Kitig (Pfidshfih). After ordering his 
gc^n<^ral, B<irhATi-ud-d{n, to stay tho advance of the 
allies, wlio had captured DAdflmi near Nargfmd, he 
himself ])rocno(l(Ml to besi(*go Adoni, then held by 
the Miz&m's troops. Muhal)bat Jang, nephew of the 
NizAni, having vaiidy striven to l)uy off Tipft, owing 
to the town being the residence of nuuiy ladies of his 
tinele's and his own family, defended it no gallantly^ 
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that Tip6, notwithstanding repeated assaults, was 
compelled to abandon the siege. As the rainy season 
was approaching, the Nizdm's youngest brother, 
Mughal All Khfin, by feigning to attack the Mysore 
troops, succeeded in concentrating their attention 
upon himself, thus permitting of the evacuation of 
the place and the escape of the ladies across the 
Tung&bhadra, before the river filled. When Tipti 
returned to resume the siege, he found the town 
deserted, and had to content himself with razing the 
fortifications. 

He now commenced a series of operations which 
evince much skill and enterprise on his part. Having 
seized a small fort which commanded the passage of 
the Tungdbhadra, Tipii, in spite of the opinions 
of his chief officers, succeeded in crossing his army 
over the swollen river. He then marched along the 
left bank in order to effect a junction with Bdrhdn- 
ud-din, which he accomplished without much diffi- 
culty, and proceeded to meet the enemy in the 
vicinity of S&vantir. After many desultory engage- 
ments, which led to no result, he at last dislodged 
them from their position, and captured the town, 
the Naw&b having previously fled to the Mardth& 
camp. The siege of several minor forts was then 
successfully undertaken, when Tipti, early in 1787, 
expressed his readiness to make peace, agreeing 
to pay at once thirty lacs of rupees on account 
of tribute due, and a further sum afterwai*ds. 
Adoni, Narg6nd, and other strongholds were sur- 
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rondorod by him to tlio Mar&thAH. Tho pacific 
ovcrturoH inado by him on thiM occaHion, whon ho 
had obtaiiHid many huccohhoh ovor a formidablo foo, 
(san only bo uxplainod ))y hiH anticipation of ronowod 
hoHttlitioH with tho KngliHh. 



CHAPTER VI 

Tipu's Refobms in Malabar — ^Embassies to Eubope 

On returning to Seringapatam, Tipii directed the 
entire destruction of the old town of Mysore, in 
order to obliterate all associations with the deposed 
Rdjds. He next proceeded to Calicut, which offered 
him a fine field for showing his zeal for IsMm by 
reforming the pestilential customs of the province. 
He at once issued a proclamation, denouncing the 
practice of polyandry^, and informing the people 
that if they did not desist from such a pernicious 
usage, they would all be ' honoured with Isl^,' and 

^ The existence of this custom is referred to by Camoens in the 
Lusiad thus : — 

'G^raes sao as mulheres; mas somente 
Para os da g^racaS de seus maridos: 
Ditosa condifao, ditosa gente. 
Que na5 sa5 de ciumes offendidosi' 

(Verse 41, Canto VII.) 
'Son commune le donne in fr£ coloro 
Ghe son de la progenie de' mariti : 
Felice condition del yiyer loro 
Che de la gelosia non son feriti.' 

(Italian yersion.) 
The custom appears to have prevailed also in Coorg. 
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thoir hoadmon doportod to Hc^ringapatArn. With 
tluH ()))j(^ct ho appointed mnxlry roligioUH toacluirH 
to Hti]H*rviHn thoir doTiioHtio inoralH and t(!aoh tho tnio 
faitli. Local oflic<>)*H wc^roalHo noinitiatod to colloct tlio 
ruvonuo. Having, aH lio itnaginod, ])ut the ])ooplo 
in tho right patli, and cnKurcd th(>ir w(dfaro in tli'm 
worhl and \\\ that to oomo, ho inarohod to (Joinihatoro 
and Dindigali wanting th(^ t<Tritr)rioH of mioh minor 
chicfH as had witliheld th(tir allogianco. Ilorotuniod 
in triuni))h to hiH capital, whoro ho o(*cii])iod IiiniHolf 
in roFonning hiH troops, dividing thoni into brigadrs, 
according to thoir Bovoral trilnm, sayyads in ono 
battalion and shokhs in another. On heaving Ma1al)ar, 
ho had nuido ovor tho govorninont to Mir IhrAhim, 
who, by hiH oxactioiiM and dinrogard of all written 
ongagonn^ntH, pnT'i])itatod a robollion of ho noriouH 
a nattiro that Tipil, though Hurprinod at tho ill- 
HUccoHH of hiH own bonovoh^nt nioaHunm, was coui- 
pollod to proceed in i)orHon to Hti]}pr(tHH tho revolt. 

Marching through (Joorg with a largo army, ho 
Hont dotachmoTitH about tho country to hunt down 
tho robelliouH Ndirn, while he himnelf proceeded to 
Kutipuram. Here, two thotinand of their race do- 
fend(Hl themmdvoH and their fatnilioH with roHolution, 
but were noon obliged to Hurrtmder. Thin gave 
an opportunity to Tipu to nhow hin apontolio 
zeal. OrderH w(TO innuod that the whole of thoHo 
unfortunates should bo offered tho idti^niativo of 
becoming good MuHalmAnn, or, in cane of non- 
compliance, tliat they should bo banished to Seringa- 
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patam. They reluctantly acquiesced in the former 
alternative, knowing well what the deportation 
meant. The next day, accordingly, all the males 
were circumcised, while both sexes were compelled 
to eat beef, as a proof of their conversion. One 
of the principal victims of Tipii's revenge was the 
Rij& of Chirakkal ^, of ancient descent, who, having 
been falsely accused of conspiring, was attacked and 
killed, and his body hung up after his death. 
In this raid the Mysore sovereign is said to have 
carried off large treasures plundered from the temples 
in Malabar. He crowned his achievements by com- 
pelling the princess of Cannanore to marry her 
daughter to his son, Abd-ul-Khdlik. 

On the conclusion of the treaty with the Madras 
Government at Mangalore in 1784, Tipii, inflated with 
notions of his own prowess, and inspired with hostile 
feelings against the English, was most anxious to 
unite himself closely with the French, by whose 
assistance he hoped to subvert the power he both 
feared and hated. With this object he sent an 
embassy, which was instructed, after sounding the 
views of the Sublime Porte, to repair to France to 
secure the co-operation of that Government. But the 
reception which his envoys met with at Constan- 
tinople, where Tipii's name had probably never been 
heard of, was so unfavourable, that they returned 
in a rage. In 1787 a second embassy, headed by 

^ It is from the descendants of this house that females are 
adopted into the royal family of Trayancore. 
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Muhammad DarvuHh Kb&n, was doHpatohod direct 
to PariH, wlioro tlie dolo^atofl "Mroro reooivod moHt 
graciouHly by J^ouiH XVI aud lioBpitably onturtainod. 
LoiUH wau luniHulf, however, environed by domestio 
difiieuliioH, and the cataelyHUi which Hhortly afterwards 
overwhelmed Iiih country waH rapidly approaching, 
lie therefore contented himHelf with profuHo promittOM 
of future Hupport) and the ambaHHadorH returned 
to India, diucredited, to meet the wrath of their 
maHter. 



CHAPTER Vn 

Invasion of Travancore 

It will be remembered that in 1766 Haidar All 
overran Malabar. Among the chiefs who then 
tendered their submission was the R&j4 of Cochin, 
whose territory abutted on that of the Travancore 
B&jd. In 1 761 the Zamorin of Calicut had invaded 
Cochin. The Rdjd had sought aid from his neigh- 
bour who despatched a force under General de 
Lanoy, which drove out the Zamorin, and the reward 
for this service was the cession of a tract of country 
on which fortifications were erected, extending thirty 
miles from an estuary on the coast to a range of 
inaccessible hills. A strong fort was built at Karia- 
pilli on the coast, while a wall 20 feet thick and 
12 feet high, with stone batteries and bastions at 
intervals, was constructed all along the frontier. 
It waB further protected by a deep ditch, while 
bamboos and thorny shrubs were planted close to 
the wall on the side of the ditch. These defences 
were called the * Travancore Lines,' and were intended 
to resist attacks from Malabar. Haidar, after his 
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invaHion of Malabar, had covotod Travancoro, but 
the oppoHition of iho Dutch at Kranganilr (Kadan- 
giildr), and bin own inilitiuy oporationH on tlio uaHtom 
coant, arroHtod bin dimi^nH. 

Tipd waH awaro that tho poH90HHion of Malabar 
would give him coininand of tho woHtcTn coaHt, thuH 
facilitating the importation of munitions of war, and 
enabling bim to attack the KngliHh from two sidcH. 
ifo theroforo determined on its conquest. It waB not 
diflicult for him to iind ])IauHiblo ])retextH for tho 
attack wliich lie meditated, partly on the ground 
that tho Travancore \i((\& Imd erected the defenccH 
on the territory of Iuh feudatory the (!!oohin chief, 
aggravating tho inHult by purchasing from the Dutch 
the forts of Kranganilr and Ayakota, and partly by 
reason of Travancore having afforded protection to 
rebelliouH fugitives from Malabar. He at flrst en- 
deavoured to secure the aid of the (^Wun ll/y& 
in his dcmigns. ]iut that chief evaded his demands, 
and Tipu proceeded to attack the defences, regardless 
alike of the remonstrances of Travancoro and the 
objections of the Madras (Jlovernment, to which tho 
latter State owed allegiance. 

On December a8, 17H9, Tipft's army, under liis 
personal command, appeared before tho walls, his 
force consisting of 14,000 infantry and .f^oo pioneers. 
]iy daybreak of the 29th, his troops htid gained 
an entrance and taken ])()ssessiou of a part of the 
ramparts to the right, the Travancore solditTs con- 
testing eadi post; but being compelled to retreat 
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before the enemy till they were forced back upon 
a strong position where, with the aid of a small gun, 
they made a stand. Fresh troops were ordered up by 
Tipii to carry the building, and support the leading 
corps. But the movement was clumsily performed, 
and in the confusion which ensued, a small body of 
the defenders, who were posted in a thick cover close 
to the ramparts, threw in such a heavy fire that the 
assailants were repulsed, and a panic ensued ^. The 
whole of Tip6*s army was soon in precipitate flight, 
he himself being "carried away by the rush. The 
ditch was filled with the bodies of those who were 
forced on from behind and trampled under foot 
before they could extricate themselves. The bearers 
of Tipti's palankeen were among the fallen, and he 
himself escaped with the greatest difficulty, through 
the exertions of some faithful servants, but lamed in 
the efforts ho had made to save himself In the 
hurly-burly he lost his sword and shield, which were 
taken away in triumph to Trivandrum, the capital of 
Travancore. He is said to have lost no less than 
a,ooo men in this miserable affair. 

Lord Comwallis, then Governor- General, had in- 
timated to the Madras Government his readiness to 
consider impartially any claim which Tipii Sultdn 
might urge against the sale to the Travancore Bdjd 

^ The Sultan's panegyrist, Mir Huss^n All Khdn, ascribes this 
disaster to the Trayancore troops haying broken down a mound 
which had been erected to preyent the inroads of the sea, its 
destruction causing the tide to rush in, and preyent any support 
being giyen to the leading detachment. 
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of tho placoR al)ovo rofi^rnsd to. At tlio Hamo timo 
ho pointed out tho inadviHability of HubmiHuion to 
unt/<^nahlo domandn. When ho loarnod that Tipfi 
Imd 1)y h]H rash action Hhown hiH oontompt for any 
pacific ovortiiroH, lio doHpatchod on March 30, 1790, 
explicit inHtructioTiH to tho MadniH (lovornniont not 
to allow a faithful ally to ho overwhohned by an 
inHoh^nt and cruel enemy. 

Tipti had, ind(MMl, forwarded to MadraH a lamo 
explanation of bin attack upon tho linos, allof^ing 
that luH troopH wore nioroly Hoarching for fugitivc^H, 
and had accidontally come into colliMion with the 
Travancoro anny. l^ut ho liad no intention of 
doHiHting from hiH purpoHo, and, Hmarting under tho 
defeat which ho had HtiKtained, ho ordered Hiego-gunH 
to bo doHpatchod at once from Seringapatam, and 
rocommonced tho attack. DatterioB woro erooted 
doHo to the dofencoH in the oarly part of March. Yet 
although Tip<i Hpoko with deriHion of tho 'con- 
temptible wall/ nearly a month olapnod before tho 
rampartH were doHtroyed. A breach boing then 
oflecUid, th(^ Travancoro troops woro oompolled to 
retreat, and Tip<i diroct<}d the imtnodiato demolition 
of tlio fortifications, sending off tis spoil to his capital 
200 pieces of cannon, and a vast quantity of anununi- 
tion. 

At tho timo when the assault of tho Linos took 
place, there were two Knglish regiments of native 
troops at Ayakota, belonging to tho Madras establish- 
ment, as well as one European rogiment, and two of 
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Sepoys, which had been despatched from Bombay to 
the same place. But the yacillation of the Madras 
Government, and want of enterprise on the part of 
the commanding officers themselves, prevented their 
co-operating with the Travancore troops in the 
defence. 

The Mysore army, flushed with success, now began 
to lay waste the country with fire and sword, 
desecrating and despoiling temples, and burning towns 
and villages, whose wretched inhabitants fled to the 
hills, where many were seized and made prisoners. 
The ruins to be seen at the present day testify to the 
ferocity of the invaders, while all the records of 
antiquity and the archives of the Travancore State 
were consumed in the burning pagodas, pubUc offices, 
and houses. These atrocities were perpetrated with 
the express sanction of Tipu Sultan, who himself 
marched with his main army southward to Alwdi, 
a favourite watering-place of the Travancore Bdjd. 
He contemplated the reduction of the whole province. 
The Diw^n, Kasava Pillai, had, however, strengthened 
the garrisons at the principal posts, and constructed 
stockades along all the backwater-passages on the 
coast, so as to intercept the progress of the enemy. 
In the meanwhile the monsoon set in, and the whole 
country was soon under water, so that no communi- 
cation could be maintained except by boats. Tipii, 
despairing of accomplishing his purpose under these 
adverse cii*cumstances, and hearing that the English 
were assembling an army at Trichinopoli, was com- 
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polled to withdraw his ti'oopH in liaaio and roti*oat to 
PAlghAt, loHing a largu nutnlMT of men on his way. 
Tho local chronicler gi*andiloquontly coniparcH his 
abrupt departure with tho disastroutt retrrat of 
Napoleon from Mohcow. 



CHAPTEE Vni 

Lord Cornwallis declares War— Want of Success 
OF General Medows— Siege of Bangalore — 
Attack upon Seringapatam 

Tipu's aggressions, and his wUful disregard of 
treaties, had now become so reckless that the 
Governor-General had no option but to declare war. 
Lord Cornwallis, who then held the supreme power, 
was a man of stem rectitude, an experienced soldier, 
and not disposed to allow the British Government to 
be trampled in the dust. For some time he had fore- 
seen that hostilities were inevitable, and that the 
half-measures of the Madras authorities had only 
increased the pride and presumption of the Mysore 
potentate. So far, however, he had contented him- 
self with warnings and remonstrances, but the 
unprovoked attack of Tip& on the Travancoi*e State 
decided him to take active steps to put a stop to 
further aggressions on allies of the British. When 
information reached him of the assault on the 
Travancore Lines in December, 1789, he entered into 
a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Mar&thds and the Niz£m for the purpose of curbing 

K 
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Tipil in hiH IioHtilo proctHMlin^N, imd oxaoting repara- 
tion. Ho had, indtuxl, propoMod to (conduct purHonally 
tho oporatioTiH wlii<th Iio dooincHl ncc(>HHary» hut 
learninf^ that Oonoral McmIowh )ia<l boon appointod 
Oovornor of Ma<IraM, Iio whh content to loavo to that 
oxporioncod oflicor tho ])roHocution of tho imponding 
war. Wlien Tipu waH appriHod of t}io pn^parationH 
})oin^ niado to oppoAo liini, lio inm^inod that lie 
nii^ht cajoh) tho now Qovornor aH ho had dono liU 
])rodoc<mHor, and wroto aocordiTigly, HU/i^^oHting tliat 
inatti^rH Tni/i^ht ho amicably Hottlod by onvoyH on both 
nidoH, and aHking for a Hafo-conduct for bin own 
and)aHHador, but waM mot with tho Htoni roply that an 
attack upon an ally of tho Kn^IiHli waH tantamount 
to a doolaration of war upoTi thoniHolvoH. I^ho Mynoro 
v\\\i\\\ aocuHtomod to tho procraHtiuation and hoHita- 
tion which ho had proviounly oncountorod at tho 
liandH of tho MadraH authoritioH, took thiH reply as 
being Hignifloant, and immcdiaUdy loft (^^oimbatore 
for Horingapatam to make preparations for defending 
hiH tcsrritory. 

It nuiy bo (pioHtioncd whether tho plan of opora- 
tionH ccmcoived by (Joneral ModowH wan not of 
greater magnitude than wan ])ractieablo with tho 
nioanH at Iuh diHpoHal. IUh army wtm ho dintributed 
that the main portion under Iuh own counnand Hhould 
reduce tho whole of (yoimbatore from Kardr, on the 
Trielunopoli frontier, wentward to I'&lghflt, and then 
EHoending tho (bgalh&tti I'aHH, hIiouM enter Mynoro 
above the Ulidtn, while a separate force under 
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Colonel Kelly was to invade the Bdramah&ls to the 
eastward. No special difficulty was met with in 
occupying the several posts in the Coimbatore district, 
while both Dindigal and P&lgh^t fell with little 
resistance on the part of the garrisons. But when 
a division under Colonel Floyd had established them- 
selves at Satyamangalam on the noi-th side of the 
river Bhawdni, twenty miles east of the GajaJhdtti 
Pass, Tipu, leaving his heavy baggage at the top of 
the ghat, descended the pass with a large body of 
cavahy, supported by many guns, and attacked the 
British force. Part of his army crossed the river 
by a ford, and some detachments in coracles or 
basket-boats, while the remainder operated from the 
northern bank, with orders to seize Satyamangalam. 
The attacks of the Mysore troops were gallantly 
resisted by the small British force, both sides losing 
heavily; but it became evident that it was impossible 
to hold Satyamangalam, and Colonel Floyd was un- 
willingly compelled to retreat. He was hotly pursued 
by Tipu, who kept up a heavy fire with his guns. 

The British troops having halted, a sharp action 
ensued. On a report being spread that General 
Medows had arrived, the Sultdn, despaiiing of success, 
drew off his army. Floyd's detachment arrived safely 
at Vellddi, where General Medows met them, having 
returned from Dhann&yakank6ta on the way to 
Gajalh&tti. Tipu, imagining that the General's march 
was a manoeuvre to get between him and Seringa- 
patam, retired aci'oss the Bhaw^ud, while the British 
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troops wtumod to C()iml)atore. Thoy woro there 
joined by Colonel Stuart h diviHion, wliioh had cap- 
tured Pfilghfit. The main olijeot of this enterprise 
— that is, tlie invasion of MyHore by the QajalhAtti 
PasH— had, howevei*, been successfully finistrated by 
Tipu. Ilelieved of any iirnnediate apprehension about 
his capital, lie now inarched rapidly southwards, 
taking Erode, Dh&rdpuram, and other places; then 
hearing of the invasion of the IVirainahdl district, he 
procoisdnd thither with the greater part of his army. 
During this inroad, the I^ritish troops in vain pursued 
him, being baflled by the rapidity of his movements, 
while his cavalry, always hovering about, gave him 
precise information whenever the IWiish march(id, 
and at the same time intercepted and sei/.ed all 
persons sent out by the English general to obtain 
intelligence. 

While Oeneral Medows was attempting to carry 
out his project of forcing the Gajallidtti Pass, his 
second corpn d'armie^ amounting to 9,500 men and 
partly composed of native troops sent from Bengal, 
proceeded, in accordance with instructions, to reduce 
the I'dramahdls. It was commanded by Colonel 
Maxwell, (Colonel Knlly having died before active 
operations were commenced. On November i Max- 
well reconnoitred the stronghold of Krishnagiri, the 
capital of the district. Distrusting his ability to 
besiege it with success, he retired on Kdveripatam, 
but his intention of suri)rising Krishnagiri was 
foiled by the rapid movements of Tip6. The latter, 
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anticipating the approach of Medows, attacked 
Maxwell with his cavaky, and strove to bring on a 
general action before the junction of the two English 
armies. This design, however, was frustrated owing 
to the strong position occupied by Maxwell. He 
remained strictly on the defensive, in expectation of 
the arrival of Medows, who, crossing the Kdveri at 
Erode, reached the Thop6r Pass on the 14th, and 
effected a junction with the other army on November 
17. Tip6, however, was too skilful a general to be 
caught in a snare, which would have compelled hitn 
either to fight or to retreat up the Ghdts, so he 
determined to double back by the Thop6r Pass, from 
either end of which the British force was more than 
twenty miles distant, and to lay waste the country on 
the south. 

This movement he carried out, although he ran the 
risk of being cut off by the EngUsh force, which 
marched on the same day for the pass. Fortune 
favoured him through the inertness of Medows who 
forbad Colonel Stuart, commanding the right wing, 
from attempting to attack a large body of the Mysore 
infantiy while in the defile, an operation which that 
officer was confident of accomplishing with success. 
The progress of the English army was so slow and 
cautious that Tipti*s troops were able to clear the 
pass with little loss, leaving however their baggage 
and camp equipage on the other side. Emerging into 
the more open country, the Sult^ directed his march 
towards Trichinopoli, but finding the Coleroon river 
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60 Hwollnn that to cfohh it wouM bo irn practicable, ho 
chaii^^nd Iuh c<;urHO. ifo procoodod duo iK^rth through 
tho lioart of tho (/oroinandol c(;untry, burning and 
doHtroying all tho villagc'H on tho road, and (exacting 
heavy contributionH from tho pooplo. Tlio Knglinh 
g<!noral, who had followed in purHuit, waH ho ignorant 
of hiH nioveniontH that ho HUppomul liiui to havo 
croHMod tho (/oh^roon and gono Houthwardn. About 
tho middle of J)ecember, tho MyHoro army invoHtod 
tho fort of TiAgarh, 1)Ut woh rej)ulHod aftt^r a Hliort 
Hiege. Tipii next advanced to reduce Trinomalai and 
I'ennakoil, both of wliich placoH Hurrendered to liiH 
arum. Jle th<;n marched to J'ondicheTry in tho ex- 
poctnrtion of n?c(!iving a promiHo of HUj)port from 
the French authoritictH ; })Ut the (Jov(;rnor, while on- 
gaging to make known hiH propoHaJH to IiIh own 
Government, WfiH unable to liold out any imm(HliaU5 
guarantee of aHHintance. TipA htipulat^^d for tho aid 
of 6,000 num, all expenHCH of trannport and clothing 
to be paid }>y him, and engaged with thin luslp to 
dcHtroy the Knglinh altogeth<!r in India, and to give 
France poHHOHHion of their territory. TIuj King of 
France, when Tipii'n oiler wan made known to him, 
although conHci<;UH of tho advantagoH of the pro- 
poHal, wfiH reluctantly compelhMl U) dincourage it, not 
being indeed himnelf in a ponition to guarantee any 
material aid. 

Tho MyHore Hovereign may be naid in Uhh cam- 
))aign to luivo Hhown greater Hkill in ntrategy than 
the Knglibh general who wan opix^Hod U} him. l^ut 
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destiny had declared against him on the western 
coast, where his commanding officer, Hussen Ali, was 
signally defeated by Colonel Hartley; while the 
Governor of Bombay, General Abercromby, landing 
at Tellicherri, reduced Cannanore, so that by the end 
of 1790 the whole of Malabar was freed from Tipu s 
sway. It must be admitted, however, that by his 
energy and the celerity of his movements Tipu had 
for a time checked and discomfited his opponents, 
who, instead of occupying any part of his territory, 
found themselves attacked in the very centre of their 
own possessions. 

At the end of January, 1791, Lord Comwallis, the 
Governor-General, who had arrived at Madras in the 
previous month, assumed personally the command of 
the army then assembled at Vellore, and determined 
to undertake the siege of Bangalore. Tipti, on hearing 
of his advance towards the Mysore country, hastened 
to prevent his ascending the Ghdts from the Bdramahdl. 
But Lord Cornwallis, by a feigned march on Amb6r 
in that district, took the main army first north, and 
then due east, to the M6gli Pass, which he reached in 
four days without opposition. The ascent was found 
to be comparatively easy, and in a few more days he 
was joined by his siege-train. When his equipments 
were perfected, he marched towards Bangalore by way 
of Koldr and Hosakote, both of which places made no 
resistance, and encamped fifteen miles jfrom the object 
of attack. Tipu endeavoured to harass his move- 
ments by his cavalry and rocket-men, and next day 
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drow up hin troopii an if to Hook an ongagomont. 
Thorutipon J^ord (^Vimwallm »ont tho roar of hici army 
to cotifrotit tlio oiioiny, and gavu ordorH for tho heavy 
guim and tho ntnt of Iuh foroo to ])aHH to the right 
behind thin covnr and procuod direct to Bangalore. 
They arrived tliore tlie Hanie evening (March 5), 
followed hy the portion of Iuh army which had faced 
Tipu'H troopH. 

Tho fortreHH of Bangalons constructed in tho Hix- 
teenth cnntury hy Kenipe U&uda (the Ile<l Chief), 
waH originally of mud» but in J761 it wan, by order 
of Ilaidar, enlarged and Htrongly rebuilt in ntone. It 
waN of oval Hhape, with round towerH, five oavaliem, 
a fauHHo-braye, and a det^p ditch. The glaciH, however, 
waH defective, and the ilanking defence imperfect. 
To the north of it \vaH the pottah or town, altto 
encircled by a deep ditch and a thick-Het hedge of 
thonm^ which had Bufficiently ])rotected tho place 
against the Mar&UiA horse. It has now a population 
of 1 80,000 including the cantonment, and even at the 
time nuuitioniNl was a commercial town of impor- 
tance ; indeed the second in rank in the Mysore 
kingd(mi. 

1'he <lay aftcjr his arrival Lord Cornwallis moved 
his force to a stronger ])Osition. Tipu Sultftn waA 
about to encaTup to the south-west of the fort, when 
the Knglish cavalry, which had been sent out to re- 
connoitre, fell in with a division of his troops which 

' ThU )io<lf(it wfiN oitttntly n^movod nboui 1861, nnd tho diiob 
flll(«l up ftnd luvullud. 
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they attacked, but were routed with loss after a sharp 
contest. On March 7, Lord Comwallis issued in- 
structions for assaulting the town. This was a task 
of great difficulty, the impenetrable thicket concealing 
the actual state of the defences, while the gate which 
was the point of attack was built up behind with 
strong masonry, and for a long time baffled the troops, 
upon whom a severe fire was directed from the 
turrets. Heavy guns were then brought up, and the 
gate was at last forced, but not without considerable 
loss. Among the fallen was Colonel Moorehouse 
in command of the artillery. The Sult&n made a 
desperate effort to recover the town, sending a large 
force with positive orders to regain possession of it, 
but after a prolonged contest his troops were repulsed 
on all sides, and obliged to evacuate it. 

During the ensuing siege of the fort, Tip6 Sultfin 
for some days contented himself with cannonading 
the English troops, apparently having in view the 
destruction of the park of artillery which contained 
the siege ammunition. On the 20th, foreseeing the 
probability of an early assault, he massed his army on 
the heights to the south-west, to protect some heavy 
guns that he had brought up to enfilade from an old 
embankment the works of the enemy, which were 
now advanced nearly to the top of the glacis. Lord 
Comwallis, perceiving the danger that threatened 
his approaches, moved out his troops as if to attack 
the Mysore aimy. This had the effect of making the 
Sult^ order the withdrawal of the guns in question 
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in order to support the poHition lie held. Thoy were 
brought back again, however, in the evening, which 
induced the KngliHh cotnnutnder to make immediate 
aiTangemeutH for an aHHauIt the Hame night, a breach 
having been effected in the curtain to the hd't of the 
gateway. At eleven o'clock the laddern were planted 
to aHcend the fauHHc-braye and a projecting work on 
the right. The garrimm Bounded the alarm, and a 
d(mperato struggle took place on the breach ; the 
commandant of the fort, Bahddur Khdn, headhig an 
obstinate resiHtance wlien the liritish troops gained 
the ramparts. The asHailants, however, overcame all 
opposition, charging with the l)ayonet. 'J'hen filing 
oft* to right and left by alternate companies, they met 
over the Mysore gate, and descended into the fortress 
before any help from outsi<le could reach the garrison. 
The eru^jny had despatched two separate columns to 
attack the British, but in both cases they were di'iv(*n 
liack with great slaughter. The advance of a third 
body of his troops along the sortie 1)y the Mysore 
gate was checked by a few shots from the guns on the 
ramparts now held by the assailants. The carnage 
had been great, and upwards of one thousand bodies 
of Tipu's troops were buried, while the casualties in 
the Ikitish army during the whole siege amounted to 
about ilve hundred. 

Although TipA had expected that an assault would 
be made, and had moved his army at nightfall to 
within a mile and a half of the Mysore gate of the 
fortress, iu order to support its defenders, he was un- 
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prepared for so immediate and disastrous a result. 
The first intimation which he received of the success 
of the enterprise was the arrival in his camp of the 
disheartened garrison who had evacuated the place. 
Finding that all was lost, his next thought was to 
provide for the defence of his capital. Meanwhile 
Lord Comwallis, after making the necessary repairs 
of the Bangalore fortress, marched in about a week's 
time to Devanhalli, with the object of effecting a 
junction with a body of io,cx)o cavalry despatched 
by the Nizam. This he accomplished after long 
delay, caused by imperfect information, and the 
British army, accompanied by the undisciplined and 
heterogeneous host of their ally, marched towards 
Seringapatam, taking the southern route by Kankan- 
halli^, through a wild but picturesque country. 
Thence they proceeded to Arikere, about nine miles 
east of Seringapatam, which they reached on May 13, 
without meeting any opposition. Tipti, in contraven- 
tion of the engagements he entered into at Maugalore 
in 1784, had retained in captivity no fewer than 
one hundred English, men and boys, most of whom 
had perished through ill-usage. About nineteen of 
the youths, who had been trained to dance and sing, 
still survived, and were now cruelly put to death, lest 
their detention should be brought to light 2. The 

^ The fateful rock of Eab^drtig, so often mentioned, is only a 
few miles west of this place. 

^ It has neyer been explained why these unfortunate people 
were allowed by the Madras Goyemment to languish in captivity 
after the signing of the treaty of 1784. 
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dcHpot took oaro also to romovo from tho walls of the 
houHos of Sorinjj^apatam tho carioaturoB of the EngliBh, 
with which his artiHts had oniamentod them. 

Lord Cornwall Ib, on approaching Seringapatam, 
foun<l tho Mysore troops drawn up in a strong 
position, with Uie K&veri on their right, a rugged 
hill on their left, and a swamp in front. Seeing the 
improbability of attacking them with suocess on Uiis 
ground, tlie English (ileneral resolved to attempt by 
a night march to turn their left ilank by crossing tho 
heights some distance to the right, but a heavy storm 
coming on defeated this design. The next morning 
he detenriined if possible to bring on a general 
action from the hill which his troops had occupied. 
Tlioy proceeded to descend the ravines to a rocky 
ridge intervening between the two ariides. Tipii 
then promptly changed his front, and succeeded in 
iirst getting possession of this ridge, whence a heavy 
lire was poured on tlie advancing English column, 
while bodies of cavalry endeavoured to break their 
line. An attack upon the ridge by the battalions 
under (>olonel Maxwell was however successful, and 
the Mysore infantry retreated down tho opposite 
desc(!nt, after losing some guns in the struggle. The 
remainder of the English army then advanced to 
attack the main body of the enemy, who were 
gradually driven, after a fierce resistance, from height 
to height. The English cavalry under (>>lonel Floyd 
charged the rear of their retreating infantry, inflicting 
heavy loss. 
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The success would have been complete had it not 
been for the accidental or intentional bungling at 
this juncture of the Nizim's cavalry. This enabled 
the Mysore troops to escape nearly unscathed, with 
almost all their gunS| some of which they had 
before hurriedly abandoned. The pursuit was, after 
a short interval, resumed ; but the enemy had mean- 
while withdrawn under the cover of the guns to the 
island of Seringapatam. The victory, although a 
splendid one, was not decisive 01: final. The English 
army was sorely crippled from the want of supplies 
both for men and cattle, so many of the latter having 
succumbed from lack of fodder, that most of the heavy 
guns had to be dragged by the troops. To add to 
Lord Cornwallis' perplexity, the enemy's light horse 
had effectually intercepted all communications, and 
he had received no intelligence of a column of British 
troops which had been ordered to join him &om the 
western coast. 

This second British force had in fact entered My- 
sore from Coorg by the Heggala Pass, and proceeded 
as far as Periydpatam, thirty-five miles from Seringa- 
patam. But Lord Comwallis, finding it impossible 
to move his heavy guns, sent orders to Sir Eobert 
Abercromby, who commanded the division, to return 
forthwith to Malabar. These instructions were canried 
out, most of the cattle died on the way, and it was 
found necessary in consequence to bury the battering- 
ti*ain at the summit of the pass into Coorg. The 
Mysore cavalry keenly pursued the retiring force, 
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pluTuli'iin^ iho l)aj(gaf(o aiwl killing w^vnral num, 
whiln our i^utipowdc^r, lutving IxM^n df^poHiiiul in a 
tottipln, waH Hot firn to. Tho ox))loNion (hmtroyod tlio 
t<unpln itHoir an<I a y^nwii ])art of tho town. Lord 
('ornwalliH, findini^ IiIh jumition no longer tonaldn, 
and all cuminiiinication cut oil*, dcHtroyod Iuh Hiogo- 
train, throw hin Hliot into tho rivrr, and hurninf^ 
liiH cartH and ttnnbndH, rotirod on May 26 towanlH 
l^angaloro. Tipu HultAn, who had thuH again (mrapml 
tho fato which wan itriponding ovor inni, firod a 
royal Haluto from hiH ranipartH and illununatod Iuh 
capital. (yWnwalliM* troojw worn half-Htarvo<l, and 
Hudorod greatly on tlu^ir return («iMtwar<l from tho 
indomoncy of tho rainy H(^aHon. On a))proaching 
CJhinkurali (( 'horkuli) ho waH fortunately nu^t hy two 
Mar/lthA armioH, of whoHo approach Ti))t!t*H HkirmiHhorH 
had kept him in igttoranco, and Ium imniodiato uocon- 
HitioH wore thuH roliovc^cl. 



CHAPTEE IX 

Military Operations of the MarathIs and the 

Nizam 

A PASSING reference may here be made to the 
measures taken by the Poena Darb^ and the Nizdm. 
whose co-operation the Governor-General had secured, 
to prosecute hostilities against the Mysore ruler. The 
principal gain which the Mardthds hoped to secure 
from the alliance was the recovery of the territory 
between the Krishna and the Tungdbhadra which 
Raghubd had made over to Haidar as the price of his 
support. An army of 10,000 horse and 10,000 foot 
was placed under the command of Parasu Bdm Bhdo, 
one of the Patwardhan Brdhmans, who, aided by 
a small reinforcement of British troops from Bombay, 
proceeded to besiege Dharwdr, the capital of the 
province, September, 1790. 

Dhdrw&r was then held by Badar-uz-zamfin, who 
had under him about 10,000 men, regular and irregular. 
He resisted all attacks for three months, and although 
an escalade was attended at first with some success, it 
ultimately failed owing to the Mar&th^s beginning 
to pillage and bum the town. The conflagration 
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onablnd tho commandant to drivo thorn out in tho 
oonfuHion. In tlio beginning of January, i79i» frunli 
DritiHh troopH arrivodi without gunn or Hlorus. Tho 
noxt montli t»**'pn'>*f^t'i<>i^f* woro mado for an aHHault, 
but juHt an tho aHHaihintH woro about to advaTtco from 
tlioir oovor, tlio coTrunanihint lodgod li^htod portHroH 
among tho faHoinoM whicli illUxl tho dltohi and bh)W 
up tho cauHoway* Tho ontorpriHo tluiH faihxl, and 
althotigh i^aniHti Jl&m HhAo Hoon aftorwardH roooivod 
Homo linavy gtum from INxma, and mining oporationH 
Wf^ro again proHoctito(l, littU) roal progroHH wfU4 mado. 
It WHH not till Maroh 30 that tho bravo commandant, 
owing to Hcaroity of proviMiouH, Hurnmdorod tho fort 
which ho had hold for hIx mcmtlm. Tho fall of DhAr- 
wAr lod to tho N])oody roocoupation by tho MarAthAn of 
tho whole provittco. ParaHU \\k\\\ DhAo oroHHod tho 
TungAbha<lra and marohod towardH Horitigapatam, 
whilo another force un<ler JIari Panth proooodod by 
a more eiiHtorly route ])y way of HfrA in the Hame 
diro<*.tion. Tho two annioH ofiocled a juncticm with 
liord CornwalliH* troopH at (^liorkuli, aH mentioned at 
tho \}\\\ of tho laHt chapter. 

NizAm AH'h contingent, aided by a Hmall DritiHh 
force, fiHHomblod near IIaidarAbA<l in May, 1790, and, 
aft<^r protracted delayH, iTivoHtod tho Htronghold of 
K6pal '. The fort held out until April, 1791, a period 

* Til In foriroHM In twenty tniloM woHi of tho niitiN iii IfAinpl (tho 
cnpltitl of (ho oM VlJnynniiKAr dytiniity), which nro of Kt*««fti ItitoroNt 
to tho lirohiMtologiHt. Tho VANt (-otiiiihi of Vittiilu U Miipportoil hy 
rlohly carvod itiotioliihH twunty f(iH)t high, iititnoiiM) graniU) mIaIm 
formliiK tho roof. 
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of five months, when intelligence of the capture of 
Bangalore in the previous month induced the garrison 
to surrender. The Nizdm's troops then marched to 
the south-east, to regain possession of the Kadapa 
territory and the adjoining districts. A large force 
of his cavalry also proceeded to join Lord Cornwallis* 
army, on its way to Seringapatam, 

Tipii had, on various oc^^asions since the British 
army entered Mysore, written evasive letters to Lord 
Comwallis, expressing a desire for amicable negotia- 
tions, and complaining of the conduct of the Travan- 
core K&J&. These overtures for a reconciliation were 
repeated the day after the Governor-General broke up 
his camp near Seringapatam, and a short time after- 
wards he sent a Br&hman to make advances to Lord 
Comwallis. But the envoy, having been prohibited 
from negotiating with any one except the Chiefs of 
the allies, declined to treat with deputies, and returned 
to his master without effecting any result. 



CnAPTEU X 

CAPTUniC OF TJANDIDIir'ja— DlBAHTKn AT CoTMnATOUK 
-HTOHMINa OF SAVANDniid— FlJWT SlKOK OF 
8kIIIN(IAI*ATAM 

t 

FiOHi) CoiiNWATiiJH, liavinf^ returned to Bangalore, 
arranged with ilie MarAUiAH, to whom he nuulo a loan 
of fourteen laeH of riipeeH, that they Hhould proceed to 
SfrA to operat(f in the north-weHt, while tlie NizAni*H 
foreeH were entruMted with tlie duty of oeeupying the 
territory to the north-eaHt. He hiinHelf marched to 
tlie IMranuih^ilH to reduce the fortH in that diHtrict, 
and to k(M)p opeti the communieationH with Madrati. 

All tlie fortH, except KriHhnagiri, ca])itulated or 
W(Te H(/i/ed, but tliere were Htill Home Htrongholdn 
occupiiid by tli<» Mynonj troopH wliich intc^rvened 
iMitween him an<l the Ni//tm'H army. The chief of 
thcHe wiiH Mandidrug, a ntupendouH rock-fortrcHH, 
4,800 fe(^t above H(^a-lev(d, and thirty milen north of 
Bangalore, the natural ntrength of which had been 
increaHed I)y the chiefH of the adjoining town of(yhik- 
ballapur. On the nummit in an extennive ])lateau, in 
the centre of which in a deep hollow, with a wood and 
a fine renervoir containing an abundance of water. 
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The fortifications were extensive, and the descent on 
all sides but one was precipitous. The south-west 
angle formed a tremendous cliflF, now called * Tipii's 
Drop,' from a tradition that prisoners were hurled 
over it by orders of the Sultdn. An extremely steep 
and almost impracticable path leads down direct to 
the town beneath, but this was quite inaccessible to 
troops, and the only side on which an approach could 
be made was strengthened by a double line of ram- 
parts. A spirited defence was made by Lutf AK B^g, 
the commandant, the garrison using their guns with 
effect, and rolling down huge masses of rock on the 
assailants. But notwithstanding the difficulty of 
dragging guns up the rugged hill to play on the 
walls, and the want of cover, two breaches were made 
after an interval of three weeks. On October 19 an 
assault was ordered, and the fort was carried in the 
most gallant manner, after a sharp struggle, and with 
little loss. The splendid rock is now, owing to its 
salubrious climate, a favourite resort of the Europeans 
at Bangalore. 

These successes were to some extent counter- 
balanced by the failure of Colonel Maxwell to seize 
Krishnagiri, while an unexpected reverse befell a small 
detachment which occupied Coimbatore. Tipti Sultdn, 
having heard of its weak state, sent a considerable 
force to invest Coimbatore, but it was energetically 
defended by Lieutenant Chalmers and a young 
Frenchman named De la Combe. With a small body 
of half-caste Europeans and some Travancore soldiers, 

L a 
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though furniHhod only with Mtnall f(un« and bad 
aminuiiition, our garriNon rupulHod all tho attaokH of 
tlu) MyHoro troopN. Hcarcoly howovor had tho Blon<ler 
dt*func(m boun ropairod, an<l Homo ^wwh oapturad from 
tho onoitiy boon niountocl on thu walln, whun Tipd'M 
(Jonorali Kaniar-ud-dfn, canto in Niglit with a forco of 
8,000 rogular infantry, a bo<ly of homo, and oightccn 
gunM and niortarM. Moanwhilu a dotaohniont undor 
Major CJuppago wan approaching to roliovu tlin garri- 
Hon, heaving at PAIghdt a largo nunilmr of oattlo 
dimtinud to o(|uip (ienoral Aliororomby'» army. 
Kaniar-ud-<ifn mado a dawh for tho pafw whioh, 
howovor, (Juppago aftnr a Hovoro action retained 
poMNOHHion of, but wan compolind to return to Pdlgh^lt. 
Kamar-ud-dfn then roMumod tho iicgo of (yoimbatoro 
with vigour, and, aftor a Mtout roNiNtanoo, compollod tho 
dofondorH to Hurrondor. Although on capitulating, 
laouioTmnt (JhalniorH and bin oompaTtion Lioutonant 
NaNh, who had brought him Homo Mlight ani^iMtanoo 
from Madura, wnro aMUurnd of a Hafo-oonduct to 
Pdlgh&t, Tipii rofumMl to ratify tho Htipulation, and 
aftor a dotontion of Hovoral dayM thuy wore iont 9M 
priHonorn to Horingapatam. 

Lord CornwalliH, having now mado all bin arrango- 
munt^ for proHootiting tho niogo of tho Mynoro capital, 
procuudod flrnt to roduco Muvoral fornuda])lo hill- 
fortroHHOM, tlio continued jioHHUHMion of which by tho 
ouomy might interrupt bin communications. Tho 
chief of thoHo waM Hdvandnig, a HtupnndouH rock of 
granitOi 4,000 foot above Moa-level, and rcMembling 
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in appearance a gigantic whale. There are two peaks 
on the summit, one called the black, and the other the 
white peak, separated by a chasm, and both supplied 
with plenty of water. The mountain is smooth and 
precipitous on all sides, with a circumference of many 
miles, and was surrounded by a thick jungle of bam- 
boos and other trees which made the rock unapproach- 
able. Even at the present time the ascent is difficult, 
the granite boulders and grass being very slippery. 
The bluff bold sides of the rock are very imposing, 
and from the summit there is a splendid view com- 
manding the approaches on every side. To reduce 
such an inaccessible stronghold seemed an impossi- 
bility, and Tipii certainly deemed it to be unassail- 
able ; yet the feat was performed in an incredibly 
short space of time, and with hardly any casualties. 

Part of his troops being so disposed as to prevent 
any relief coming from the west, Lord Cornwallis 
entrusted to Colonel Stuart the task of cutting 
a road for the guns through the heavy jungle to 
the foot of the rock. When this difficult work had 
been achieved and the heavy ordnance had been got 
into position, the batteries on December 17 opened 
on the lower wall of the defences, 1,500 feet above the 
base. In three days a breach was made in this wall, 
but above this again wa^ another wall erected on 
a precipitous height, and occupied in strength by the 
garrison. On a sufficient elevation for the guns being 
attained, this latter wall was found to be of slight 
construction, and the next morning it was speedily 
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doinolmhod, and an iinin(u1iato aHMault ordorod. The 
prooipitouH fact) of tho rock waH Hoon covt^rud by tho 
storming party, who, liucdIoHH of the danf^oroim naturo 
of thu aHccnt, huccocuUmI in f^aining the citadel on the 
caHtt^rn peak, tho (h)fcndarH being ho taken by MurpriMO 
an to offer no 0})poHition. MeanwhiUs another di viniou, 
aft(T climbing the rock alcove tlio breadi. nuuh) itH way 
towardn the wentern ))eak, whence the commandant 
of that citadel ha<l HalluMi to attack the anHailantH of tlko 
eaHtern ])eak. Met midway by our necond diviHion, 
and Hceing that 8hotM from the l)atterieH below wore 
falling among hiti men, he retreated to hin pent, but 
WHH HO doHcly followed that purnuern and purnucd 
entered the citadel together, the connnandant falling 
at itH gate. Thin notable feat of arms waH followed 
by the capture by oHcalade of the fort of llutridinig 
(Utradri'ig), and the reduction of neveral other nunor 
Htronghohln, all of which, except thu flrHt, were Heized 
without nmch reniHtance. 

The toiln were now being clonely woven round tho 
'tiger,' and J^ord (^)rnwalliH commenced bin march on 
Heringa))atam. He encHm])ed nix nulen to the north- 
ward of that ca])ital on J<'ebruary /;, jyg'i, having been 
joined by tlie nuiin army of tho Mi//lm, which wan 
accompanied by Hir John Keiiiuiway the Itenident at 
Ilaidarilb&d. The remain<ler of Ni/«dm AH'h troopn 
had been detained in tlie iiteileetual blockade of 
(Jurramkond& in tlie Kadapa territory, while tho 
Mar&thil lumtH under Paranu itAm lihito were en- 
gaged in tho congenial occupation of plundering tho 
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northern and eastern part of Mysore. Only a small 
portion of their troops under Hari Panth marched 
with the British army. 

Seringapatam, or Srirangapatan, is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, and is situated at the western 
end of an island three miles long and one wide. It 
derives much of its celebrity from two temples built 
there about a thousand years ago (894) by one 
Tirumalaiya^ In the time of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty, about 1454, a fort was erected on the island 
by Timmanna, to whom had been confided the 
g.«™.„. of th, A^hUgrim., o. eight .ow»Aip, 
on either side of the K&veri, which constituted the 
district. The stones for this fortress were obtained 
by the destruction of numerous J&in temples in the 
vicinity. From the time of its seizure by Rij 
Wodiar in 1609, successive Bdjds had given attention 
to the defences, and they had been further added to 
by Haidar and Tipii. The river, full of rocks and 
frequently unfordable, was in itself a serious obstacle ; 
while along its banks, huge walls with lofty cavaliers 
and deep ditches cut through solid granite increased 
the natural strength of the position. On the northern 
face were strong redoubts, supported by an inner 
fort. Beyond all and outside the island was an 
almost impassable belt of thorny trees extending from 
the river, first due north and then in a south-easterly 

^ A peculiar sanctity is attached by Hindus to a point in the 
Kdveri caUed the * Faschima Vahan,* or * western flow/ where the 
river, making a sudden turn, flows to the west instead of to the 
east, contrary to the regular course of the stream. 
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direction to tlio Kari^at hill, wlioro it af^ain t^n- 
countonul tlu) KAvori. Thu numlior of k^iuh on tint 
northern (InfttiujoH Ih Baid to liavo luum tliron Iiundrod, 
wliilo tho garriHon iiiHido and oiitHidu tho fort oom- 
]>riH()d 4.'),ooo inTatitry and .5,000 cavalry. 

l.or<l OornwalliH, without conHultin^ \m allioB or 
waiting for tlio ccnoporaiion of (Jonural Ahorcroinby 
who luid I)(U)n ordorod to advance from Malabar, 
dotorininod to attack thiH forniidahlo ponition tho day 
after hJH arrival. Accordinj^ly, dividing Iuh troopH into 
throe coltinms at night, he not only forceti the Sultfln 
to withdraw from hits advanced poHtH, hut Hucceeded 
in establinhing himHolf on the eaHtern part of the 
iNlan<l, after micuring poHBCHHion of tho ford over tho 
river. Hub waB not a<fOompliHhod without Hevere 
fighting, every point being olmtinately oontcmted, and 
tho enemy n^turning re])eat<Mlly to the atlaek, from 
which th(^y did not dcHiHt till daylight. Tipd hiul 
taken up luH poHt in a redoubt which bore bin name, 
but finding that hiH centre had l)e(^n ]H^neirated, and 
that the enemy were making for the for<i, he retired 
into the fortrcBH. In the confuHton that eimued, 
vaHt ntimberH of the (JoorgB, who had been nuide to 
Nerve compuJHorily in Iuh army, contrivtul to cHca))e 
to tlu^ir own country. On February 7, 1792, tho 
Sult&n nuule a dimperate eff'oH to retake the redoubt, 
Bending hiH choic(mt troopn, including the French in 
hitt Horvice, to attack it. All Iuh attemptn were re- 
puUed, nor wiib an endeavour to dinlodge the iiritiHh 
from the inland more HUCCOMHfuI. 
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Preparations were now made for assaulting the 
foiii itself. Meanwhile General Abercromby's force 
had advanced from Coorg, and joined the main army 
on February 16. The frightful atrocities committed by 
the Sultan in the beautiful hill province of Coorg had 
left an indelible impression upon the people, and 
although Vira Raj, the ruling Wodiar or chief, was 
too weak to resist the vast army of Mysore, he had 
on many occasions ravaged the part of the country 
which lay on his borders. The Coorg headmen held 
their land on a military tenure, all the able-bodied 
men of their several families being bound to serve 
their chief in his military expeditions. Although 
undisciplined, they made a gallant array in their blue 
surtouts and red sashes, with their long carbines, and 
the national broad-bladed wood-knife, called Kdd- 
katti, which they wore on the back. 

Yira R&j had been imprisoned in Mysore for six 
years, and only effected his escape at the end of 
1788. Remembering his own vicissitudes, and the 
terrible disasters which had befallen his country, he 
was eager to avail himself of the friendship proffered 
by the British Government when hostilities with 
Mysore were impending. With this view he readily 
entered into an alliance with our agents in 1790, 
binding himself to treat Tipii as an enemy, and to 
furnish all possible supplies, while the E. I. Company 
on their part guaranteed his independence. This 
convention, as will be seen presently, gave immense 
umbrage to Tipii, who was well aware of the 
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valuo of tho Coorg provinoo from a stratogioal point 
of viow. 

Tlio Sult&n waa greatly eiimgod on Hooing that tho 
Kiiglmh army had <loliboratoly cut down, for tho 
pur})OHO of making faHoinoH, tho oyproHHUH and othor 
trooH in tho liAl l^Agh, whc^ro hin father's tomb }iad 
boon oroctud ; and it muHt bo acbuittod Uiat this aot of 
vaiidaliMm waH, tliough jiorhapg unavoidable, one tliat 
might W4sll rouHO bin wratli. I To vented bin rago by 
liring \\va gunH at tho garden, and every other potit 
ocoupied by the enemy, but Hoeing tlie active opera- 
tionH of the l^ritiMli army for tho proneoution of tlio 
Hiege, ho began to conHiihjr HcriouHly tho couHcquencofii 
to liimnelf and his capital. 

Tlio opportune arrival of tho Bombay army, oon- 
Bisting of 2,000 Kuropeium and 4,000 Sepoys, enablod 
Lord Cornwallis to arrange for attaolcing Seringa- 
patam on both Hides of the K/lveri, and on Feb. xc;, 
General Al)ercroml)y took up a position on tho 
Houth-west of tho riv(»r. The movement wiu§ sharply 
contosted by tlie SultAn's troops, who were, howt)ver, 
driven l)ack, tliough they repeated tho attack on tlio 
22nd, with a like result. 

Duruig the progn^ss of tluise o[)erations, Tipii had 
thought it advisalde to sound the views of Lord 
Cornwallis liy despatching envoys to his camp, in 
order to arrange tho tei'ms of a oonvention, and on 
the 22nd received an intimation of the ])reliminary 
conditions whicli the alli(!S oif'ered for his acceptaneo. 
Tliey speciiiod tho cession of half his dominions, the 
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payment of over three millions of rupees, the release 
of all prisoners, and the delivery of two of his sons, 
named Moiz-ud-din and Abd-ul-Khdlik, as hostages. 
Tipii, after consulting his principal officers, assented 
to the general tenor of these terms, and duly signed 
the contents of the document submitted to him, 
remitting shortly afterwards a million of rupees in 
part payment of the sum stipulated. But when he 
found that the province of Coorg was mentioned in the 
detailed list of the tenitory which was to be severed , 
from his control, his rage knew no bounds. For 
a long time he refused to sign the final treaty, and it 
was only when he saw indications of the siege being 
recommenced, and was told that the negotiations 
would be broken oflF, unless he at once accepted the 
proffered terms, that he at last gave way. 

In estimating Lord Comwallis' policy, it must be 
remembered that soldiers are ordinarily more generous 
than other negotiators to a conquered foe, and that 
he deprecated a further conflict which would entail 
a great sacrifice of life. Moreover, he was probably 
fettered by restrictions placed upon him by the E. I. 
Company, who, while unwittingly founding an empire, 
were still walking in commercial leading-strings. Tipii 
was undoubtedly an usurper, as his father had been 
before him; the lawful Mysore Bij&, though a 
captive, was still alive ; and Tipii had not hesitated 
to avow himself the implacable enemy of the English. 
The Sult^ was hemmed in on all sides, and Seringa- 
patam must inevitably have fallen had the siege 
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boon proHccutod. It inuBt bn confoHHod, xnoroovor, 
that it was a dubioun policy to rostoro to power a 
bittor foo, thuH enabling him to roHUino a hoHtilo 
attitude which ovotitually ooTn])ollod Lord Mornington 
to crush for over the doHpot's arrogance ^ 

Cornwall iH was of opinion that ho had ofToctually 
curbed Tipii's jmwor of disturbing the peace of India, 
a mistaken idea, of which subsoqtiont events showed 
the fallacy. The restoration of the lawful Mysore 
dynasty does not a])pear to have lioon contemplated, 
nor would the cai)tive ]l&jA have l)een able to main- 

* It waM About thirt limn that tho HtiUAn kavo liU Ranntlon to ibo 
publiflfttion of oorialn onaotnlaHUn ofTttiiionN about liltniiolf, wbinh 
aro Huffioinnt ovidonoo of \\\% vanity, Tho following aru oxtraott 
from ono of tliimo produotlonN : - 

'Whon tbo lluMtam-lioartod Xln^ niNbnd forward on ibn chnr^nr 

of hlN atigor, thon dbl tho hoartii of tho KngUiih llonii quak« 

with foar. 
'Tho flanh of IiIn Nabro Ntrunk tho army of DaIUIo llko lightning i 

It oauNod Munro to Hhod t«tarM, rowunbllng tho drojm from tho 

oloudH. 
'On Lnng*N lioart wan flxod a Ntaltt, llko that of tho tulip : Cooto 

wan mado by thiM onlamity to Inmont. 
'Whon tho MariUhiVN bohold tho army of our King, tho dnmd 

tboroof nauNoM thom to iloo llko diHir. 
'Tho Flrlngl (Kuropoan) and NI/4m-ulM(^lk pawi night and day 

togotbor, trombling with foar of our King. 
'Tho HaJJilm'N (moaning 'barlxir' In dorlNlon for Nixitm) army 

fliwN through droad of thoo, an tho huntor dooH whon lio 

boholdH tho Hon. 
'Comparod with him lUtlm wan a mlpMir; HoorntoN, Illppooratoa, 

and all tho Nagox of tho oarth appoar boforo blm llko ignorant 

chlldron; Marx dwlndloM boforo tho valour of our King to 

a moro Infant 
'Owing to tho JunMoo of tblN King, tho door of tho foroNt make 

tholr pillow of tho lion and tho tigor, and thidr mattroNN of tho 

loopard and panthor.' 
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tain his rule unsupported by British troops. The 
territory held by his predecessors at the time of 
Haidar AU's usurpation formed but a portion of the 
Mysore dominions in 179a. These considerations 
were probably factors in inducing Lord Comwallis to 
refrain from the extreme measure of dethroning Tipii 
Sultdn. 

As soon as Tipii had recovered from the humilia- 
tion to which he had been exposed, his first step 
was to order contributions from all his subjects. 
£ven the soldiers were not exempted from this 
forced levy, which was applied to the purpose of 
liquidating his debt. It must be admitted that^ so 
far as the English Government were concerned, he 
faithfully discharged his obligations. The hostage 
princes, Abd-ul-£lhdlik and Moiz-ud-din, who had 
been in charge of Major Doveton, were in consequence 
returned to their father in 1794. But the burden 
which was imposed upon the cultivators, from whom 
three times the amount required was exacted, was 
disastrous in the extreme and greatly impoverished 
the country. Assiduous attention was paid to 
strengthening the fortifications of Seringapatam, and 
the Sultdn then proceeded to introduce various 
changes and so-called improvements in his adminis* 
tration, of which an account will be given further on. 



CHAPTER XI 

Tiri5*s Skcuict Maojiinationb 

In 1793 hard ComwalliH loft India. Ho was 
wucooodod by Sir John Hhoro, afturwanlH J^ord 
Tni^nniouihf who, althoti^h poHmmHinff a profound 
and oxtc^nHivo accpiaintanco with all (juoHtionM rola- 
ting to n^vonuo adniiniHtration, had not the ])oUtiflaI 
capacity which waH nccdud to k(u)p in chock ho 
iig^nmHive and H(dr-Hti(Iiciont a character aH Tipii. In 
1796, tho MyHorc IlAj/l, ()h/linrdj, died, leaving an 
infant Hon, to whom Tipu did not think it expedient 
to give oven the tittilar nUttm of UAj&. It hecamo 
apparent about thin time that althotjgh the tigern 
clawH had be(»n clipped, he had not be(*n deprived of 
the ])OW(T to do nuHchief. There waH a Htipuhition in 
tho Seringa])atani treaty that if Tipi'i nhouhl nioh^Ht 
eitlu^r of the contra(*.ting ])arti(^H, the otlua'H nhottld 
unite to puninh him. Hut in T795 he (Altered into 
a covert (engagement with AH J/lh, Hon of tlie NizAnii 
then in relxdlion agaiuHt Iuh father, to anniHt him 
on condititm that, in cane he miccetulod in (h^tlu'oning 
tho MizAm, ho Hhould make over to Tipu KultAn all 
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the territory lying south of the Tungdbhadra and 
Krishna rivers then held by the Nizam. This 
scheme was, however, foiled by the prompt action of 
M. Raymond, commanding a body of French troops in 
the Nizdm's service. All Jdh was taken prisoner. 

Tipii next deputed an embassy in 1796 to the court 
of Zamdn Shdh, the Afghdn ruler, seeking his aid as 
a co-religionist, and making magnificent promises of 
co-operation, with a view to the subjugation of the 
Mardthas and the expulsion of the English from 
India. Nor did he confine himself to these overtures. 
He also used every means in his power to foment 
misunderstandings between the Peshwd, Sindhia, and 
the Nizdm on the one hand, and the English on the 
other, so as to sever the connexion of the native 
chiefs with the British. The previous attempts of the 
SuMn to bring about a close alliance between the 
French and himself had hitherto proved abortive ; but 
now that open war had broken out between the two 
great European states, which had so long been rivals 
in India, the time seemed to him propitious for 
renewing negotiations. Among the curious papers 
found subsequently in the palace of Seringapatam is 
a document relating the proceedings taken by a body 
of French citizens in the pay of * citizen Tipii/ Fired 
by enthusiasm for the recently constituted French 
Republic, the Frenchmen assembled to the number 
of fifty-nine at Seringapatam, and elected as their 
president citizen Francis Ripaud, who is styled a 
Lieutenant in the French navy. After passing several 
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roHoluiionH toHtifyinf; thoir dovotion to the ropublio 
aiid thoir hatrnd of royalty, Uu^y liomtod on May 14, 
1797, th<i national ila^. Thoy noxt ropairod to tho 
parado in th<» city, whoro tlioy wnro r«coiv(jd hy tho 
Prinoo (thn KultAn), who, aftor {\m^^^ a Haluto of 2,300 
(frtr) pioccH of cannon, aMHurcd thcni of hiH affection 
and Htipport. To thiH they replied by declarations of 
nnfailin^ devotion to hiH catme. Aniidnt a profound 
nih^nce, thn tree of Liberdy wfU4 planted, Hurinounted 
by the cap of Kqnality. Uipatid then made a Hpeoch 
in wliich the following paHMage occurH: — 

'Jo votM lo r4)inhl« de la hiiihiirin ot cdlui <le rAir()cit<^— 
T)iou! j'on MmiM d'honour ! Quoi ! Jo voIn ooh virtiinoH do 
la ('<^t'o('.ii6 ati^laiMo c}ui oni (Ms Noii^H oiitro deux planoIioNl 
ditH rottimcM viciitnoN do lotir hruinlito oi aHHANHini^HN au in/^mo 
monioni. Oh 1 cotnlilo d'horrourNl iiioh ahovoux no rodroHHont t 
(juo voiw-jnl Don onfaiitN oiicero k la tiiitmollo, jo Ion 
voiN tohilN HU nan^ do lourN nWtroN iiiforiun^t^M. Jo veil 
coH tiifdhottroux otifuniii oxpiror do la ini^nio niort quo louri 
inalliourouNOH iii^roH. Oh 1 ooinldo d'hurrout* ot do \/ki'M(yv\X' 
I0NH0, quo d'indi^ttatioii tu innpiroH ! Hoyox porHuadt'oH, 4iiioii 
iuioriun^oH, (juo iiotiN vouh voii^ornnH. Oh ! {HtrlldoH oi cruoln 
An^laiH, it'omhloxi 11 v%i \\n l)iou, Vf^i^our du crimo, qui 
noun iuHpire do lavor datiN ion hhii^ Ihm airooiUm quo tu an 
couunUoN t^nvot'H noH pAroN ot lourn malhcurouHON coinpaf(uoN. 
A|)aiHOX-vouH, 4inoH plainiivoH do riiinocouoo, iiuuh juruiiN do 
vuuM vonK<)r. Oui, jo le juro ! ' 

ThcHo ardrnt JacoldnH Hcein to have inHpired Tiptl, 
not only with an idea of their * hault couriif^e,' aM 
KingHley would Hay, but alHo of their ability to bo of 
material Horvice to him. Although MonHieur F. lli])aud 
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was in all probability a scamp of the first water, 
and his pretensions were ridiculed by the Sult&n's 
oflScers, that sovereign, who in his own eyes was 
wiser than all his court, determined to purchase 
his vessel and send ambassadors in it to the Isle of 
France (Mauritius), to solicit from the Governor the 
aid of a fleet and an army. From a note in Tipu's own 
handwriting it appears that he was singularly ignorant 
both of geography and history. The following are 
entries in this document, which professes to be a 
catalogue raisonn^ of the heads of departments of the 
French administration : — 

'Names of the three islands belonging to the English — 
Ireland, Guernsey, Jersey.' *0n the English island there was 
once the IUj4 of a tribe called Coosea (Ecosse X) — a hundred 
years ago, the English R^4 put the E^j4 of the Cooseas to 
death, and took possession of his country.' 

On April a, 1797, Tipii addressed a letter to the 
authorities (Sard&rs) of Mauritius, professing his at- 
tachment to the French, and dwelling upon the 
friendship which had long subsisted between them 
and the Mysore State from the time of his father, 
Haidar All. * The shameless, thieving, robbing 
English, of themselves incompetent,' had, he said, 
leagued with the Mar&th&s and the Mughal (Niz&m), 
and forcing him to make peace, had extorted from the 
'God-given State* three crores and thirty lacs of 
rupees, besides wresting from him half his finest 
provinces. He therefore sought aid from the French 
to expel the iniquitous English from Hindust&n, 

M 
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EHking thorn to fumiHh both EuropoanH and Negro 
troopH to aHHiHt hiH own in this desirablo object. 
Kipaud*H doputy, who was to havo sailed with the 
envoys, decamped however in a boat with the pur- 
chase- money of the ship just before their embarkationi 
and tlie embassy was ccmsequently delayed ; nor did 
it leave till October, when Ilipaud himself, by Tipii*s 
desire, accomjMUued it. The ambassadors reached the 
Isle of France in January, j 798, when the absurdity 
of TipiVs proposals became apparent. lie asked for 
10,000 French troops, and 30,000 Uabshis (Negroes), 
who, he asserted, with the co-operation of 60,000 men 
on his part, would be enabled to subdue both the 
Mar&thds and the NizAm, reduce Madras to ashes, 
and expel the Knglish entirely from India. He even 
entered into minute details as to how that result 
was to be accomplished ; but the envoys were not 
provided with funds, though they were profuse in 
promises. (}eneral Malartio, the (Jovernor of the Isle 
of France, saw that Tipii had been gulled by Iiii)aud. 
lie neviirtheless received the ambassadors in state, 
and promised to at once transmit tlieir master's requi- 
sition to France. Knowing, however, that he could 
himself render no assistance, he contented himself 
with issuing a proclamation calling for volunteers. 
The result was that about one hundred French sub- 
jects accompanied Tipu s envoys on their return to 
India, landing at Mangaloro in April, 1798 '. 

* Tho ntportM whinh iho onvoyN fiiihmlit4ul to TipA on ihnir 
Niurn an) curious stad iutoruiiUiig, but too loug fur quut«tiun. 
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They relate their ill-treatment by Ripaud when at sea, their 
sufferings from mal-de-mer, the surprise which their arrival at 
Port Louis caused to the French authorities, and the civility 
shown to them by these officials. They show clearly enough that 
Ripaud had imposed upon Tipd's credulity by leading him to 
believe that material assistance could be furnished from Mauritius, 
but they, naturally enough, concealed from their master the fact 
that he had been duped. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Lord Morninoton ahsumeh tiih offior of Qovernob- 
Qbnkral— His ConnwHroNDKNOK with Tirii 

A NKW actor now appoarod upon tho Hcono. This 
waH tho justly-ronownod Lord Momington, who, with 
that koen instinot which i» given to fow, seized at 
a glance the real state of affairs, and by his judicious 
diplomacy and cnorgetic action did more than any of 
his prodocoHSors to place British power in India on 
a solid and sure foundation. He arrived at Madras 
just when Tipii's emissaries had come back firom 
their fruitless expedition to Mauritius, and reached 
Calcutta in May, 1798. The next month he received 
intelligence of the Mysore embassy and Malartic's 
proclamation, and foreseeing that tho aggressive 
tendency of the French RepubliCi then at war with all 
Europe, might impel it to send an army through 
Egypt to India, ho adopted such precautionary 
measures as would prevent the native powers from 
coalescing with so formidable a rival. The first step 
in this direction was to negotiate with the Nizim for 
the dismissal of a French contingent amounting to 
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14,000 men, well-disciplined and ably commanded 
by the oflScers that had succeeded De Bussy in the 
Deccan. These troops were not only a defence against 
the Mai'dthds, but were hostile to the British, owing 
to the republican sympathies of their commander, 
M. Raymond, who carried on a Secret correspondence 
with the Mysore sovereign. The Nizim distrusted 
both the English and Tipii. If he assented to the 
Governor - General's proposals and disbanded his 
French troops, he would lose the power of effectual 
resistance against the Mar&thds, unless he leant on 
the support of the British Government, to whom he 
would in that case become subsidiary. If, on the 
other hand, he refused, and allied himself with Tipii, 
he would probably be overcome by the joint action 
of the two powers. On one side he regarded with 
apprehension the risk of disarming his French troops, 
and on the other the hostility of Tipii, with whom he 
had openly waged war, and whose advances towards 
a matrimonial alliance between the two sovereigns he 
had haughtily repelled. Swayed alternately by one 
or other of these considerations, it was long before the 
Nizdm arrived at a decision. At last he consented to 
execute a treaty by which he agreed to disband his 
French troops, and to augment the English subsidiary 
force to six battalions and a due proportion of guns. 
The disarming was successfully effected, the Sepoys 
being taken into the English service, and the French 
officers sent, by way of England, to France. 

With the Mar&thfis, Lord Mornington could not 
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bopo for muoh suooohh. Whilo nomtnally partiei- 
pantd in the troaty wliicb Lord (.^omwallui eff(i30to<l in 
1 790, the MariihAs bad renderod little aHSiHtance in 
the firMt campaign. On tbo otbor band, although 
Tipd had sent a special emifliuiry to the Pe«hwi B^i 
lUo, adjuring him to gut rid of N&ni FamavfM, and 
urging an invaiiion of the Niz&m'd territory, he re- 
c<iived in reply nothing but empty promiHeH. Ntoi 
Farnavis, though secretly boMtile to the English, was 
too astute to relinquish liis asoendanoy over the 
PeshwA. lie held aloof from any open recognition 
of either side, while Bindhia was averse from active 
military interference, striving only to prevent the 
PeshwA from giving fiill effect to the treaty of 1 790. 
At the utmost, Lord Mornington could only expect, 
amidst these conflicting aims, that the Marithis 
would observe a strict neutrality. 

Fully aware of the danger which threatened the 
English from the ill-disguised hostility of Tipd, the 
Governor-Qeneral directed despatches to bo sent 
early in June to the Madras Government, requesting 
them to consider the tneans of collecting a force 
should circumstaiices re({uire it, and to state what 
number of men could be at once got together. The 
Madras Council vehomoutly remonstrated against any 
' premature ' attack upon tho Mysore ruler, urging 
their disabled condition from the lack of supplies and 
draught-cattle, the low state of their finances, and 
previous failures. Even General Harris, the acting 
Governor, was to a great extent imbued with the 
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same feeling. While expressing his readiness to 
carry out instmctions, he deprecated hostilities which 
might end in discomfiture rather than in victory. 
liOrd Momington, however, was made of sterner metal. 
Knowing well how critical would be the state of 
affairs should a French expedition succeed in making 
its way from Egypt to India, he set aside these 
timorouls objections, and insisted upon the Madras 
army being made ready for active operations, and put 
on a war-footing. On August 12, 1798, he recorded 
a minute in which, after adverting to Tipii's embassy 
to the Mauritius, and the clear proof of bad faith 
which it evinced, he remarked as follows : — 

' Since the conclusion of the treaty of Seringapatam, the 
British Government in India have uniformly conducted 
themselves towards Tipl Sultdn not only with the most 
exact attention to the principles of moderation, justice, and 
good faith, but have endeavoured by every practicable means 
to conciliate his confidence, and to mitigate his vindictive 
spirit. Some differences have occasionally arisen with respect 
to the boundaries of his territory bordering upon the confines 
of our possessions on the coast of Malabar, but the records of 
all the British Governments in India will show that they 
have always manifested the utmost anxiety to promote the 
amicable adjustment of every doubtful or disputed point, and 
that Tipl Sultdn has received the most unequivocal proofs 
of the constant disposition of the Company to acknow* 
ledge and confirm all his just rights, and to remove every 
cause of jealousy, which might tend to interrupt the con- 
tinuance of peace/ 

Further on, in the same minute, after observing that 
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the SuIUln'B motive oould only have boon 'an ardont 
dcBiro to oxpol the BritiBli nation from India/ be 
remarked : — 

' If tlio conduct of Tipd Rultdn had heon of a nature 
which could he called amI)i^uou8 or Huspicious; if he had 
merely iiiorcaHod liiH force heyoxid his ordinary cstahliHhinout, 
or had Hiaiioiied it in HOine ponition on our confmos, or on 
thoMo of our allicH, which mi^ht juHtify jealoufly or alarm ; 
if ho had ronowed hiH Hooret iniri^^uoB at tho ootirtu of 
Iliiidardhdd, Poona, and (^abul ; or oven if he had entered 
into any ne^oiiaiiou with Franco, of which the object was at 
all obHoure; it might he our duty to rcHort in the first 
instance to Iuh construction of proccedinf^s which, beinf( of 
a doubtful character, might admit of a satiMfactory explana- 
tion. Ihit wh(To there is no doubt, there can be uo matter 
for explanation. The act of Tipd's ambaHsadors, ratified 
by himself, and accompanied by the landing of a French 
force in his country, is a public, uiuiualified, and unam- 
biguous declaraiion of war, aggravated by an avowal, that 
the object of the war is noitlier explanation, reparation, nor 
security, but the total destruction of the British Qovernment 
in India.' 

IIo concluded by saying^:— 

* This therefore is not merely the case of an injury to be 
repain^d, but of the pul)Iio safety to be secured against the 
present and future designs of an iri'econoilable, desperate, 
and treacherous enemy. Against an enemy of this descrip- 
tion no efiectual security can be ol>tained, otherwise than by 
such a reduction of his power, as shall not only defeat his 
actual preparations, but establish a permanent restraint upon 
his future means of ofi*ence ^* 

I Fuller details of this itAtttiimanliko minute, and of the moiiTet 
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Lord Momington, however, being averse from en- 
gaging unnecessarily in an expensive and uncertain 
campaign, had entered into a friendly correspondence 
with Tipii regarding certain claims preferred by that 
ruler to territory in Waindd (referred to in the first of 
the exti'acts above given), which, after due examina- 
tion into the facts, he ordered to be surrendered to 
the Sultdn. In writing to Tipii on November 8, 
1798, Lord Momington took the opportunity of re- 
ferring, but in an amicable way, to Tipii's endeavour 
to bring about an alliance with the French, notwith- 
standing his repeated expressions of friendship for the 
English. He suggested that, in order to remove all 
causes of distrust, Major Doveton should be deputed 
to explain the Governor-General's views, and to 
establish cordial relations for the future. No answer 
was received to this proposal ^. Lord Momington then 
addressed to Tipti a second communication, pointing 
out the desirability of considering promptly the re- 
quest made in his previous letter, and intimating that 
he was on the point of proceeding from Calcutta to 
Madras. 

On November 20, 1798, before the first of these 
letters had reached him, Tipii wrote expressing his 

which influenced the Gk)Yemor-€teneral'8 policy, wiU be found in 
Halleson's memoir of ' WeUesley/ 

^ The contemptuous way in which Tipu treated some of the 
Goyernor-General's letters, till compelled by circumstances to 
answer them, is a well-ascertained fact. The writer remembers 
seeing one of these communications, which had been preserved in 
the family of one of the SulULn's chief o£&cers, and on which Tipu 
had endorsed ' jaw^b na diLrad,' i e. * no answer.' 
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aBtonishment that, in Bpito of his well-known friend- 
iihip» the Qovernor-Qeneral meditated hostilities; add- 
ing that he discredited the report. On December z 8 
he wrote again, signifying his gratiiication at the 
defeat in Aboukir Bay of t)ie French, whom he 
characterized as 'faithless, and the enemies of man- 
kind/ But in regard to the proposed mission of 
Major Doveton, he evaded the suggestion, stating that 
existing treaties were sufficient. Oh January 9, 1 799, 
Lord Mornington acknowledged the receipt of this 
communication, and recapitulated all the circum- 
stances which had come to his notice regarding Tipii's 
open acts of hostility, again pressing for the reception 
of Major Doveton. A week afterwards Lord Morn- 
ington forwarded to Tipd a ' khat ' from the Sublime 
Porto, in whieh Sult&n Salim gave a full detail of 
the invasion of Egypt by the French, and stated that 
all true Musalm&ns were l)ound to repel tlieir aggres- 
sions. Tipd was specially requested to refrain from 
hostile proceedings against the Knglish, or from lend* 
ing a compliant ear to the French, and the Sublime 
Porte offered its good offices to adjust satisfactorily 
any cause of complaint. This important letter from 
the head of IsUm was extroinely disconcerting to the 
Mysore sovereign, who, on July 20, 1 798, had addressed 
to the Kxecutive Directory of the French Republic at 
Paris a despatch, soliciting an oifunsive and defeusivo 
alliance. Tipd sent as his ambassador Oapitaine des 
Vaisseaux Dubuc, one of the two French officers who 
accompanied the small contingent forwarded from the 
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Isle of France to his assistance. On February 7, 
1799, Monsieur Dubuc embarked at Tranquebar on 
his embassy. Yet Tipii, on the 16th of the same 
month, repUed to the Sublime Poi-te in a grandilo- 
quent despatch, full of professions of unbounded 
devotion for the head of his faith, winding up the 
strange epistle by saying : — 

' As the French nation are estranged from, and are become 
the opponents of the Sublime Porte, they may be said to 
have rendered themselyes the enemy of all the followers of 
the faith. All Musalmdns should renounce friendship with 
them/ 

The above, however, was really only a pretended 
answer, intended to be forwarded through the 
Governor-General. In a separate communication, 
which Tipti forwarded by special means to Constan- 
tinople, he virulently attacked the English, as well 
as the French. 

* All Hindustan,' he wrote, * is overrun with Infidels and 
Folytheists, except the dominions of the Khud^ddd Sirk4r 
(the God-given State), which, like the ark of Noah, are safe 
under the protection and bounteous aid of God.' 

He proceeds to say that the English Governor- 
General (Lord Teignmouth) had caused Asaf-ud- 
d&ulah, the Naw&b Vazir of Oudh, to be poisoned, 
had violated the chastity of his widow, and plundered 
his house of money and jewels to the amount of 
twenty crores of rupees. The wives and daughters 
of men of science and rank had been forcibly carried 
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away by iho Kn{{liMli, and yotiiliful doHOondantH of 
iho Prophot woro cotripollod to oat tho ilot$h of Mwiuo. 
Ilu thuH ondud Iiin tiradu : — 

'May iho victoriouN biinneni of InUm evitr prnviiil, hihI 
evtiry tmoo of liwr^Hy aiul iulidolity \m Hwopt awiiy/ 

No ))ntt«r proof ciould ho aildocod of tho duplicity 
of tho HnltAn. To tho (Jovornor-OoiKiral ho wrot<J 
ill a lottor rnC4dv(jd on F<»!)ruary 43 ;— 

' An T Airi fmquniiily f(oh)^ on H))orthtf( oxtiurnionpi, you had 
hi)U«r N»iid Major Dovolon, rn^ardin^ whom you liave pre- 
viouNly addroHMiul me, Hli/^^htly atiotidod '/ 

1 'HiA finiunl INirMlan Im 'Jnrfilftli ritw4tmh hAyn(\ Nitkht*' whtnli 
may mim\ n\\i;hi\y ailMndml, or llKhtly (iquippml— at any rnU* 
Imply liiK Umi h<i ititm^lMttl no lmporiano«i to Utn mlMHlon. 



CHAPTER Xm 

LOBD MOENINGTON DECLARES WaB AGAINST TiPlJ — 

Final Siege of Seringapatam — ^The Sultan's 
Death 

This insolent reply to Lord Momington's overtures 
brought matters to a crisis. On February 22, 1799, 
the Governor-General issued a * Declaration ' on the 
part of the East India Company and their allies the 
Niz&m and the Peshwfi, in which he recounted the 
studious good faith of the British Government, and 
their anxiety to meet in every way the Sultdn's 
reasonable demands, adducing as evidence of this the 
surrender of the territory claimed by him in Wainfid 
— a concession which Tipti had himself admitted 
to be satisfactory. The document then goes on to 
relate the astonishment with which the allies dis- 
covered that, in spite of this evidence of their sincere 
adherence to the treaty of 1790, the Sult&n had 
entered into negotiations with a hostile power for 
the purpose of commencing a war against the 
Company and the Allied Powers. It dwells upon 
the persistent delay on Tipu's part to receive an envoy 
to adjust existing grievances, and points out that 
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this prooraBtination oan only be attributod to his 
evident desire to protract the operations * until some 
change of circumstance and of season shall revive 
his expectations of disturbing the tranquillity of 
India, by favouring the irruption of a French army.' 
The proclamation ends by saying that althougli tlie 
allies were resolved to ensure ade(j[uate protection 
against the danger which menaced them, tliey were 
still anxious to effect a friendly arrangement with 
the Sultftn ; and that General Harris, the Commander- 
in-Chief, had been empowered to receive any embassy 
which Tipd might despatch to headquarters to concert 
a treaty on such conditions as would lead to the 
establishment of a secure and permanent peace. A 
letter to like eiteet was on the same day transmitted 
to Tipii. 

Although the SuH&n's army was both smaller and 
inferior in discipline at thid time, compared with 
what it was in 179a, it still amounted to about 
33,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry, and a strong body 
of artillery. The Knglish army, which left Vellore on 
February 11 for the Mysore frontier, comprised 15,000 
infantry, a,6oo cavalry, 600 European artillerymen, 
and a,500 gun-lascars and pioneers, with 100 guns. 
To those must be added an eflicient contingent from 
the Ni//un, consisting of 6,^,00 of the subsidiary 
force, and 3,^00 of the old French corps, with 6,000 
horse, regular and irregular, bringing the total 
number of the united armies up to about 37,000 
fighting men. Further, the army despatched from 
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Bombay under General Stuart amounted to 6,400 
men, who, marching through the friendly country 
of Coorg, took up a position at the head of the 
Siddheshwar Pass, leading from that province into 
Mysore. On March 5, 1799, *^® SuMn, hearing of 
the approach of the Bombay force, suddenly made 
his appearance a few miles from Siddheshwar. 
Having drawn up his troops amounting to 12,000 
men in three divisions, he marched under cover of the 
heavy jungle to attack the British advanced post 
of three battalions of Sepoys under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Montresor. This brigade was 
completely surrounded, and would have been annihi- 
lated had it not been for the opportune arrival of 
General Stuart. The enemy then gave way and 
retreated, after losing many men, and one distin- 
guished general, named Muhammad Baz&, commonly 
called the Benki Nawdb or Fire-Naw&b\ General 
Stuart was accompanied on this occasion by Virardj, 
the Wodiar of Coorg, who had rendered every assist- 
ance in his power to the British troops, and was 
present personally in the action. 

Tipii now prepared to encounter the British army 
under General Harris, which had left Vellore, as 
mentioned, on February 11, and after reducing some 

^ The word 'Benki' in Kanarese literaUy means 'fire,' but 
signified in this case a man who carried fire and desolation into an 
enemy's country. It is stated of him that on one occasion he shut 
up certain rebellious N^irs, with their wives and children, in 
a house, and burned them alive. Muhammad Raza's descendants 
still reside in Mysore. 
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minor posts in the B&ramah&ls, had reaobod on 
March 9 KoUamaniij^alain in Mysore. It was joined 
there by the Haidar&b&d contingent under Colonel 
Wellesley; and proceeded to an encampment near 
Bangalore. The progress made by it was very slow, 
owing to the multitude of camp-followers and cattle, 
which greatly impeded the march. Tipil had taken 
up a position near Maddiir, half-way between 
Bangalore and Seringapatam, but Lord Harris having 
determined to take the southerly route by K&nk&n- 
halli, Tipd proceeded to encounter him near Malvalli, 
ten miles west of the Shimsha river. On March 27 
the British army marched to this place and found 
the Mysore troops drawn up two miles from their 
intended encampment. Our advanced pickets were 
soon threatened by large bodies of cavalry, and 
when a corps was sent up to their support a general 
action ensued. Though Tipii's horse made a gallant 
attack, and his finest infantry advanced firmly against 
the 33rd regiment, they were charged with the bayonet 
and driven back in confusion. The English cavalry 
completed their rout, and destroyed nearly all of 
them. Tipii then withdrew his guns and troops, 
having lost 1,000 men killed and wounded in the 
engagement, while the British loss was trifling. 

The mistake of Tipii in supposing that the British 
army would take the direct road from Bangalore to 
Seringapatam, and attack that place from the north, 
as Lord Comwallis had done in 1792, was of immense 
service to Lord Harris. Under this anticipation. 
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Tipii had ordered the destruction of all forage on 
the more direct route, which he held in force. But 
the English general, by marching to the south and 
crossing the K&veri at Sosil^, not only found ample 
fodder, but effected the passage of the ford without 
opposition. He was now within fifteen miles of 
Seringapatam, and Tipii found out that all his efforts 
to prevent the enemy from reaching within striking 
distance of his capital had been completely frustrated. 
He then consulted his leading officers as to the best 
course to pursue, and, according to their advice, 
resolved to give battle near the Chendgal ford, by 
which they calculated that the British force would 
cross over to the island of Seringapatam. All his 
Sard&rs vowed to sacrifice their lives if necessary 
in the expected combat, and Tipii sending his two 
eldest sons into the fort to defend it to the last, 
crossed the river with his army to take up a position 
at Chendgal to meet the expected foe. To his dismay, 
however, he found that the British commander, in- 
stead of proceeding to the right as he had anticipated, 
deviated to the left, in order to avoid some inter- 
vening low ground. On April 3 our force reached the 
position in which General Abercromby had encamped 
in 1792, on the south-west side of the island. 

During the time which had intervened since Lord 
Comwallis' siege of Seringapatam, the Sultan had 
given great attention to strengthening the fortifica- 
tions. But, exceptiDg a battery which he had erected 
on the north-west angle of the fort, his improvements 

N 
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had boon mainly dirootod to tlto Houth and oant sidoR. 
Tho worlcH on th(s wcHt nido whoro tho wall ovorlookM 
tho KAvori ivoro not m Htron|j;) altIiou|j;h ovon hore 
thoy wore proteoted by a doublo wall and a ditcb. 
In front of tho Hritifih army wa« brokon riHing 
ground, with Homo doHortod villagus, and Bovoral 
topoH or grovoB of aroca-nut paluiH and cocoa troos, 
which adbrdnd a Hafo cover to TipiVH HkirmiHhorfi 
and rockot-mon, and enabled thom to haranH tho 
KngliHh pickotH. Ono of thoHo grovoH, called tho 
HuItAnpot Tope, waH intorsectod by deep ditchoH, 
watered from a channel running in an oantorly direc- 
tion about a mile from the f(jrt. General liaird wa« 
directed to Hcour tluH grove and dinlodge tho enemy, 
but on hlH advancing with thiH object on tho night 
of tho ^th, he found the tope unoccupied. Tho 
next day, however^ tho Mysore troopn again took 
poMH(!t»Hion of the ground, and an it WfiM almolutely 
necoHHary to expel them, two columuH were detached 
at HUUNet for the purpoHo. The iirHt of thoHo, under 
(Joloiud Hhawe, got poHMeHHion of a ruined village, 
wliieli it HUcceHHfuIly held. Tho Heeond column, 
under (Jolonel W(^lleHley, on advancing into tho tope, 
waH at onee attacked in the darkncHH of night by 
a iremendouB ilro of munkcitry and rocketH. The 
men, iloun<lering about amidMt tho treoH and tho 
water-courN(}H, at laHt broke, and fell })ack in diH- 
order, 8ome being killed and a few taken priMonors. 
In the confuHion (Jolonel WelleHley wan hiirmelf Htruck 
on the knee by a spent ball, and narrowly OHCapod 
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falling into the hands of the enemy ^. The next day, 
however, a detachment under his command succeeded 
in taking possession of the grove, and General Harris 
was enabled to proceed with his siege-operations, the 
army taking up its final position on April 7, 1799. 

On the 9th, the Sultdn, alarmed at the state of 
affairs, sent an agent to the English general's camp 
with a letter, inquiring the meaning of the hostile 
proceedings against him, and asserting his own 
adherence to existing treaties. General Harris in 
his reply contented himself with referring Tipii to 
Lord Mornington*8 letter of February 2 a, and con- 
tinued to prosecute the siege. On April 14, the 
Bombay army joined the headquarters with abun- 
dant supplies, and two days afterwards took up 
a strong position on the northern bank of the Kdveri. 
During the ensuing week, numerous batteries were 
erected, several important outposts were seized, and 
a determined attack by a strong body of infantry, 
led by French oflScers ^, against the advanced posts of 
the Bombay army, was repulsed with great loss. 

On the 20th, Tipii again expressed a wish for 
a conference to adjust the terms of a peace. General 
Harris, acting on the plenary powers with which he 

^ This grove, which has an historical interest, as being one of 
the very few places where the famous Duke met with a repulse, 
may still be seen in the vicinity of Seringajyatam. A more 
detailed account of the disaster will be found in The Life qf Sir 
David Baird. For accurate details of the siege itself, the reader is 
referred to Colonel A. Beatson's work, published in 1800. 

^ The whole number of French .at this time in the Sultan's 
service was only lao, including ao officers. 

N 2 
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ha<l boon ontinintod, forwardod tho draft of a pro- 
liminary treaty for \m aocoptanco. Thin documont 
stipulated that tho Sult&n should at onoo dismiss all 
Frenohinen in his servioo ; that ho should cedo half 
his territory to tho allies ; pay two millions sterling, 
half imtiKMliately, and tho remainder in six months ; 
reloaso all his priHoncirs; and finally make ovor as 
hostages two of his oldest sons ^ besides four of his 
chief ofnee2i4, whose names were given. A term of 
twenty-four hours only was allowed for tho 8ult4n*s 
assent to theso con<litions. No answer was reooivod 
to these demands, and the siege being unintor- 
rupte<ily proooede<l with, all the guns on tho west 
face of the fort were silenced by the 34th. Tho west 
cavalier and north-west bastion were dismantled, and 
the Are of tho enemy was reduce<l to a few guns on 
tho south face, and some distant Cavaliers. On tho 
a6th and a7th hard fighting took place, in or<ler to 
dislodge tho Mysore troops from an exterior entrench- 
ment still held by them, which impe<led tho erection 
of breaching batteries, an<l was protected on one 
side by a redoubt, and on tho other by a circular 
work that afforded a flanking defence. After an 
obstinate contest, in which the enemy behaved with 
groat bravery, all these obstachm were carried, and 
tho Mysore troops were forced to retreat beyond tho 
rivor. 

* In iho loiior to TIpik of April aa, four Monn aro tiKmiionml, 
immnly, Hulidii PAdnhdli, Kiitah Unldnr, Molss*ud-(l(n, and Abd-ul- 
KliAllk. 
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The Sultfin, now in despair, again attempted to 
open negotiations, and on the 28th wrote intimating 
his wish to send ambassadors to confer with the 
English general He was told in reply that the allies 
would only treat on the basis of the conditions 
already forwarded to him, and that no envoys would 
be received unless accompanied by the hostages and 
specie required. This was the end of Tipii's abortive 
attempts to avert the ruin which was about to befall 
him ^. 

On May 2, all the batteries having been completed 
were unmasked. They opened a heavy fire on the 
western curtain of the fort, about sixty yards south- 
east of the bastion on the western angle, and a prac- 
ticable breach having been effected on the evening of 
the next day, orders were issued for an assault at 
I p.m. on the 4th. Tipii, a prey to despair in the 
imminent peril which threatened him, condescended, 
in spite of his orthodox Isl&mism, to have recourse to 
the prayers and incantations of the Brdhmans whom 
he had hitherto invariably despised and ill-treated. 
But although he heaped rich gifts upon them, they 
were either too honest or too wise to predict a suc- 
cessful escape from the fate which was following him. 
Dressed in a light-coloured jacket, with trousers of 
fine chintz, a red silk sash, a rich turban, and an 



^ It was about this time that thirteen English soldiers, who had 
been taken prisoners, were killed by the Sultin's orders, their 
necks being twisted by the professional executioners called Jettis. 
the native gladiators of the south of India. 
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ombroidorod I>olt, with a taliHinan on \m right arm, 
ho proooeded early on tlto 4th to his hoadquarterH in 
a ifateway on the northern fa<*^e, called tho Ka}la 
Di(ji(jli, or private Hally-port. Hhortly after bin amval 
at this post, he was infonned of the death from 
a cannon-shot of Hayyad QhafAr, one of his most 
trusty oflloers, who was struck down while (gallantly 
heading the troops in tlie breach. Hoon afterwards 
a report was brought to him of the actual assault. 

The command of the stonning party had been 
entrusted to Ueneral Ikird, the same officer who had 
languished for more than three years in tlie dungeons 
of Heringapatam, having been taken prisoner after 
]^aillie*s defeat at I'eraTub&kam in 1780. This gallant 
soldier, full of ettergy and animated by the recol- 
lection of the ill-usage to which ho and his com- 
panions in arms had been ruthlessly subjected, 
stepped out of the trenches, and drawing his sword, 
called out to his men: * Now, my brave fellows, follow 
me, and prove yourselves worthy of tho name of 
llritish soldiers.' In an instant, his troops rushed 
forward, and crossed the river in six minutes, under 
a tremendous lire of musketry and rockets from the 
enemy. The forlorn hope was confronted on tho 
slope of the breach I)y a small l)0(ly of tho Mysore 
troops who offered a determined opposition, but they 
were soon struck down, and in a few minutes tho 
I^ritish ilag was hoisted on tho ramparts. I'he Huli&n 
hastened towards the I)reach, and endeavoured to 
rally his soldiers, encouraging them to make a stand. 
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He repeatedly fired on the assailants, but the rapid 
approach of the English column, and the desertion of 
his followers, compelled him to retreat. The greater 
part of the English troops had proceeded along the 
ramparts, filing off to the right and left, in obedience 
to orders, but a portion of the 12th regiment pressed 
forward into the town, and, keeping along the inside 
of the rampart, found themselves opposite the sally- 
port, through which the Sult&n proposed returning. 
On his arriving at a bridge leading to the inner fort, 
he mounted his horse, and endeavoured to enter the 
town, but on reaching the gate the passage was so 
crowded by fugitives that he was unable to pass. 

While his progress was thus hampered, his pursuers 
fired into the gateway, and wounded him in the 
breast. He pushed on, however, but was stopped by 
the fire of the soldiers of the 12th regiment from 
inside the gate, receiving a second wound in the 
right side, while his horse fell under him. He was 
immediately raised by some of his faithful attendants, 
and placed in his palankeen under an arch in the 
gateway. He was implored to make himself known 
to the English troops, from whose commanders he 
would no doubt have received the attention due to 
his rank, but he absolutely refused to comply with 
the suggestion. Soon afterwards some European 
soldiers entered the gateway, one of whom attempted 
to take off his richly-jewelled sword-belt, when Tipii, 
sorely wounded as he was, made a cut at the man, 
and wounded him in the knee. The enraged soldier 
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lovollod bis muskot and nliot him in the hoad, causing 
inHtantanoouB doatli. A oonsidorablo tiino olapHod 
before any autheniio intelligonco of iho Suli&n'n fato 
wan obtained; but tlio IMtmh troopH being now in 
I)OHH0H«ion of every part of the rampartn, and oppoBi- 
tion having cnafle<l, General Daird proceeded to make 
in(j[uirieH an to what had become of him. 

Major Allan, Deputy QuartermaHter-Oeneral, wan 
accordingly Hent to the palace with a flag of truce to 
demand the Hurrender of Tipti, and after Homo 
delay aHcertained that a report had been received 
there that ho had been wounded at the gate above- 
mentioned. On repairing thither at dunk, the body 
of the »Sult&n waH, after much labour, diHCovorod in 
a heap of Mlain, and clearly identified. It was still 
warm, and the eyes were open, the countenance being 
in no way dintorted, althotigh there were three 
woundH in the body and one in the temple. His 
turban, jacket, and sword-belt had disappeared, but 
the talisman on his right arm, containing an amulet 
with Arabic characters on the manuscript inside, 
was at once recogni/.ed. The body was placed in his 
paknkeen, and, by General Baird's orders, conveyed 
to the palace for the night. 

Tlie next day the funeral cort(^go, escorted by four 
companies of Europeans, proceeded from the fortress 
to the ii&l B&gh, where the remains of the anibitious 
and unfortunate sovereign wore inteiTe<l by the side 
of his father, Ilaidar Ali. The bier was borne by his 
personal attendants, and followed by Prince Abd-ul- 
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Khdlik and the principal officers of the court, the 
streets through which the procession passed being 
crowded by Musahn&ns, who prostrated themselves, 
and evinced every sign of grief. On reaching the 
gate of the mausoleum the troops presented arms, the 
K^ read the funeral service, and when the body 
had been deposited in the tomb^ a donation of I2,cxx> 
rupees was made to the religious men and poor 
people who attended the obsequies. It is related 
that the solemnity of the ceremony was enhanced by 
terrific claps of thunder which burst over the island 
immediately afterwards. 

The sons of the late Sult&n were made prisoners, 
and such of them as had arrived at maturity were 
sent with their families to Vellore, whence some 
years afterwards, owing to their having been accused 
of instigating the troops to mutiny in 1806, they 
were transported to Calcutta. Many persons still 
remember the venerable Prince GhuMm Muhammad, 
one of the younger sons, who died a few years ago. 
He was greatly respected as a Justice of Peace, and 
for his hospitality and charity. One of his last acts 
was to establish a fund for poor and deserving 
persons in Mysore. 

To the honour of General Baird it must be men- 
tioned that, mainly owing to his humane efforts, 
there was little effusion of blood after Seringapatam 
was taken, notwithstanding the prolonged resistance 
and his remembrance of his own sufferings. Safe- 
guards were sent to the houses of all the principal 
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chiefs, who, finding that thoir property and the 
honour of thoir families were respected, readily sub- 
mitted to the con(iuerors. Steps were also taken to 
secure the property in the palace, but the discovery 
of a private entrance into the treasury enabled 
marauders to carry off a vast amount of coin and 
jewellery before they could be stopped. Never- 
theless, what remained was of priceless value. 
A magnificent throne, a superb howdah, curious and 
richly-jewelled matchlocks and swords^ solid gold 
and silver plate, costly carpets and china ware, a pro- 
fusion of fine gems, and a valuable library, were 
among the treasures found in the palace ^ 

In this memorable siege no fewer than 8,000 of the 
Mysore troops are said to have perished. On the 
British side, 892 Europeans were killed or wounded, 
of whom 65 were oflicers, and of the native troops 

^ Tho ipooio Alono amountitd to slxioon laos of pAgodas, or 
£480,000, whilu tho JowuU woro yaltiod at nine laci. Tho total 
iiuml>or of ordnnnoo ciipturod waii 999, Including guns, mortars, 
and howliasorN, 176 of which woro twolvo-poundurs and ovor. The 
library containod many curious and inioruHting manuMcripts, of 
which tlio following is a Mummary :— Kor^n, 44 voU. ; Common tarhm 
on Kordn, 41 ; Prayom, 35 ; TradiiionH, 46; Thoology, 46; 8i;^fyiHm 
(myHiio writingM\ Z15; KihicH, 94; JurlHprudonco, 95; Arts and 
ScicncoH, 19 ; rhiloHopliy, 54 ; AMironomy, ao ; Mathoniailcs, 7 ; 
FhyHic, 6a; Philology, 45; lioxicogrnphy, 99; Iliiitory, ziS; 
LottofH, 53 ; Tootry, 190 ; Hindi and Doccani Pootry, 93 ; Hindi 
and Deccani ProHu, 4 ; TurkiHli Proso, 9 ; FabloH, 18. Borne of 
thoHO books belonged to tlio Kings of Bijiipur and Qolconda, but 
the majority were plundered at Ohiitur, HiivAnur, and Kadapa. 
With the exception of one precious Kordn, which was forwarded 
to Windsor Castle, the greater part of this library was transferred 
to tlie newly-founded College at Fort William, Calcutta. 
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639. Estimating the total number of Europeans 
engaged (including two regiments with the Bombay 
army) at about 7,000, and the native troops (exclu- 
sive of the Nizdm's contingent) at 20,000, this would 
show that the proportionate loss in the ranks of the 
former was about four times that in the native troops. 
The fact may be attributed in great measjure to the 
heavy loss among the Europeans in the actual assault. 
It is not within the scope of this narrative to 
detail the steps taken by Lord Momington after the 
fall of Seringapatam. It may perhaps suffice to say 
that they evinced in an uncommon degree political 
sagacity, sound judgment, and generosity. The 
claims of our allies, the Nizdm and the Mar&th&s, 
were duly considered. To revive a hostile power in 
the person of one of Tip6's sons was clearly inadvis- 
able, and the question therefore arose as to how to 
dispose of the conquered territory. The solution 
which the Governor-General arrived at was to divide 
part of the Sult&n's dominions between the alliea 
The British Government received a territory yielding 
537,000 E&nthirai pagodas^, and including all the 
western coast, while to the Nizdm were allotted 

^ These pagodas were originally struck by B^'^ Eibitliirii 
(1638-58), six of them equalling five star pagodas. The native 
name for this coin is ^vardha,' or *boar/ one of the incarnations 
of Vishnu, which was the crest of some of' the older Mysore 
dynasties. The word pagoda is a Portuguese name for the coin, 
and a supposed corruption of the Persian 'but-kadah,' an idol 
temple, many of the pagodas showing a temple on the obverse face. 
[But see Jule's Glossary for a discussion of its possible derivations.] 
The intrinsic value is about three rupees. 
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diatriote producing a liko amount, and to tho Poshw& 
distriotB yielding 264,000 pagodas. Tho ruinaindor of 
tho lato rulor'H poHSusHions, with a revonuo estimated 
at 1,374,100 pagodas, and exceeding in area the whole 
Mysore I^ingdom when Haidar All usurped the rule 
in 1761, was bestowed as a free gift on the infant 
son of the last Mysore 11^ A, ChAmr^y , who died in 1 796, 
on condition that an annual subsidy of seven lacs of 
star pagodas should be paid to the British Qovern- 
ment, that a general control over the afTairs of 
Mysore should be exercised by a Kesident at his court, 
and that the island of Seringapatam should be ceded 
to the British Government in perpetuity. These 
liberal conditions were gratefully acknowledged by 
tlie widow of Cliikka Krishnar&j and the widow of 
Ch&mr^ in the following letter, dated Juno 24, 1799 : — 

'Your having oonferrod on our child tho ^ovonunont of 
Myioro, Naf^ar, und thoir dopondeiKiiuH, and a])pointod 
IMnmiyu to he tho Diwdn, has affordod uh the greatvHt 
happinosB. Forty yeuru have olapitod ninoo our government 
ceased. Now you have favoured our hoy with the govern- 
ment of tliiH country, and nominated Tdrnaiya to bo his 
Diwdu. Wo filiall, wliilo the sun and moon continue, oonnnit 
no ofTonco a^ainut your government. We sliall at all times 
connidor ourmdves aH under your protection and orders. 
Your having eHtahliHhod uh must for ever he fresli in tho 
memory of our posterity, from one generation to another. 
Our oirspring can never forgot an attachment to your 
govemmeui, on whose support we shall dupend. 

Signed, Laouiimi Ammaxz. 
DiiwAjl Ammami.' 
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The youthful B.&J& was accordingly duly iDstalled, 
and after a long reign, the latter part of which was 
embittered by the consciousness of sovereign duties 
but ill performed, died in 1868, deeply regretted by 
all who knew his kindly but somewhat facile cha- 
racter. The Commissioners appointed to carry out 
the Governor-General's instructions allotted hand- 
some pensions to the Sult&n's principal officers, who 
testified in lively terms their appreciation of this 
wholly unexpected generosity. 

To an Englishman few places in India are more 
replete with interesting historical associations than 
Seringapatam. At the extreme eastern end of the 
island is the famous mausoleum of Haidar AH, where 
also repose the remains of his ill-starred son. The 
tomb stands on a raised terrace at the end of an 
avenue of cypress trees, with an arcade all round it, 
and a mosque on the right-hand side. It is a square 
building, surmounted by a dome, and supported by 
polished black marble columns, which are very hand- 
some, all the rest being pure white, and adorned with 
fine carvings. The doors are of ebony, inlaid with 
ivory (the gift of Lord Dalhousie), and at the prin- 
cipal entamce hangs a scarlet curtain embroidered 
with gold. Inside are the two tombs of Haidar 
and Tipd. each of them covered by a splendid 
Kashmir shawl, worked in rich patterns. Peacocks' 
feathers and other insignia of royalty lie about on 
the floor, while incense is burnt in a niche. The 
building is maintained at the Government expense. 
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Although not bo Blriking as tho famoufl mauHoloumB 
to 1)0 Hoon in Upper India and at Ahmad&b&d and 
elnowhoro, it Ib a fino monument. It preaents a Bad 
oontruBt to the gravoB of tho EngliHh oflicorH and men 
who fell at Seringapatam, and who aro laid in an 
adjacent cemetery, the ground overgrown hy wecdH, 
and tho namoB on tho ugly ilat stones barely dis- 
tinguiHhahle ^ 

On the southern side of tho loft branch of tho 
Kriveri, and midway between tho LAI lUgh and tho 
fort, is the pietureHc^ue DaryA Ddulat ]3dgh, or * garden 
of the wealth of the sea/ for many months tho 
roHidenco of England's greatest Holdior (the Duko 
of Wellington). It was a favourite resort of Tipii, 
being near tho fortress, and is of elegant denign. 
Tho walls inside are covered with richly-painted 
arabes(]U(^s, while outside are a Heries of frescos 
representing the triumphs of Tip\l over the English. 
The most remarkable of these designs is intended 
to delineate the defeat of Daillie at PerambAkam, 
and is a most amusing caricature, that General being 
shown reclining heli)lessly in a palankeen, while 
Tipii on horseback is calmly Biiielling a rose and 
giving ordcirs to his troopB. Tlie persp(ictive is 
ludicrous — legs, arms, and heads flying off in all 



' llio writer miulo an niiornpt to roniiMly Uio noKloci to whicli 
DioNo inoinorialM had bcon oxpoHod. Jitit th<t lajmo of tlrno an<l 
tlut ofTooiH of an Indian climaUi, addud to tho roUKh nhara»tor of 
IIhi ioml)Nton»H and tho difllmilty of hhmiifyinK tho niimo* on 
thuui, rondurud any rual ruMtoration woU-nigh impoMviblo. 
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directions, and considerable research is needed to 
find the corresponding bodies. These frescos were 
effaced by Tipu before the siege, but restored by 
Colonel Wellesley when he inhabited the building. 
In course of time they again became hardly recog- 
nizable, when Lord Dalhousie, on his visit to Mysore 
in 1854, ordered them to be repainted by a native 
artist. 

The old fortress of Seringapatam remains in much 
the same state as it was left in after the siege 
nearly a hundred years ago. The formidable fortifica- 
tions have stoutly withstood the ravages of time, 
while the breach made in the curtain is still visible 
from the opposite bank of the river, where two 
cannons fixed in the ground denote the spot on which 
the English batteries were erected. Inside is shown 
the gateway on the northern face where Tipii fell 
in his death-struggle. The whole island is now 
insalubrious. A few wretched houses only remain 
where once was a great capital, and the ancient 
temple of Vishnu looks down, as if in mockery, 
on the ruins of the palace of the Muhammadan 
usurper^. 

^ Part of the building has been demolished, and the rest turned 
into a sandal-wood store. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Trptr'0 CiiAiiAOTicH and Adminihtration— lira 
Fanatkjihm and Chukltv 

TuK oharaotor of Tipti stands out in marked 
oontraHt to that of bin more colubratod father. 
PerMonal courage ho certainly posMeMHod, and be is 
Haid to have been a good rider and a Hkilful marks- 
man. Although deficient in the capacity for war 
which eminently distinguiNhed Haidar, he on several 
occasions showed considerable skill in strategy: for 
example, in his success over (^^olonel iiraithwaitc, 
bis cantpaign against the MarAth/ls in 1786, his 
many encounters with Qenoral Mndows, and his rapid 
movements in Houth Arcot. Had he trusted more 
to his cavalry as his most eflloient mode of attack, 
he might have o})tained greater successes in tlie field 
than he actually securud, Imt his overweening con- 
ildonce in bis own generalshi[) and knowledge of 
tactics was often the cause of disaster and defeat to 
bis armies. 

It has already })een mentioned that in 1786 Tipd 
assumed the title of r/l(bib/lh or King, and in 
referring to his own person began to call hintself 
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*the resplendent presence,' and *our prosperous 
person,' while his army was denoted as *the holy 
camp.' The same inflated ideas of his royal dignity 
appear in the titles which he gave to his govern- 
ment, such as 'the God-given state,' 'the Lion of 
God government,' *the ELaidari rule,' &c. But he 
was very chary of bestowing titular honours on his 
own chief officials, whose respectful salutations he 
never deigned to acknowledge. In addressing even 
great foreign potentates, such as the King of Fitmce, 
he used expressions only suitable when writing to 
an inferior. The climax of his arrogance was reached 
when he ordered the * Khutbah,' or daily prayer in 
the mosques, to be read in his own name, instead 
of that of the Mughal Emperor. 

He had a rage for innovations, and was constantly 
changing the names of places, and altering well- 
established customs. To natives of India who, like 
most Orientals, delight to 'stand in the old paths,' 
many of the changes introduced by the English, 
though in themselves generally beneficial and often 
laudable, are distasteful in the extreme. The fanciful 
innovations of Tipii were the effect of mere caprice. 
He must needs alter the territorial divisions of his 
dominions, calling the coast districts the ' Tam Siiba,' 
the ancient Maln&d the ' Taran Siiba,' and the plain 
country the * Ghabra Sdba.' 

In like manner innumerable changes were made in 
the names of places, the town of Devanhalli, where 
he was bom, being called Tusaf&b&d, the abode of 

o 
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JoHoph, tho fairont of men. Chitaldnig was olianfjod 
to Farukh-yAl) lliMAr, or tho ' propitiouMly-ao(juirod 
oaHtlu ; ' OAiti to K&iz liiM&r, or tho ' oitadul of graoo/ 
and HO forth; but, aH may bo MuppoHud, all thoHO 
plaouH havo rolapHod into thoir old nainoH. Moanuros 
of diHtanco too woro aniondod, tlio h)^ or Indian 
two-niiJoH being now doihiod an oonHmting of (lo many 
yardn of twioo twenty-four thuinb-broa<ltbH, booaudo 
tho creed (Kahnah) oontiiinn twenty-four lottem. The 
kii^ tliUH fixed waH a} miles, and if the letter-oarriem 
did not travel this diHtauce in 33I minutes they were 
to 1)0 Hogged. All the names of weights and measures 
were altered. l)ut the iDost wonderful of his improve- 
ments was his new niethod of calculating time. As 
is well known, tlie Hindus counted time in cycles of 
60 years, cftch year having a separate name, a system 
which nuikes their chronology somewhat diflloult to 
unravid. Tipii founded a new calendar on this basis, 
giving however faiitastic names to the years, and 
ecjually strange ones to tho lunar nionths. The year, 
according to his arrangement, only contained 354 
days, and each month was called by some name in 
alpliabetical order. From the year i7K4, all his 
letti^rs wiu'o dated according to the day of one or 
otlutr of the months in this new nomenclature. 

It nuiy bo remarked that bis pen was most ))roliflc, 
and that he coTidesconded to write to his ofticials, 
both civil and military, detailed instructions on every 
conceiva})le matter, whether the (juestion before him 
related to military operations, general regulations, 
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or even petty tradings He pronounced decided 
opinions on science, medicine, commerce, religious 
observances, engineering, military establishments, and 
a host of abstruse matters with equal facility, but 
with little real knowledge ^ He seems to have 
written Persian with tolerable readiness, signing his 
name generally in a device or cryptogram, meaning 
*Nabbi Mdlik/ or *the Prc^het is Master 2/ He 
was assiduous in his correspondence, and had little 
leisure for pastimes. He wrote to a certain Tarbiyat 
Ali Kh^n, 'That great person' (used here con- 
temptuously for the correspondent addressed) *eats 
two or three times a day, sits at bis ease, and 
amuses himself with talk, whereas we are occupied 
from morning to night with business.' There can 
be no doubt about his business habits, and his 



^ Tipu laid claim to universal knowledge, but was certainly 
eclipsed by the famous Dane, Archbishop Absalon, who died in 
1202. This really accomplished man was Prime Minister, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord High Admiral, and was versed in all kinds 
of learning. He was an excellent adviser to his King, and 
employed his spare moments in chopping billets of wood. Cf. 
Holberg*s Dannemark^s Hisiorie, vol. i. p. 186. 

^ The writer possesses an order of his dated 2^ Bah^ri of the 
year Shadab, 1226, Mdulud, that is, the birth of Muhammad (not 
the era of the Flight or Hijri), but it is probable that this newly- 
formed era really had reference to the period when the Prophet 
first announced himself as the messenger of Gk>d. The order in 
question bears the signature, ' Nabbi M^Uik.' Another order with 
the same signature has also on it a square seal with the impression 
<Tipu Sultdn.' It has been said that the title of Fatah Ali Kh^ 
was bestowed upon him by the Emperor Shilh Alam, but the 
writer is not aware whether he made use of this in his official 
correspondence. 

O 2 
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oorrospondonoo wan rogistorod with great regularity 
and prooisioD, judging from the records found at 
Seringapatatn. 

One of TiptVfl flightn of fancy was the issue of a 
now coinage bearing on the obverse Hho faith of 
Ahmad (Muhammad) is proclaimed to the world 
by the victories of llaidar — struclc in Patan 
(Seringapatam) in the year Jald or 1199 Hijri:' 
and on the reverse 'He (either God or Tipii?) is 
tlie only Sult&n, the just one — the third of Bah&ri 
in the year Jalti, and third of the reign/ He bad 
tlie audacity to send an offering of those coins, in 
wluch, contrary to reeoived usage, the name of the 
Emperor was studiously omitted, to Sh&h Alam. 
When he found that the Great Mughal took oifenoo 
at the inscription, he pretended that he had merely 
sent the coins in order to ascertain His Majesty's 
pleasure about them, and offered an apology for the 
affront. 

Ah he claimed an intiiriate acquaintance with all 
military matterH, he compiled a code called 'The 
Triumplis of Holy Warriors,' a work in eighteen 
chapters. Minute instructions are given in it for 
guidance regarding manual exercises, the duties of 
all grades of officers, night attacks, fighting in 
a wooded country or on plains, salutes on special 
occasions, military guards, furlough, deseiiions, and 
so foiih. According to an ordinance (irukmn&mah) 
issued by the Sult&n in 1793, ^^^^' 'Pi&dah Askar/ or 
regular infantry, then comprised five Kachahris or 
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divisions, and twenty-seven Kashiins^ or regiments, 
each Kashiin containing 1,392 men (of whom 1,056 
carried muskets) with a suitable staff, combatant 
and non-combatant. A Jduk, or company of rocket- 
men, was attached to each Kashiin, and also two 
guns. The cavalry force was divided into three 
establishments — (i) Regular Cavalry, (2) Silahddrs, 
who provided their own horses, and (3) Kazz&ks, or 
Predatory Cavalry. Of these the first, called * Sawdr 
Askar,' comprised three Elachahris or divisions, con- 
sisting each of six Mokabs or regiments of 376 troopers. 
The Silahd&rs mustered 6,000 horse, and the ELazz&ks 
8,000. 

Nor did the necessity for maintaining a fleet escape 
the vigilant eye of Tipd Sult^. His ordinance on 
the subject, although merely a paper edict which was 
never carried into effect, is not a little curious. In 
1796 a Board of Admiralty, consisting of eleven 
persons^ was nominated under the appellation of 
Mir Yam, or sea-lords, under whom were to be 
thirty Mir Bahar or commanders of the fleet. The 
navy was to consist of twenty line-of-battle ships, 
and twenty large frigates, of which six of each class 
were to be stationed at Jam&ldb&d or Mangalore, 
seven of each at W&jid&b&d near the Mirj&n creek, 



^ The word Kashun or Kshun, though adopted into the Persian 
language, is apparently derived from the Sanskrit ' Aksh^uhini,' 
but had formerly a much more extended signification. The 
*Kshuns' mentioned in the Mah^bhirata, each comprised 3,730 
elephants, 3,730 chariots, 7;99o horsemen, and 13,150 foot. 
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and Hoven at Mdj((Ul)A(l or Sad&Bhivgarh. Tbo lino- 
of-battlo NhipM wore divided into first and sooond 
claHH. Tho forinor woro to niount Hevonty-two guns, 
the latter sixty-two of three difterent classes of 
calibre, while the frigates were to carry forty-six 
guns. The Kult&n kindly sent a model to tho 
Admiralty Board for their guidance in building the 
sliips, ordering them to have copper bottoms, and 
presoribing where the timber for them was to be 
cut. Minute details were furnished as to the com- 
plement of the ships, and the pay of all grades. 
It was amusingly ordered that twenty of tho Mir 
Dahar, or those hi;;heHt in rank, were to receive a 
horse allowance, and that when the Mfr Yam visited 
the fleet, they should get a specially good dinner, 
with fruit, at the expense of the Qovernment. This 
grand scheme for creating a navy came to nothing. 
Defore the ships could be built the Sult&n's rule was 
extinguished. 

Tipd showed his orthodoxy as a good Musalm&n 
in strictly prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
Although his method of proceeding was somewhat 
arbitrary, and he oared little about * local option,' 
it must be admitted that in this department 
he showed himself a sensible reformer. Ue did 
indeed permit M. Lally to open one shop in his 
camp for the vending of spirituous litjuors, but ho 
finnly restricted the use of it to the French soldiers 
in his service. In writing to the local ofHcial at 
Paiigalore in 1787, Tiptl directed him to take written 
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engagements from both the vendors and distiUers of 
intoxicating drinks to give up their profession and 
take to some other occupation. Similar orders were 
issued throughout his territory. 

In 1786 he issued a remarkable proclamation, 
calling upon all true believers to ^ extract the cotton 
of negligence from the ears of their understanding/ 
and, quitting the territories of apostates^ and un- 
believers, to take refuge in his dominions, where, 
by the Divine blessing, they would be better provided 
for than before, and their Uves, honour, and property 
remain under the protection of God. He was resolved 
that the worthless and stiff-necked infidels, who had 
turned aside their heads from obedience to the true 
faith, and openly raised the standard of unbelief, 
should be chastised by the hands of the faithful, 
and made either to acknowledge the true religion or 
to pay tribute. As, owing to the imbecility of the 
princes of Hind, that insolent race (presumably the 
English) had conceived the futile opinion that true 
believers had become weak, mean, and contemptible, 
and had overrun and laid waste the territories of 
Musalmdns, extending the hand of violence and 
injustice on the property and honour of the faithful, 
he had resolved to prosecute a holy war against 
them. This virulent tirade, although its dissemina- 



^ He professed to regard the Niztoi as an apostate, because he 
had at various times sided with the English and the MariLth^ 
and did not hesitate to apply abusive epithets to him, such as 
' barber' and * son of a worthless mother.' 




l/ 
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tion wa49 at first oonfinod to his own dominions, 
was aftorwards transmitted by his orders to various 
plaooH in the NizAm's territory, with the object of 
inducing all true believerB to join his standard, and 
to aid him in exterminating the English from India. 
In writing to the Mughal Emperor in the previous 
year ho said : — 

' ThiH RtoadfnHt boliovor, with a v!ow to the support of the 
firm rttliifion of Muhammad, undortook the ohaBtiBomont of 
tho Nazarone triho, who, uirnhlo to maintain tlio war I waged 
apfaiiiHt tliom. Holicitod peace in tho mont ahjoot manner. 
With tlie divino aid and IdoRHiu^ of (ilod, it in now again my 
utoady dotormi nation to sot al)out the total extirpation and 
dostruotion of tho enemioH of the faith.' 

He apparently took little heed about disguising his 
real sentiments, although at the same time carrying 
on a professedly amicable correspondence with the 
English Government. But of his habitual duplicity 
there are ample proofs. For example, when his 
troops were besieging the fort of Nargiind, previously 
mentioned, he instructed his commander I)\irh&n-ud- 
dln to temporize, and employ every means, 'fair or 
foul/ to induce the besieged to surrender the place. 

Allusion has been made in a previous chapter to 
the wholesale deportation of tlie unfortunate people 
of Coorg. The Sult&n in his memoirs gives tho 
following account of his proceedings at ZaHr&b&d, 
as ho chose to call MerkAra, the capital :— 

' It iH the custom with you for tho oldont of five hrothc^rs 
to marry, and for the wife of (»uch brother to be common to 
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all five : hence there cannot be the slightest donbt of your 
all being bastards. This is about the seventh time that 
you have acted treacherously towards the Government, and 
plundered our armies. I have now vowed to the true Gk)d 
that if you ever again conduct yourselves traitorously or 
wickedly, I will not revile or molest a single individual 
among you, but making Ahmadis (Musalm4ns) of the whole 
of you, transplant you all from this country to some other ; 
by which means, from being illegitimate, your progeny or 
descendants may become legitimate, and the epithet of *' sons 
of sinful mothers " may no longer belong to your tribe.' 

This expression of his ideas was not dictated by 
any tender feeling for women in general. A letter to 
Biirhfin-ud-din in 1786, in which he directs Biirhdn 
to cross the Tungd.bhadra from Anavatti, runs thus : 
* You must leave the women and other rubbish, 
together with the superfluous baggage of your army, 
behind.' In fact, the Sult^, though he left a dozen 
sons behind him, does not appear to have been, like 
his father, very susceptible to the charms of the fair 
sex. He deemed women of little account, with the 
sole exception of his mother whose influence over him 
was great. 

There is little to say about Tipd's revenue ad- 
ministration, which, owing to his frequent wars and 
his absence from his capital, naturally fell into the 
hands of his subordinates. Although the old system 
of collecting the Government dues which was in force 
in the time of the Hindu Bdj&s was still preserved, the 
want of proper supervision led to numerous exactions 
and consequent discontent^ of which he remained in 
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ignoranoo. Of regular judicial proooduro thore was 
little or no traoo. Every ainiLUr, or diHtriot ofHcor, 
acted muck at) he ])leaHed: to complain againnt op- 
proHHion waH <langerouH. In one department, howover, 
the Sult&n took a special interest, owing to the deep 
distrust whioli he entertained even against his prin- 
cipal oflioialsj whose families were compelled to reside 
permanently at the capital. In order to ascertain 
what went on in their households, the police were 
directed 'to place spies in the fort, in the town of 
Oanj^m adjoining it, in the ba/^s, and over the 
doors of tlie great Mfrs, so as to gain hitelligence of 
every person who went to another's house and of 
what was said, thereby acquiring an accurate know- 
ledge of the true state of things, to be reported daily 
to the Presence.' It was at the same time forbidden 
that any one should go to the house of another to 
converse ^ 

Of Tipd's ferocious character there are unfortunately 
abundant proofs^ some of which may be mentioned in 
addition to what has already been said on this sub- 
ject. As they ai*e taken froni his own correspondence 
there can be no doubt as to their authenticity. In 
one letter, written during the progress of the siogo of 
Nargi'ind, he says : — 

* In iho event of your boing obliged to afwault tho place, 

^ Laiinrly, tlio Nuliitn nppnani to hnvn nctKloniod iho dtitioH of 
hiN Hinto, and to liavo Allowo<ltho noniroi (»f nfTalni to ronialn in 
tho handn of worihhmN infuriorn, whilo hu imNwul hh tlmo In 
prayor, roadlng tho Kordn, and counting tho boad» of lii» Tiwbih 
or roMiry. 
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every living creature in it, whether man or woman, old or 
young, child, dog, cat, or anything else, must be put to the 
sword, with the single exception of K^a Pandit (the com- 
mandant) — ^what more ? ' 

In another, addressed to an officer in Coorg, he 
remarks : — 

' You are to make a general attack on the Coorgs, and, 
having put to the sword or made prisoners the whole of 
them, both the slain and the prisoners, with the women and 
children, are to be made Musalmdns ^.* 

Again, alluding to a rising at Siipa in K&nara, he 
writes to Badr-uz-zamdn Kh&n : — 

*Ten years ago, from ten to fifteen thousand men were 
hung upon the trees of that district ; since which time the 
aforesaid frees have been waiting for more men. You must 
therefore hang upon trees all such of the inhabitants of that 
district as have taken a lead in these rebellious proceedings.' 

In another letter, despatched to Arshad B^g Eh&n 
at Calicut respecting cei*tain highway robbers, he 
says : — 

' Such of the authors of this rebellion and flagrant conduct 
as have been already killed, are killed. But why should the 
remainder of them, on being made prisoners, be put to 
death % Their proper punishment is this : Let the dogs, both 
black and white, be regularly despatched to Seringapatam V 

Again he writes regarding some of the Nizdm's 

^ In the original Persian, 'Kas^ikih kushtah shudand wa 
kas^Uiikih asir shuwand, mah zan wa bachah, hamahharil musal- 
min namdyand.' 

^ This is^significant of what imprisonment at Seringapatam fore- 
shadowed. The word 'white ' is supposed to apply to the Christian 
portion of these people. 
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cavalry, of whom bIx had been taken prisoners at 
Kadapa : — 

'Let the prisoners be strangled, and the horses, after 
bebg valued, be taken into OoTemment seryice.' 

But enough has been said to show tho charactor of 
a ruler, who urgod on by religious bigotry, innate 
cruelty, and dospotism, thought little of sacrificing 
thouBands of livos to his ardent zeal and rovongoful 
feelings. Those darker shades in his disposition are 
not relieved by any evidence of princely generosity, 
such as Haidar Ali occasionally showed. Tipii would 
grumble at tho expense of clothing his troops, or even 
at the number of wax-candles needed for ship-stores. 
Ho once rebuked an officer who complained of being 
supplied with old and black rice, by tolling him not 
to engage in improper altercation. 

Whatever indignation may bo excited by the 
Sult&n's vindictive character, it is enhanced by the 
miserable state of the prisoners who fell into his 
hands. Haidar indeed put his captives in irons, 
fed them sparingly, and treated them badly, but he 
rarely took their lives deliberately. Tipd, on the 
other hand, had no compunction in cutting their 
throats, or strangling and poisoning them ; while, as 
has been stated, numbers of them wore sent to die of 
malaria and starvation on the fatal mountain of 
Kab&ldiiig. The English prisoners were specially 
selected as victims of his vengeance, not omitting 
officers of rank such as General Matthews ; while, in 
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direct contravention of the treaty made at Mangalore 
in 1784, he did not scruple to retain in captivity con- 
siderable numbers of Europeans. Many of these, 
particularly young and good-looking boys, were 
forcibly circumcised, married haphazard to girls who 
had been captured in the Coromandel districts, and 
drafted into the ranks of the army, or compelled to 
sing and dance for the amusement of the sovereign. 

It must be admitted that the times were barbarous, 
and that the most atrocious punishments were fre- 
quently inflicted on malefactors. Even impaling 
was occasionally resorted to ^, and it would be unjust 
to attribute to Tipii alone the commission of crimes 
which were characteristic of the period. It has been 
mentioned that those who conspired against him were 
put in a cage. This was an imitation of Haidar^s 
treatment of Khande Bdo. The unhappy victims 
were allowed half a pound of rice a day, with salt, but 
no water, so they soon expired imder this frightful 
ordeal. There were other punishments nearly equally 
dreadful, such as making men bestride a wooden horse 
on a saddle studded with sharp spikes. On a spring 
being touched the horse of torture reared, and the spikes 
penetrated the unfortunate wretches. A more common 
mode of punishment was to bind tightly the hands 

^ The writer was shown at Bednur the Shiila Battery Hill, 
where one can still see the hole in the ground in which was 
inserted the stake (shula) for impaling victims, who were then 
hoisted and held up in iarrcrem as a warning to other criminals. 
This punishment was inflicted in the time of the Ikkeri Bij^ 
shortly before Haidar captured the town. 
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and feet of condemned men, and then to attach them 
by a rope to the foot of an elephant, ^hioh, being 
urged forwanls, dragged them after it on the rough 
ground, and painfully terminatoti their oxintence. 
Some again were ruthlessly tlux)wn into the dens of 
tigers to l)o devoured, and it is said tliat three of 
Tipii*s high ofRcials met with tliis fate. Cutting off 
of ears and noses was a gimeral practice, and was 
frequently inflicted on defaulters, thieves, and peccant 
subordinates. 

The personal appearance of Tipt\ Sult&n is fairly 
well known from the many portraits of him which 
have been produced at various times, but ho is 
generally represented as being faiivr than he really 
was. In all the })ost likenesses one cannot fail to 
note a ccitain amount of complacent self-sufficiency, 
which was in fact the mainspring of his singularly 
eccentric character. He had small delicate hands and 
feet, showing his Indian descent by tlie mother's side, 
an aquiline nose, large lustrous eyes, the nock rather 
short and thick, and the body somewhat inclined to 
corpulency. He wore no beard, but, unlike his father, 
retained his eyebrows, oyclashes, and moustache. Ho 
is described as having boon so modest that no one 
ever saw any part of his person, save his feet, ancles, 
and wrists ; while in the bath he always covered him- 
self from head to foot. The same delicacy of fooling 
induced him to prohibit women from going about with 
their head and bosom uncovered ^. 

' ThiM edict applied apjiarently to the woHtern ooftit, whert in 
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Unlike Haidax Ali, he ordinarily affected extreme 
simplicity of dress as more becoming to an orthodox 
believer, and enjoined the observance of the same rule 
on all his followers, but when proceeding on journeys 
he wore a coat of cloth of gold with a red tiger-streak 
embroidered on it. He generally wi*apped a white 
handkerchief over his turban and under his chin« 
The turban in the later years of his life was of a 
green colour. 

The popular error that Tipii is the Kanarese word 
for * tiger' seems to have arisen in this way. The 
synonym for a lion (his father's name) would be in 
India ' a tiger,' lions being unknown in Southern India, 
and in order probably to strike terror into the minds 
of his subjects he adopted this ferocious beast as the 
emblem of his rule. It used to be said, that he 
declared he would sooner live two days as a tiger 
than two hundred years as a sheep. The uniform of 
his soldiers was embellished with a tiger-stripe, the 
same device being shown on his guns and other 
paraphernalia. According to the statements of his 
English prisoners, several live tigers were kept in 
cages or chained up in &ont of his palace. 

On his weapons he had inscribed * Asad Ullah al 
Ghdlib,' that is * the Lion of God (Ali, for whom he had 
a great reverence) is the conqueror.' The principal 



former times women of the lower castes were forbidden to cover 
the upper part of the body in the presence of their superiors. It is 
related that the Queen of Attangadi ordered the bi^asts of a woman 
who had offended against this usage to be cut off. 
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ornament of his throne ivas a tiger's head of life-size, 
wrought in gold, which served as the support of the 
throne. Tlie bas-reliefs of the tlirone, which was 
approached by silver steps, were decorated with 
tigers' heads worked in gold and adorned with 
precious stones. Over it was suspended a hdmft, or 
bird of Paradise, whose brilliant wings, encrusted 
with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, hovered over the 
iSult^in^ The hiimd formed the apex of a canopy, 
fringed with pearls, which was attached to a gilt pillar 
sevun feet high. 

After the first siege of Seringapatam Tipil always 
slept on coarse canvas instead of on a bed, and at his 
repasts listened to some religious book which was read 
out to him. Unlike his father Uaidar, he never in- 
dulged in ribald conversation, but he was fond of enun- 
ciating his views on every possible subject, whether 
religion, morals, science, war, commerce, or any other 
topic of discourse. The words of wisdom which fell 
from his lips were received by his obsequious courtiers 
with all due humility and respect. Among the crowd 



' At WJndNor OanUo aro proiorvod thu royal footMtool of Tlpd 
and tho rlohly-Jowollud bird whloh adornud the canopy of iho 
throno. Anions oihor roUoM of tho UulUu aro portloiii of hli 
tunt with nilvor poluM, ivory ohalrM, olophant and horMO trapphiKM, 
a palankoon, two riohly - ornamimtod flold-plocoN, and various 
woHponM, including tho tword and Nhlold which woro found with 
hiN body after tho nlogo. In tho library of tho oaNtlo 1m a copy of 
tho Kordn, formerly belonging to tho Kniporor Aurangisubf which 
wan found among TlpA UuHAn'H troaMurcN, It ii naid to }iavo ooit 
9,000 rupooM, and 1m beautifully written in the KaMlLh oharactor, 
with ologaut ornamontatiouM. 
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of officials who surrounded him very few succeeded 
in retaining his confidence, and only one Hindu, the 
Br&hman Ptimaiya, was admitted to his inner counsels. 
This undoubtedly able man remained with him to the 
end. So did his finance minister, Mir Muhammad 
Sfidik, a name held in execration by the peasantry on 
account of his rapacity and extortions. Tipti's most 
trusted commander was Biirhfin-ud-din, whose sister 
he had married, and to whom he confided the conduct 
of many military enterprises. Burh&n was killed in 
1790 at Satyamangalam. A cousin, named Kamar- 
ud-dln Alf Eh&n, the son of All Baz&, whose sister 
Haidar All had married, was sometimes placed at the 
head of a body of troops. But he was generally 
accompanied by more experienced generals, and never 
entirely trusted, while both he and Biirhin-ud-din 
were encompassed by the Sult&n's spies. 

The distrust which he thus evinced towards his 
ablest servants, and especially during the latter part 
of his rule, seems to have been a radical defect in his 
character. It naturally led to his being taken in and 
deceived on all sides, his troops alone remaining 
faithful to him, notwithstanding the perpetual changes 
which he made in matters affecting their organization, 
discipline, and pay. From his youth upwards he was 
deficient in stability and straightforwardness, so much 
so as to excite the wrath of his father. Haidar, 
besides publicly flogging Tipii at Chinkurdli as has 
been previously mentioned, exacted from him an 
agreement, in which the youth declared that, if he 
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commit thoft or fraud, or bo proved guilty of provari- 
oation, misroproHontation, or docoit, or if ho should be 
detected in taking presents without orders, or carry- 
ing on secret intrigues, ho consents to be strangled, 
or to undergo some othor condign punishment. It 
is evident from the contents of this curious paper, 
which was discovered at Seringapatam after the siege 
in 1799, that Haidar was well aware of the unstable 
and fickle temperament of his son. It was also 
asBorted by many who know Tip6 in later life that 
his understanding was at times clouded over in a 
way that betrayed symptoms of mental aberration^. 

So many instances have been given of the atrocities 
which he committed in the name of religion, that it 
would bo superfluous to add to them. In this respect 
he rivalled Mahmdd of Qhassni, Nftdir Sh&h, and 
Al&-ud-(Hn the Pathftn Emperor of Delhi sumamod 
\tih Khiini, or the IJloody, all of whom wore famous 
for the number of infidels slaughtered by their orders. 
For tiiis very zeal for the faith, notwithstanding the 
cruelties which attended his persecutions, the name 
of Tipd Sultdn was long held in reverence by his 
co-religionists in Southern Indiana proof how readily 

* Among iho papom found in hin library wm a regiMtor of hin 
droauiN, Homo of which arc not a Hitio uxiraordlnftiy. In ono of 
tht'Mu viHiotiM ho Naw a pornon droMNod liko a man, whom ho oaromod 
an if ho woro a woman, whun i)u> apparition iuddonly throw oif ita 
gamiontfi, lot down itii hair, and oxptmod to viow it« botom, which 
rovoalod a fumalo form. TipCi doducod from thi^ virion tho fact 
thai hin onomioN, thtt MardiiiiiN, though clothod liko mon, wore 
roally only womon in oharaotur. 
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crimes that cry to Heaven are condoned when the 
perpetrator of them is supposed to have been ani- 
mated by a sincere desire to propagate the faith 
which he professed. On his tomb at Seringapatam, 
it is recorded, in phrases which, as in the case of 
Haidar All, commemorate by the Ahjad system the 
year of his death, that the ^Haidarl Sult&n' died for 
the faith. The words are * Niir Isl&m wa din z* dunyd 
raft/ i.e. 'The light of IsMm and the faith left the 
world ; ' * Tipii ba wajah din Muhammad diahid shud,' 
i. e. ' Tipii on account of the faith of Muhammad was 
a martyr;' 'Shamsh^r grim shud,' i.e. *The sword 
was lost;' 'Nasal Haidar shahid akbar shud,' i.e. 
'The offspring of Haidar was a great martyr,' all 
these phrases being supposed to represent the year 
1213 Hijri, corresponding with a.d. 1799. The 
inscription was composed by Mir Huss^ Alf, and 
was written by one Abd-ul-Kfidir. 

During the perilous days of the Mutiny, it is said 
that bigoted Musalm&ns congregated at this spot to 
say their prayers and breathe secret aspirations for 
the re-ascendancy of their faith. As one stands in 
the tomb, words faintly uttered resound in hollow 
reverberations in the lofty dome, and one cannot help 
feeling a momentary compassion for a Sovereign who, 
tyrant and usurper as he was, died a soldier's death. 
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(if Uin finny, 151: ))Ofiio|ijoN itml 
OA|>iMreM i}finf(nlor«, 153'! 54: 
tiiittokfi H(}i4tiM:fipAiAtft| fftu: 
(Hftff ptiUfid i«> roirofti, 1 5H ; oii|)- 
iuroM Nttfiiliilrrl^, i6t; nfiMttultn 
HdvumlrfiK, 165 ; heMiof^nM H<irf n- 
^ttt^ifiifi, j6H: ttmkflti fi ireniy 
wlthTliirl, f 71 ! hUi policy, 171, 

])XLfiA Valms, Uttlittti trtivullur, 

I;itAnwAft, afinttir«<t by Iffildfir, 
70: hogiof^oA liy I'ttfiMU liiitn 
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l)ui'Lieix, hiN mMtorly poli^, 33. 

Fatah Muhammad, hit d«Noetti, 
t); hii nuoooHM, 13: hU deaih, 

«7' 

OnJfilhfiUl Vann, 56. 
fri(itN(;ft, firiifldorfi in irfti(tiir'iii«r- 
vlao, 37 : ((Allfini rondiiot timlor 
l^Uy, 99 : Uioir influonoe over 

(Hmduut ttX Mf»n^Aloff«. fa^: 
Krmioli Jiiooliini ni HoHngti- 
tmintn, 175. 
FUU^AIITON, (Jol., hl» «'Xp«(lItlrm 

to r((li(hdi, laK: hin nifiroh 
Miopitoaby iho Mttdrftg Govoru- 
tnt^ni, lay. 

(ilA.tAMlArTI 1'ANN, doMfl(tn(1oct Itv 

Uttldttr, 56 : (h)«oond«d by TJpo, 

U7' 
(iCrfTi, mirr»tndfif«d to Uttldftr, 69. 

llAtnAit At J, hiN birth, 13 1 iiorv^M 
fiN fi voluiitnor, |H{ wnnt of 
oditdAiion, iKt finiKrN Nixftm'N 
trnriHurfl, aK : JoinM MuhAminftd 
Alh tiniplnyN Khiinde lifto, 
j6 ! Kfiujddr of Dlndl|^l, a6 : 



imoottfitrnw OopHl Ifftrf, J() ; ro* 
(MrlvoM title frmn MyNoro lUjfi, 
30; oonfipirfioy ii^(fiinMt him, 31 : 
IM dofeftted, 33 \ AppiHnUwl DfiU 
w4i, 33 { fivof^hrowN Khunde 
Kdo. 33: fiMMtimoM tho control 
of fiifHirti, 33 : fippointfid Nfiwdb 
of H(rrl, 34 : OApturen ttcMlndr, 
3H { N«iK0M Hundii, 40 : defofitcMl 
by iho M»rf(ihfl«, 41 : invfMl(7« 
Mfilft1«r,4J : ImM^ffHinM Hftmdrl, 
43 ! fiapproMMm Niiir infiiirr«o- 
tion, 43 : fitifiokod by MfuUiu 
Itiio, 47 : AitiMjkM Col. Hniith, 
49: defoniod no«r THnoftmUi, 
50; oAptufM M«ngAl(»r«, 51} 
fifHiSoM JM (ilbii((iil, 33: b0Mlo(((ifi 
Hofitir, 53 .* mtm WmKl'fi guno, 
33 { unterfi Coitnl^fttorn, 56 ; 
doftffitM (?ftpt, Nixon, 36 : ready 
to nifiko p«t»o«, tiot thwarted by 
MtihfmmiiMl Alf, 37: hlfi rfiid 
<in MfidrfiM, 37 \ nuikett % tro»ty, 
38 : bin dofont »t (Jherkdll, 6i ; 
MUOM for jMftoe. 6j { invruleft 
Ooor^, 64 : intriguM with Kn- 
ghubfi, 67 ! Molooii new Rfijft. 68 : 
oapturen JielUry, 68 : HelKeti 
(Idtti, 69: defrtfitN Mftr^thfdf ftt 
Hfittufil, 70 } AttAokn Chltfildnig, 
73: defofitM Hfiri i'Anth, 74: 
ofipturoM Ohiifildrtig, 7^ : hii 
Movero rule, 78 ; royal wwldlngtf, 
78 { hlfi tfrlovunooti MtfAiniit the 
kngliitlit 8a ! hifi fitrfii)/ntforwArd 
(Hind not, 83 ; ontorfi Into (xnre- 
Mpondenoe with the Frenoti, 84 x 
hM rooefition of the itev. Mr. 
HohwfirtK And Mr. Grfiy, 83; 
dednreH wnr on the Kngliiih, 87 : 
InvfiditN MiidrAti torriiory, 88 : 
dpftiAtM Oo], HftUlie, 90-93 : re- 
due«)N A root, 93 : enooimtorN 
Ooote npfir I'orto Novo, 93 j 
Hutii tit PolHdOr, 96 : and neur 
Hholingfirli, 97 : tiU oonvemAtlon 
with IMrnitiyfi, 101 : tmoounterN 
OootnnnftrArni, 103: dpNpfitohefi 
Tipd to MAlfit>fir, 103 : bin 
dtirtih, 104: hlM flhumoter and 
ndtnlnlMtrfition, 106-113. 
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Habi Panth, defeated by Haidar, 

74. 
Habbis, Gen., ansumes command, 

190 : defeats Tipti at Malvalli, 

19a : advances on Seringapatam, 

193 : prescribes terms of peace, 

196 : takes Seringapatam by 

assanlt, 198. 

Hastings, Warren, his action on 

hearing of Baillie's defeat, 93 : 

succeeds in detaching the Niz^ 

and the Mar^thi&s from Haidar, 

100. 



Kadafa NawXb, kills N&ir Jang, 

35: his territory seized by 

Haidar, 77. 
KAMAB-UD-DfN, captores Goimba- 

tore, 164. 
Khande Rio enters Haidar*s ser* 

vice, a6 : his treachery, 31 : his 

imprisonment, 34. 
KoLAB, birthplace of Haidar, 13. 



Madhu KIo PeshwI, invades 
Mysore, 40 : defeats Haidar, 
41 : again invades Mysore, 47 : 
last invasion by, 59. 

M ADBAS GovsBNHENT, takes steps 
to oppose Haidar, 5 a : makes 
a treaty with him, 58: its 
absurd confidence in Muham- 
mad A.1f, 58 : its preparations 
to oppose Haidar's invasion, 89 : 
apathy of, 119: arrests Fulliu-* 
ton's march on Malabar, 139: 
deprecates the hostile prepara- 
tions of Lord Momington, 
i8a. 

Mah^ captured by British troops, 
84. 

Malabab, early history of, 43 : 
mentioned by Camoens, 43-43 : 
invaded by Haidar, 4a : cruelty 
ofnpti in, 136. 

Malvalli, action at, 192. 

Manoalobe seized by Haidar, 51 : 
besieged and captured by Tipti, 
134-135. 



MabathIs invade Mysore, a8, 
40, 47, 59 : send an ambassador 
to Haidar, 80: abandon Hai- 
dar*s cause, 100. 

Maxwell, Col., reconnoitres 
Krishnagiri, 148 : attacked by 
Tipti. 149. 

MsDOWS, Gen., his plan of cam- 
paign, 146 : fails to force Gajal- 
hlltti Pass, 147. 

Mblukotb, shrine of, plimdered 
by Martfth^, 62. 

MobIbi BAo, joins GoL Smith, 
5a : surrenders Gtitti to Haidar, 
09. 

MoBNiNGTON, Lord, negotiates 
with the Niz&n and the Mar^ 
tb&^ i8o-i8a : orders Madras 
Government to prepare for hos- 
tilities, 183: his statesman-like 
minute, 183: his correspondence 
with Tipti, 185: decLu^ war, 
189: appoints Gen. Harris to 
command the British army, 
190 : his judicious arrangements 
for disposing ofTipti*s dominions^ 
303. 

Muhammad ALf , his evil influence 
with Madras Grovemment, 57: 
sends an agent to England, 82 : 
failure to aid the English, 88. 

MuLBAOAL seized by Haidaf , 53 : 
action at, 54. 

MuNBO, Sir H., his inaction at 
Gonjevaram, 90. 

Mtsobb, ancient dynasties of, 13 : 
pedigree of Blij^y 16. 



NAnX FabnavIs, opposes Ra- 
ghubd, 67. 

NanjbAj, minister, gives a com- 
mand to Haidar, 18. 

Nanjbaj, R^j^ installed by Hai- 
dar, 47 : strangled, 63. 

Ni.siB Jang, seizes the throne, 
33 : killed by Kadapa Naw^, 

35- 

Negapatam, stormed by Gol. 

Braithwaite, 99. 
NiJAGAL, escalade of, 60. 
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NissXHi hUiorjof, 19 : pedigreo oft 
ao. 

NikXbc AU, Join* tlia Mnr((ihi(N, 
19 : (IdRDrti iha Kniflinh^ aud 
jofuH lUldar, 49 : hiH i^riitvanctiN 
MfaitMt th« KngllHhf 81 : dffHttrti 
Jlaidar, 100: invMRti Kopal, 
160 : hit trom)H Juiti Lord 
(^oniwallli, 106 : diRbandM 
Fronoh ooniintfnnif 180: H^ndu 
troupH to Join G«u. XlarHiiy 190. 

PanniXnt, notion at, 104. 
rAMAHU IUm i)iiX(),b«NUKfRDlil(r- 

wAr, 159. 
PicmuwXm, podlgreo of, 30. 

UAaiiimX, Intrltfuoi with Haidar, 

67. 
\ih WumAR|Roixei Boringapatami 

I a. 

SalXdat JanOi invadtti Myioro, 

88. 

Sam(/ui on ZAMonm, oarly notloo 
of, 43) 43 : Rubiniti to llaidar» 
45 : liiM doath, 45. 

BXvANdu, Naw&b of, hiN matri- 
inonial allianuttM with Haldar, 
7H : town uf, oaptur«d by Tipi)» 

HoHWAUTS!, hli mlHNion to Haidar, 

HuitiNOArATAM, anoldnt hiatnrv of, 
J 67: Hin^t) of, 16H : filial Hiti((o 
of, 1 93-aoo t proNdtit awpout of^ 
aofi. 

SfiAiiiiJlz, brothor of Tfiildar Alf, 
rmioiveiM a oomitiiuid, iH. 

tiiiKKii Ay Ass, HurrondoiN Jladndr 
to MiittlmwM, laa. 

HinuiiKNitwAK, adtion at, 191. 

HluA, htiadiiimrttifM of iiiiporial 
deputy, 17: JIaidar appolntod 
Nawivl) of, 34. 

Hmi'J'H, OoI., dofdatN Haider ii^ar 
'JVlnoiiialai, 501 adciuiroM KriHii- 
nai^irl, jk2 : (aliiiro to draw 
llaidar into a u'ttnoral aotiun, 
/^5 : hlH rmialli 55. 



RunuMR PoRTK, Iti Utter toTlpd, 

1H6. 
HuLLiVAN, Mr., hiN nian for an 

«xi)editlon to Malauar, 1 a8. 

Tird HiiKiTAif, proNAnt at d«foat of 
liaillio, 91 ! and at Hivtro of 
A root, 93! dofoati Col. J)raith- 
walto, 09 ! attaalcR PanniAnl, 
101: hlRbirth, 117: hiRaootiRMion^ 
no: reoapturni Btdntlr, laa: 
b«Hi«i{M Mantfaloro. IJ4! hii 
dtiportatlon of Malabar Chrlii- 
tlanH, la^: hU «diut on th« 
Mubjout, t a6 : hii orii«lt^ In 
Coortf, ia7 1 dot<»otHaoonNpiraay 
at tArintfapataro, 139: troatH 
tho MatfraM envoyH with oon- 
tompt, 130! hi« or unity to hi« 
priNonom, 130: attaolcM Nartftlnd 
and UfUmrrutf, 191 1 aMuniOH 
titlo of Kinff, 13a : attaoki and 
raxoR AdoiiL 13a : roIrom HAva- 
nilr. 133; hlH rafortnR in Mala- 
bar, 13/^: killRlli^AufUliirakkal, 
1 37 : Hdmbi end)a«Ri«R to Kurop«, 
137 I invadoH Travanooro, i4!o 1 
hiH ropulMo and R(ibH«quant vio- 
tory. i^t-143: doRoondM Gaial- 
li^ttl PaRM, 147 : attadkR (ion. 
Modowi, 1 47 : andC^cd. Maxwell, 
149} oRoapoN bv Thoptir TaRR, 
149: ravatfoR tho Ooroniandel, 
i|io: hititriMipRdofoatodinMaU- 
bar, IM : trioMtoitopLordOorn- 
waillir advanoa on lJa}i((aloro, 
151 : IiIn oondttot at tho Riotfo, 
'5.i~J55 5 murdttrR Kuropoam* 
at Hdrin^anatanh 133: defondu 
hU aapital, 136: Rubndtfl to 
Lord OornwaliiR* torniR, 171 : 
boniliaHtlo oifitNlonit, 17 J : in- 
triuutiM with All Jith, 174: and 
wit)i Zami(n Nhiih, 173: RondM 
an nmlmHRy to Maiiritiim, 1771 
IiIm oorrnRpondt^noo witli Lord 
Mornini^ton, 1H3: bin ovaidvo 
Inttt r, iHH : attaokw Donibay 
foron at HiddhoNhwar, 191 : on- 
ooiinttirM (itin. JIarriN at Mal- 
valli, 19a : proparoi to dofond 
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Seringapatam, 193: sends an 
agent to Gen. Harris' camp, 
195 : refuses terms proffered, 
197: prepares to fight to the 
lafft, 197: is wonnded, and 
killed by an English soldier, 
199 : seurch for his body, aoo : 
his funeral, aoo : his character 
and administration, 208-237. 

Travanoobb, the lines of, 139: 
invaded by TiptS, 140-144. 

Tbimbak Bag, defeats Haidar at 
Cherktili, 61. 



VSLLOBE, besieged by Haidar, 
97 ; garrison relieved by Coote, 
98. 



WijTDiwisH, gallantly defended 
by lieut. flint, 89, 94. 

WsLLESLBT, CoL, his repulse at 
Sult^pet Tope, 194. 

Wood, CoL, joins GoL Smith, 50 : 
fights at Trinomalai: attacked 
by Haidar at Mt&lb^al, 54 : loses 
aU his guns, 55 : r^»illed, 56. 



TH£ END. 
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The Clarendon Prese Sietory of India ^ 3«. 6d. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 

PEOPLES. 

Standard Edition (Twentt-second), revised to 1895. 
elohtt-fourth thousand. 

This Edition incorporates the suggestions received by the author 
from Directors of Public Instruction and other educational authorities 
in India; its statistics are brought down to the Census of 1891 ; and 
its narrative to 1892. The work has received the emphatic approval 
of the organ of the English School Boards, and has been translated 
into 6ve languages. It is largely employed for educational purp>08es in 
Europe and America and as a text-book prescribed by the University 
of Calcutta for its Entrance Examination from 1886 to 1891. 

* *' A Brief History of the Indian Peoples," by W. W. Hunter, pre- 
sents a sort of birdVeye view both of India and of its people from the 
earliest dawn of historical records. ... A work of authority and of 
original value.' — The Daily News (London). 

* Dr. Hunter may be said to have presented a compact epitome of the 
results of his researches into the early history of India ; a subject upon 
which his knowledge is at once exceptionally wide and exceedingly 
thorough.' — The Scotsman, 

' Within the compass of some 250 pages we know of no history of the 
people of India so concise, so interesting, and so useful for educational 
purposes as this.' — The School Board Chronicle (London). 

' For its size and subject there is not a better written or more trust- 
worthy history in existence.' — The Journal of Education, 

'So thoroughly revised as to entitle it to separate notice.' — The Times, 

* Dr. Hunter's history, if brief, is comprehensive. It is a storehouse 
of facts marshalled in a masterly style; and presented, as history 
should be, without the slightest suspicion of prejudice or suggestion of 
partisanship. Dr. Hunter observes a style of severe simplicity, which 
is the secret of an impressive presentation of details.' — The Daily 
Beview (Edinburgh). 

' By far the best manual of Indian History that has hitherto been 
published, and quite equal to any of the Historical Series for Schools 
edited by Dr. Freeman. We trust that it will soon be read in all the 
schools in this Presidency.' — The Times of India, 

Extract from a criticism by Edward GUes, Esq., Inspector of Schools, 
Northern Division, Bombay Presidency: — * What we require is a 
book which shall be accurate as to facts, but not overloaded with 
them ; wntten in a style which shall interest, attract, and guide un- 
cultivated readers ; and short, because it must be sold at a reasonable 
price. These conditions have never, in my opinion, been realized 
previous to the introduction of this book.' 

* The publication of the Hon. W. W. Hunter's "School History of 
India " is an event in literary history.' — Beis & Bayyet (Calcutta). 

' He has succeeded in writing a history of India, not only in such a 
way that it will be read, but also in a way which we hope will lead 
young Englishmen and young natives of India to think more kindly 
of each other. The Calcutta University has done wisely in prescribing 
this brief history as a text-book for the Entrance Examination.* — The 
Sindoo Pairiot (Calcutta). 
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S)pinion0 of tbe H^teufi 

ow 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER'S 'DALHOUSIE.' 

' An ititflroMtintf and oxoMtllnffly roacUbU volume Sir WiUlam 

Hunter Hm produced a valuable work about an important epoch In 
KuKlinh hiHtory in India, and he haa dven um a plea«in|( inslcrnt into 
the uharaotor of a remarkable KngliHuman. Tho ** Uufer* of India" 
Merlon, which hu has Initiated, thuN makoi a luoceinful be^finnlng in hig 
handM with one who rankM among the Lrreatont of the great namei which 
will be aiflociated with the inbjeot.* — The T%m0». 

'To no one ii the credit for the improved condition of public intelli- 
gence [rogarding India] more due than to Hir Williiim Hunter. From 
the beginning of hia career an an Indian Civilian ho hai devoted a rare 
literary faculty to the talk of enlightening hli countrymen on tho iubjoct 
of Kngland*M greatoit dopendencv. . . . l)v iniiplring a nmall army of 
fellow-laboureri with hii own Hpirit,by imfucing them to conform to hit 
own method, and nhaping a hngo agglomeratitm of factM into a lucid and 
intelligible nyiitem, Hir W. Hunter nan brought India and iti Innumer- 
able interoRtii within the pale of achiovable Knowledge, and hai given 
definite iihapo to the truthH which itN hivtory eMtabliiihei ana the 

1)roblemN whtch it niiggoitH. . . . Huch ooiitributicmM to literature are apt to 
>e taken ai a matter of courie, becauNO their higheat merit In to conceal 
tho labour, and nUUI. and knowledge involved in their production; but 
they raiae the wh(»le level of public intelligence, and generate an 
atmoHphero in which thn baleful influonoei of filly, ignorance, prejudice, 
and proHumntion dwindle and dlaappoar.* — Snturrlay Uiview. 

*Adndrably calculated to impart in a conciwe and agreeable form a dear 
general outline of the hiiitory of our groat Indian Kmpirn.'— /7ormomi«f. 

* A Nkilful and moMt attractive picture. . . . The author haa made good 
uae of pnldic and private documents, and ban enjoyed the nrivilege of 
being aided by the doceaiied atatcaman's family. Hia little work ia, 
oonaequently, a valuable contribution to modem history. ' — Acatfmmy. 

* The booic ahould command a wide circle of rcadtM'a, not only for ita 
author*a sake and that of ita aubjnct, but partly at least on account of 
tho verv attractive way in which it has bnen pul)linhod at the modoriite 
price of half-a-crown. Hut it ia, of course, by ita intrinsic merita abme 
that a work of thia nature ahould bo judged. And those merita are 
everywhero conspicuous. ... A writer whose thorough mastery of all 
Indian Nulijocts has bneit acquired by years of practical experience and 
pationt resuaroh.* — Tht^ Athrntrum. 

* Never have wo been so much impressed by the great literarv abilities 
of Sir William Hunter as we have boon by tlio perusal of ''The Martiuess 
of I )alhouHie.** . . . The knowledge displayed bv tlie writer of the motives 
of Lord J)alhousi(/s acti(m, of tne Inner working of his mind, is so com- 
plete, that fiord Dnlhousie himself, were ho living, could not state them 
more clearly. ... Mir William Hunter's style is so clear, his language 
so vivid, and yet so simple, conveying the ininrnssitms he wishos so per- 
spicuously that thev cannot but be understood, that the work must have 
a place in evnrv lU)rary, In every homo, we ndght say Indeed every 
cottage.*— Kvming New*, 

'Hir William Hunter has written an admirable little volume on 
** The Maniuoss of J)alhoUNio *' for his series of the " Kulers of India.'* 
It can be read at a sitting, yet ita references— expreaaed or implied*— 
auggeat the itudy and observation of half a llfe*tlme.*— TAe J)aily N9W§, 



fl)ptnionjai of tbt Ptess 

ON 

SIB WILLIAM HUNTER'S 'LORD MAYO.' 

'Sir William W. Hunter has contributed a brief but admirable 
biography of the Earl of Mayo to the series entitled " Bulers of India,'* 
edited by himself (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press).' — The Times. 

'In telling this story in the monograph before us. Sir William 
Hunter has combined his well-known literary skill with an earnest 
sympathy and fulness of knowledge which are worthy of all commenda- 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to the author for a fit and attractiye 
record of what was eminently a noble life.' — The Academy, 

' The sketch of The Man is full of interest, drawn as it is with com- 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation. But more valuable 
is the account of his administration. No one can show so well and 
dearly as Sir William Hunter does what the p>olicy of Lord Mayo con- 
tributed to the making of the Indian Empire of to-day.* — The Scotsman, 

* Sir William Hunter has given us a monograph in which there is a 
happy combination of the essay and the biography. We are presented 
with the main features of Lord Mayo*s administration unencumbered 
with tedious details which would interest none but the most official of 
Anglo-Indians ; while in the biography the man is brought before us, 
not analytically, but in a life-like portrait.' — Vanity Fair, 

* The story of his life Sir W. W. Hunter tells in well-chosen language 
— clear, succinct, and manly. Sir W. W. Hunter is in sympathy with 
his subject, and does full justice to Mayo's strong, genuine nature. 
Without exaggeration and in a direct, unaffected style, as befits his 
theme, he brings the man and his work vividly before us.* — ITie 
Qla^gow Herald. 

* All the knowledge acquired by personal association, familiarity with 
administrative details of the Indian Government, and a strong grasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is utilised in this presentation of 
Lord Mayo's personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, never 
overloads his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are clear and firm.* 
'—The Manchester Express. 

* This is another of the " Rulers of India ** series, and it will be hard 
to beat. . . . Sir William Hunter's perception and expression are here at 
their very best.* — The Pall Mall Q-a,zett€. 

' The latest addition to the " Rulers of India ** series yields to none of 
its predecessors in attractiveness, vigour, and artistic portraiture. . • . 
The final chapter must either be copied verbally and literally — which 
the space at our disposal will not permit — or be left to the sorrowful 
perusal of the reader. The man is not to be envied who can read it with 
dry eyes.' — Allen's Indian Mail, 

* The little volume which has just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo's career by one who knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
with it. . . . Some of these chapters are full of spirit and fire. The 
closing passages, the picture of the Viceroy's assassination, cannot fail 
to make any reader hold his breath. We know what is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled as if we did not know it, and were still 
held in suspense. The event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem feeble and laggard. But in this 
volume we are made to feel as we must have felt if we had been on 
the spot and seen the murderer ** fastened like a tiger '* on the back of 
the Yioeroy.' — Daily News, Leading Article. 

Q a 



i)pinton0 of tbe IPreiBs 

OK 

MB.W.S.SETON-EABB'S'00RNWALLIS.' 

*Thii new volume of the ** Ruleri of India " lerieN keopN up to the 
high Rtandnrd lot bv the author of ** The MarqueHi of Dalhouiie.** For 
dealing with the lalient paiieageii in Lord Oomwa11iH*e Indian oareor no 
one oould have been better qualified than the whilom foreign leoretary 
to Lord Lawrence.* — ThtAtMnmum, 

* We hone that the volumeH on the '* Rulori of India '' whioh are 
being pubiiHhod by the Olnruudon ProM are carefully road by a large 
•eotion of the public. There iM a denve wall of ignorance Htill itanding 
between the average Kngliihman and the greatest dependency of the 
Crown ; althougli we can Moaroelv hope to loe it broken aown altogether, 
■ome of thoHe admirable blograjihieH cannot fail to lower it a little. . . • 
Mr. Heton-Karr hai ■uocoeded in the tank, and he hai not only pre- 
•ented a large mane of information, but he ban brought it together in an 
attractive form. . . . We itrongly recommend the book to aU who wlvh 
to enlarge the area of their knowledge with reference to India/— ^ew 
York Herald, 

* We have already expreiied our seme of the value and timolineii of 
the MerluN of Indian hlNtorioal retroNpoctH now iMiuing, under the editor- 
ihip of Sir W. W. Hunter, Arom the Olarendon Preiif. It ii lomewbat 
leiM than fair to lav of Mr. Heton-Kart-'s monograph upon Oornwallli 
that it reachei the high itandard of literary workmanihip whioh that 
ierleihai maintained.*-- ZVie Literary World, 



MRS. THACKERAY RITCHIE'S AND MR. RICHARDSON EYANS' 

'LORD AMHERST.' 

* Tlie etory of the BunncMo War, iti cauiieM and Itii iMuei, ii re-told 
with uxcellont clearneHH and dlroctnoMN.'^iVa/arr/a^ Reiieuf. 

TerhapH the brighteit volume in the valuable KorieH to which it 
belongi. . . . The chapter on ** The Knglliih in India in Lord Amhemt'f 
(iovornor-dcmoralMhip*' idiould bo Ntuuiod by thoHO who wiiih to under- 
itand how thu country wnH governed in 1824.' — Quarterly litiview, 

'There are lome ohanning picturen of Monial life, and the whole book 
if good reading, and in a rocord of patiunoo, ikill and daring. The 
public should road it, ttiat it may bo chary of (Instroylng what has been 
10 toilsomely and bravely ac(|uired.' — NoHmal Ohnttrver, 

'The book will be ranked among the host in the series, both on 
account of the literary Hkill shown in its comiK>Nit{on and by reason of 
the exceptional Interest of the material to which the authors have had 
access.'— ^^ Jamee'e Oatetie, 



fl)ptntonjai of tbt H^tem 

ON 

MB. S. LANE-FOOLE'S 'AUBANGZiB.' 

' There is no period in Eastern history so full of sensation as the 
reign of Aurangzlb. . . • Mr. Lane-Poole tells this story admirably ; 
indeed, it were difficult to imagine it better told.* — National Observer. 

* Mr. Lane-Poole writes learnedly, lucidly, and vigorously. . . . He 
draws an extremely vivid picture of Aurangzlb, his strange ascetic 
cbaracter, his intrepid courage, his remorseless overthrow of his 
kinsmen, his brilliant court, and his disastrous policy ; and he describes 
the gradual decline of the Mogul power from Akbar to Aurangzlb 
¥rith genuine historical insight.' — Times. 

* A well-knit and capable sketch of one of the most remarkable, 
perhaps the most interesting, of the MogulEmperors.' — Saturday Review, 

' As a study of the man himself, Mr. Lane-PooIe*s work is marked 
by a vigour and originality of thought which give it a very exceptional 
value among works on the subject.' — Olasgoto Herald, 

'The most popular and most picturesque account that has yet 
appeared ... a picture of much clearness and force.' — Globe, 

*A notable sketch, at once scholarly and interesting.' — English Mail, 

* No one is better qualified than Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole to take up 
the history and to depict the character of the last of the great Mogul 
monarchs. . . . Aurangzlb's career is ever a fascinating study.' — 
Home News, 

* The author gives a description of the famous city of Sh^ Jah^, its 
palaces, and the ceremonies and pageants of which they were the scene. 
. . • Mr. Lane-Poole's well-written monograph presents all the most dis- 
tinctive features of Aurangzlb's character and career.' — Morning Post, 

MAJOB BOSS OF BLADENSBUBG'S 
'MABQUESS OF HASTINGS.' 

' Major Boss of Bladensburg treats his subject skilfully and attrac- 
tively, and his biography of Lord Hastings worthily sustains the high 
reputation of the &ries in which it appears.' — The Times, 

* This monograph is entitled to rank with the best of the Series, the 
compiler having dealt capably and even brilliantly with his materials.' 
— English Mail, 

* Instinct with interest.' — Glasgow Evening News, 

* As readable as it is instructive.' — Globe, 

* A truly admirable monograph.' — Glasgow Herald, 

' Major Boss has done his work admirably, and bids fair to be one of 
the best writers the Army of our day has given to the country. ... A 
most acceptable and entrancing little volume.' — Daily Chronicle, 
* 'It is a volume that merits the highest praise. Major Boss of 
Bladensburg has represented Lord Hastings and his work in India 
in the right light, faithfully described the country as it was, and in 
a masterly maimer makes one realize how important was the period 
covered by this volume.* — Manchester Courier. 

' This excellent monograph ought not to be overlooked by any one 
who would fully learn the lustory of British rule in India.' — Manchester 
Examiner, 



fl)pinton0 of tbe H^tm 

OK 

COLONEL MALLESON'S 'DUFLEIX.' 

• 

* In the oharAoter of DupUlx th«r« wai th« element of greatneii 
that oontaot with India leenii to have generated in io many European 
mindfl, French ai well at BngHih, and a broad oapaoity for govern- 
ment, which, if RufTered to have fall play, miirht have ended in giving 
the whole of Houthem India to France. Kven ae It wan, Colonel 
Malleion nhowe how narrowly the prise ilipped f^om French graiip. 
In 1783 the Tri*aty of Veriaillea arrived Juit In time to lave the 
British power from eitinoti<m.* — Timm, 

* One of the belt of Kir W. Hunter*e intereHtlng and valuable leriei. 
Colonel MalleNon writei out of the f^ilneHN of familiarity, moving with 
eave over a fiold whloh he had long ago lurveyed in every nook and 
corner. To do a email book ae well a* Uiie on Duplets hai been done, 
will be reooguiHed by comuetent judgei at no tmall aohievemnnt. 
When one ooutidert the bulk cf tlie material out of whloh the little 
volume liat been diatilled, one can ttiU better appreciate the labour 
and dexterity involved in the performance.' — Aom9my, 

* A moit compact and effective hittory of the French in India in a 
little handbook of x8o paget.' — Nonoof\formi»t, 

'Well arranged, lucid and eminently readable, an excellent addition 
to a mott useful teHet.*— i{«0oni. 



COLONEL MALLESON'S *AKBAR.' 

' Colonel Malleton*t interettlnff monograph on Akbar In the ''Ruleri 
of India** fClarendon Prett) tliould more than tativfy the general 
reader. Colonel Malloton traces the origin and foundation of the 
Mughal Emnire ; and, at an introduction to the history of Muhamma- 
dan India, tuo book leaves nothing to be desired.* — St,Jam$t'» QaieUe, 

'This volume will, no doubt, be welcomed, even by exiterts in 
Indian history, in the light of a new, clear, and terse rendering of an 
old, but not worn-out theme. It is a worthy and valuable addition 
to Hir W. Hunter's promising series.' — Aihenmum, 

* Colonel Malleson has broken ground new to the general reader. 
The story of Akbar Is briefly but clearly told, with an account of what 
he was and what he did, and how he found and how he left India. . . . 
The native chronicles of the reign are many, and from them it is still 
possible, at Colonel Malleson has shown, to construct a living portrait 
of this great and mighty i)otentate.*— A^co^ir Olmrmt. 

'The brilliant historian of the Indian Mutiny has been assigned in 
this volume of the series an important epoch and a strong personality 
for critical study, and he has admirably fulfllled his task. . . . Alike in 
dress and stvle, this volume le a fit companion for its predeoesior.'— 
Manofi€9ter Guardian, 



jSDptnions of tf)t ^tt$» 

ON 

CAPTADT TEOTTEE'S 'WARREU HASTIUffS.' 

* The publication, recently noticed in this place, of the ** Letters, 
Despatches, and other State Papers preserved in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Gk>vemment of India, 1 772-1785,*' has thrown entirely new 
light from the most authentic sources on the whole history of Warren 
Hastings and his government of India. Captain L. J. Trotter^s 
Warrsn Hastings is accordingly neither inopportune nor devoid of an 
adequate rawofi d^Stre, Captain Trotter is well known as a competent 
and attractive writer on Indian history, and this is not the first time 
that Warren Hastings has supplied him with a theme.* — The Times, 

' He has put his best work into this memoir. . . . His work is of 
distinct literary merit, and is worthy of a theme than which British 
history presents none nobler. It is a distinct gain to the British race 
to be enabled, as it now may, to count the great Grovemor-General 
among those heroes for whom it need not blush.* — Scotsman, 

' Captain Trotter has done his work well, and his volume deserves 
to stand with that on Dalhousie by Sir William Hunter. Higher 
praise it would be hard to give it.' — New York Herald, 

' Captain Trotter has done full justice to the fascinating story of the 
splendid achievements of a great Englishman.* — Manchester Guardian, 

* A brief but admirable biography of the first Governor-General of 
India.' — Newcastle Chronicle, 

* A book which all must peruse who desire to be " up to date '* on 
the subject.' — The Qlobe, 

ME. KEEUE'S «MA])HATA EAO SISMIA.' 

'Mr. Keene has the enormous advantage, not enjoyed by every 
producer of a book, of knowing intimately the topic he has tek&n. up. 
He has compressed into these 203 pages an immense amount of informa- 
tion, drawn from the best sources, and presented with much neatness and 
effect.*— TA« Globe, 

* Mr. Keene tells the story with knowledge and impartiality, and also 
with sufficient graphic power to make it thoroughly readable. The 
recognition of Sindhia in the *' Rulers** series is just and graceful, 
and it cannot fail to give satisfaction to the educated classes of our 
Indian fellow-subjects.* — North British Daily Mail, 

* The volume bears incontestable proofs of the expenditure of con- 
siderable research by tbe author, and sustains the reputation he had 
already acquired by his "Sketch of the History of Hindustan.'** — 
FreemaiCs Journal, 

* Among the eighteen rulers of India included in the scheme of Sir 
William Hunter only five are natives of India, and of these the great 
Madhoji Sindhia is, with the exception of Akbar, the most illustrious. 
Mr. H. G. Keene, a well-known and skilful writer on Indian questions, 
is fortunate in his subject, for the career of the greatest bearer of the 
historic name of Sindhia covered the exciting period from the capture of 
Delhi, the Imperial capital, by the Persian Nadir Shah, to the occupation 
of the same city by Lord Lake. . . . Mr. Keene gives a lucid description 
of his subsequent policy, especially towards the English when he was 
brought face to face with Warren Hastings.'— The Daily Graphic, 



f)pinion0 of tbe H^tm 
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MAJOB-OBNEBAL SIB OWEN BUBNE'S 
'OLTDE AND 8TBATHNAIBN/ 

' In ** Clvdd and Htraihttnim/' a oontHbutlmi to Hir WiUiAtn Hnntor'i 
exo«ll«ni '< HuUrs of India** Mviw (Oxford, at th« C^lnrondon Pr«i(i), 
Hlr Owcm Durtio ^ivaii a Itioid nketoh of th« military hiHtory of th« 
Imtlan Mutiny and ltd inpproMnion by the two gr«at noldieri who ffiv« 
their nameM to hi* Uwk, rh^ fipao« in limited fttr mt larKe a thomerhnt 
Hlr Owon Durno Nkilfully adjuitii hiN troatmont to h\n limitfi, and rarely 
violateM the (KmditicmM of proportion inmoMKt upcm hinu* ... 'Hir Owen 
iHurne doei mtt eonflne hunNelf exoluMively to the military narrative. 
lie ((ivei a brief Nketoh of the rite and progreee of the Mutiny, and 
devotei a chapter to the Keoomiirnetion whioh followed lt« iuppreMNlon.' 
. . . ' — well written, well prottortioiied, and eminently worthy of the 
•oriei to whioh it bolon^N.*— 2!4« Tim$ii, 

'Hir Owen Dume who, bv aMooiation, experience, and relation! with 
one of theie Kenerais, ii well qualified for the tank, writeN with know- 
ledffe, perMpicuity, and fairnenii.'— <6^a^Mr</ay RevUw, 

' An a lirief reoord of a momentoui epoch In India thii little book 1« 
a remarkable pi«*oe of clear, conoiio, and Intereiting writing.'— TAe 
Cohnift and India, 

'Hir Oweii Durne ban written thin book carefully, brightly, and 
with exQelJlent Judgement, and we In India cannot road fluch a l>ook 
wittiout feeling that he hai powerf\]lly aided the accomplliihed editor 
of the iSorieM In a truly patriotic enter]>rifie.*— //om/;ay OaMtiti, 

'Tlie volume on "(^lyde and Htrathnaim" haiijuit appeared, and 
provfiM to bo a reallv valuable addition to the Meriei. Ooneidering iti 
rIko and the extent of ground It covem it In one of the beit booke about 
the Indlivn Mutiny of which we kuow»*^Ji!ngiiihman» 

* Hir Owen I5ume, who hai written the latent volume for Hlr William 
liutiter'M " Uulerg of India*' Horlefi, In better qualified than any living 
piifMon to narrate, from a military Ntandpoint, the Ntory of the Nuppree- 
eion of the Indian Mutiny.'— /^oi/^ T9legfaph, 

'Hlr Owen Uume'N book on "(Jlyde and Htrathnalm" In worthy to 
rank with the boNt in the admirable NericN to which It belongN.*^ 
ManohiinUr H'jtnminer. 

*The book In admirably written; and there In nrobablv no better 
Nketch, e<| (tally brief, of the etlrrlng eventN with which It dealt. ' 
— <6/0O^«man. 

' Hlr Owen Hurne, from the part he played In the Indian Mutiny, and 
from hlN long connexion with the (Government of India, and front the 
faot that he waN military Nocretiiry of liord Htrathnairn both in India 
and in Ireland, In well qualified for the taek which he hae undertaken.*— 
The AihtwMum* 
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OK 

VISCOMT HAEDIUGE'S 'lOED EARDDr&E.' 

' An exception to the rule tliat biographies ought not to be entrusted 
to near relatives. Lord Hardinge, a scholar and an artist, has given 
us an accurate record of his father^s long and distinguished services. 
There is no filial exa^eration. The author has dealt with some con- 
troversial matters with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and r^ard for the feelings of others.' — The Saturday Review, 

'This interesting life reveals the first Lord Hardinge as a brave, 
just, able man, the very soul of honour, admired and trusted equally 
by friends and political opponents. The biographer . . • has produced a 
most engaging volume, which is enriched by many private and official 
documents that have not before seen the light.* — The Anti-Jacohin, 

' Lord Hardinge has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
lucidity.*— 2%e Pall Mall Gazette. 

* His son and biographer has done his work with a true appreciation 
of proportion, and has added substantially to our knowledge of the 
Sutlej Campaign.' — Vanity Fair, 

'The present Lord Hardinge is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of the eventful four years of his father's 
Governor-Generalship.* — The Times, \ ^ 

'It contains a full account of everything of importance '*in Lord 
Hardinge's military and political career ; it is arranged ... so as to 
bring into special prominence his government of India ; and it gives 
a lifelike and striking picture of the man.* — Academy. 

' The style is clear, the treatment dispassionate, and the total result 
a manual which does credit to the interesting series in which it figures.* 
^The Olobe, 

' The concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father's career will interest many readers.' — The Morning Post, 

' Eminently readable for everybody. The history is given succinctly, 
and the unpablished letters quoted are of real vi^ue. — The Colonies 
and India. 

' Compiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, this 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator.' — The Manchester Examiner, 

' An admirable sketch.' — The New York Herald, 

* The Memoir is well and concisely written, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant.' — The 
Queen* 
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SIB HENRY OUNNINOHAM'S 'EARL 

CANNING.' 

'Sir H«nrv Ounninglmm'i rftro lilor»rv itkill and liiH knowl«d(fe 
of Itidiati life mu\ atVtiirH aro not now diNplayocl ft»r iho Hmi tiiito» 
anil h« haM cinjovod exoopiional advaiitagepi in dealing with h\u 
preiient Hubjoot. Lord Qranvillo, Oanning'i oontntntMtrary at noliocd 
and ooIUague In puhllo lifo and ono of IiIn oldoHt fHtindN, fumliihod hU 
biographer with noteM of h\n reoolleotlonii of the early life of hiii friend. 
BIr Henry Cunningham haM aliio lieen allowed aooeM to the Diary of 
Cannlng*H private veoretary, to the Journal of hla military Meoretary, 
and to an Interoiitlng oorroNpondortco between the (lovernor-Qeneral 
and hln groat lieutenant, Lord Lawrence.* — The THmM. 

'Hir IL H. Cunningham haH Mucoeeded in writing the hidtory of a 
orltioal period In no fair and dlitpaMNionate a manner an to make It 
almoHt a matter of aiitonliihinent that the motlveii widoh ho liaM io 
clearly graiiped vhould ever have been miiiinter])rett«df and the reiiulti 
whiuh he Indioatoi mo groNHly mlpijudged. Nor ii the oxoollonne of hli 
work leMii conMpiououM fVom ttie llt(«rary thnn from the political anil 
hiMtorioal noint of view.' — CHa»{fnw Jft»rnld, 

* HIr H. H. Cunninuham haM treated hiN Mubloot adequately. In vivid 
language he palnte TUm word-plcturuH, and with calm Judicial analyMle 
he aUo provoH himNelf an able critic of the lustualitleii.cauaeayand reaultii 
of the outbreak, alio a temperate, JuMt appreclator of the character and 
policy of Barl Canning.' — Tfm Court Journal, 

REV. W. H. HUTTON'S ' MARQUESS 

WELLESLEY.' 

'Mr. ITutton ban brought to hli tank an open mind, a trained 
blitorical Judgement, and a diligent itudy of a great body of original 
material. Hence he U enabled to prenent a true, authentic, and 
original portrait of one of the greatent of Anglo-Indian atateMmen, 
doutg full JuMtlce to hiM milllary pollcv and aohievementM, and aUo to 
hln MtateNinaidiko effortM for the organiKation and conaolidation of that 
Einnire whiidi he did ao much to HUMtain.' — Timiiii, 

'To tlio admiral)le candour and dlHorimlnatlon which charaoterlise 
Mr. IfuttonV monograph aM an IdNtorlnal Ntudy muat be added the 
literary ipialitieN which diHtinguiMh It and make it one of the moat 
readalue volumoa of the HtirioN. Tim ittyln la vigoroua and plcturenque, 
and the arrangement of detnilH artiatic in Hn Juat regard for t>roportion 
and perapective. In abort, there la no point of view from which the work 
deaervoa anything but pralae.' — (Hangow UttraiH. 

'The Kov. W. \l. JIutton hna d<me hia worl< well, and nchievea with 
force and lucidity thn taitk he acta himaeli': to aliow how, undnr 
Wellealny, tlie Indinn oomtmny develcmtid and ultimately bt'came the 
auprome power In India. To our thinking Ida catimato of thia great 
atateaman la moat Juat.'— //A/o^ and WMtn. 

'Mr. Mutton haa tidd thn atory of tiord Welloalny'a life In an admir- 
able manner, and haa provided a uumi readable book.'^jtfa/tc/iea/er 
JCj^mnintir. 

* Mr. ifutton*M range of Information la wide, hia divlaion of aubjecti 
appropriate, and his diction aoholarly and preoiae.*— ^a^un/ay lUvitw, 
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SIR LEFEL GRIFFIN'S * RAN JIT SINGH.' 

' We can thoroughly praise Sir Lepel Griffin's work as an accurate 
and appreciative acooant of the beginnings and gprowth of the Sikh 
religion and of the temporal power founded upon it by a strong and 
remorseless chieftain.* — 2%e Times. 

* Sir Lepel Griffin treats his topic with thorough mastery, and his 
account of the famous Mah^^j^ and his times is, consequently, one of 
the most valuable as well as interesting Tolumes of the series of which 
it forms a part.' — The Gkbe, 

' From first to last it is a model of what such a work should be, and 
a classic' — The 8t. Stephen's Retfiew, 

'The monograph could not have been entrusted to more capable 
hands than those of Sir Lepel Griffin, who spent his official life in the 
Punjaub.' — The Scotsman. 

' At once the shortest and best history of the rise and fSedl of the 
Sikh monarchy.' — The North British Daily Mail. 

' Not only a biography of the Napoleon of the East, but a luminous 
picture of his country ; the chapter on Sikh Theocracy being a notable 
example of compact thought.* — The Liverpool Mercury, 



MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER'S ' LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCE.' 

'The " Rulers of India** series has received a valuable addition in 
the biography of the late Lord William Bentinck. The subject of this 
interesting memoir was a soldier as well as a statesman. He was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the adoption of the overland 
route and in convincing the people of India that a main factor in Eng- 
lish policy was a disinterested desire for their welfare. Lord Willianrs 
despatches and minutes, several of which are textually reproduced in 
Mr. Boulger*s praiseworthy little book, display considerable literary 
skill and are one and all State papers of signal worth.' — Daily Tele- 
graph, 

' Mr. Boulger is no novice in dealing with Oriental history and 
Oriental a£fairs, and in the career of Lord William Bentinck he has 
found a theme very much to his taste, which he treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary skill.' — The Times. 

' Mr. Boulger writes clearly and well, and his volume finds an ac- 
cepted place in the very useful and informing series which Sir William 
Wilson Hunter is editing so ably.' — Independent. 
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MR. J. S. COTTON'S ' MOUNTSTUABT 

ELFHINBTONE.' 

' HIr Willifttn Ifnnter, th« editor of the ioriei to whioh thii book 
beloiiKiy wivN hftppily inipired when he entruited the Life of Klphln- 
itonOf one of the moMt NaiioUrly of Indian ruleriif to Mr. Cotton, who, 
hinmelf a loholiir of merit »nd repute, ie brought by the nature of hie 
daily avooationii into clone and ooniitant relation! with loholare. • . . We 
live in an age in whioh none but Mpeoialiets can afford toffive more time 
to the memoire of even the moMt diiitinguiiihed Anglo-tndiani than will 
be ooaunied by reading Mr. (Jotton*i two hundred pagoi. He haii per- 
formed nii taiilc witli groat skill ami good Henne. Thui ii Juit the kind 
of Life of himMulf whioh the wine, kindly, high-Mouled man, who Ih the 
lubioct of it, would read with pleaiure in the Elyeian Fields.'-^ir M. 
E. Grant Duff, in The Aoatlemy, 

* To io innpiring a theme few writeri are better quali fled to do ample 
juMtioo than the author of "The Deoennial Statement of the Moral and 
Material i'rogroiiH and Condition of India.^ Hir T. OolobrookeU larger 
biography of Klnhinntcme anpeali mainly to Indian ipeoialiiti, but 
Mr. Cotton*M iligliter iketoh in admirably iidapted to NatiNiy the growing 
demand for a knowledge of Indian hiitory an<i of the pomonalitieM of 
Anglo-Indian Ntateimen whioh Hir William Hunter has dune mo much 
to create.*— TAfl Timei. 



DR. BRADSHAW'S ' SIR THOMAS 

MUNRO.' 

* A moHt valuable, compact and interesting memoir for thoao looking 
forward to or engaged in the work of Indian ndminiMtratl<m.* — Hooi$man, 

' It In a oaroful ami Nynipathetio Nurvey of a life whioh whould alwayi 
•erve an an example to the Indian Noldier and civilian.' — York$hire Pott, 

*A true and vivid record of Munro'N life-work in almoMt auto- 
biographical fonn.* — QUmgow JlcraM, 

* Of the work before uh we have nothing but praiMe. The itory of 
Munro*H earner in India In In ItNelf of exceptional intereHt and im- 
portatice.'— Frtt^manU Journal. 

* 'ilio work oould not have been better done ; it in a monument of 
painMtaking care, cxhauNtive roNearch, an<l nice dincrimination.' — Ptopla, 

'Thin excellent and Mpirited little monograph catcheH the Hallent 
pointH of Munro*N career, and HUppHcN Home nioiit valuable quotatloni 
n'om hiM wrltingn nnd patiem.' — manoh«at$r (iuardian, 

* It wotilil bo impoMNJble to imagine a more attraotive and at the 
iame time iniitruciive )>ook about India.*— Liverpool Courier. 

* It In (me of the lM)Nt volumeM of thin excellent HerieN.* — Imperial and 
Aiiniio Quarterly Review. 

* The book throughout in arranged in an admirably clear manner and 
there \n evident on every page a doHire for truth, and nothing but the 
truth.* — Commerce, 

* A dear and loholarly piece of work.*— ificf ion Journal ^fEd%caHon» 



/ 
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MR. MORSE STEPHENS' 'JLLBUQlTERQirE.' 

' Mr. Stephens' able and instrnctiye monograph . . . We may commend 
Mr. Morse Stephens' volume, both as an adequate summary of an 
important period in the history of the relations between Asia and 
Europe, and as a su^estive treatment of the problem of why Portugal 
failed and England succeeded in founding an Indian Empire/ — The 
Times, 

* Mr. H. ^orse Stephens has made a yery readable book out of the 
foundation of the Portuguese power in India. According to the 
practice of the series to wMch it belongs it is called a life of Affonso de 
Albuquerque, but the Governor is only the central and most important 
figure in a brief history of the Portuguese in the East down to the time 
when the Dutch and English intruded on their preserves ... A plea- 
santly-written and trustworthy book on an interesting man and time,' 
^-The Saturday Review. 

' Mr. Morse Stephens' Albuquerque is a solid piece of work, well put 
together, and full of interest.' — 1^ AtheruBum, 

* Mr. Morse Stephens' studies in Indian and Portuguese history have 
thoroughly well qualified him for approaching the subject . . . Ue has 
presented the facts of Albuquerque's career, and sketched the events 
marking the rule of his predecessor Almeida, and of his inmiediate 
successors in the Grovemorship and Yiceroyalty of India in a compact, 
lucid, and deeply interesting form.' — The SeoUman, 



SIR CHARLES AITCHISOB'S 'lORD lAWREUCE.' 

' No man knows the policy, principles, and character of John 
Lawrence better than Sir Charles Aitchison. The salient features 
and vital principles of his work as a ruler, first in the Punjab, and 
afterwards as Viceroy, are set forth with remarkable clearness.' — 
Scotsman, 

'A most admirable sketch of the gpreat work done by Sir John 
Lawrence, who not only ruled India, but saved it.' — Manchester 
Examiner, 

* Sir Charles Aitchison's narrative is uniformly marked by directness, 
order, clearness, and grasp ; it throws additional light into* certain 
nooks of Indian affairs ; and it leaves upon the mind a very vivid 
and complete impression of Lord Lawrence's vigorous, resourceful, 
discerning, and valiant personality.' — Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 

* Sir Charles knows the Punjab thoroughly, and has made this little 
book all the more interesting by his accpunt of the Punjab under John 
Lawrence and his subordinates.' — Yorkshire Post, 
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LEWIN BENTHAM BOWBING'S 
*HAIOAB ALf AND TIPTJ SULTAN.' 

' Mr. Bowring'g portraits are just, and his narrative of the continuous 
military operations of the period full and accurate.' — Times. 

* The story has been often written, but never better or more con- 
cisely than here, where the father and son are depicted vividly and 
truthfully ** in their habit as they lived." There is not a volume of 
the whole series which is better done than this, or one which shows 
greater insight.' — Daily Chronicle, 

* Mr. Bowring has been well chosen to write this memorable history, 
because he has had the best means of collecting it, having himself 
formerly been Chief Commissioner of Mysore. The account of the 
Mysore war is well done, and Mr. Bowring draws a stirring picture of 
our determined adversary.' — Army and Navy Gazette, 

'An excellent example of compression and precision. Many volumes 
might be written about the long war in Mysore, and we cannot but 
admire the skill with which Mr. Bowring has condensed the history of 
the struggle. His book is as terse and concise as a book can be.'-— 
North British Daily Mail, 

* Mr. Bowring's book is one of the freshest and best of a series most 
valuable to all interested in the concerns of the British Empire in the 
East.'— ^n^^isA Mail. 

* The story of the final capture of Seringapatam is told with skill 
and graphic power by Mr. Bowring, who throughout the whole work 
shows himself a most accurate and interesting historian.' — Perthshire 
Advertiser, 



COLONEL MALLESON'S ' LORD CLIVE.' 

* This book gives a spirited and accurate sketch of a very extra- 
ordinary personality.' — Speaker, 

' Colonel Malleson writes a most interesting account of Clive's great 
work in India — so interesting that, having begun to read it,«one is 
unwilling to lay it aside until the last page has been reached. The 
character of Ciive as a leader of men, and especially as a cool, intrepid, 
and resourceful general, is ably described ; and at the same time the 
author never fails to indicate the far-reaching political schemes which 
inspired the valour of Clive and laid the foundation of our Indian 
Empire.' — North British Daily Mail. 

' This monograph is admirably written by one thoroughly acquainted 
and in love with his Buhject.* —Glasgow Herald. 

' No one is better suited than Colonel Malleson to write on Olive, 
and he has performed his task with distinct success. The whole narra- 
tive is, like eveiything Colonel Malleson writes, clear and full of 
vigour.* — Yorkshire Post. 

* Colonel Malleson is reliable and fair, and the especial merit of his 
book is that it always presents a clear view of the whole of the vast 
theatre in which Clive gradually produces such an extraordinary change 
of scene.' — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
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CAPT. TROTTER'S ' EARL OP AUCKLAND.' 

'A vivid acconnt of the causes, conduct, and consequences of " the 
costly, fruitless, and unrighteous*' Afghan War of 1838/ — St, James's 
Gazette, 

* To write such a monograph was a thankless task, but it has been 
accomplished with entire success by Captain L. J. Trotter. He has 
dealt calmly and clearly with Lord Auckland*s policy, domestic and 
military, with its financial results, and with the general tendency of 
Lord Auckland's rule.* — YorJcshire Post, 

' To this distressing story (of the First Afghan War) Captain Trotter 
devotes the major portion of his pages. He tells it well and forcibly ; 
but is drawn, perhaps unavoidably, into the discussion of many topics 
of controversy which, to some readers, may seem to be hardly as yet 
finally decided. ... It is only fair to add that two chapters are devoted 
to ** Lord Auckland*s Domestic Policy,*' and to his relations with 
** The Native States of India.*' '—The Times, 

' Captain Trotter*8 Earl of AucJclaitd is a most interesting book, and 
its excellence as a condensed, yet luminous, history of the first Afghan 
War deserves warm recognition.' — Scotsman, 

* It points a moral which our Indian Rulers cannot afford to forget 
BO long as they still have Russia and Afghanistan to count with. — 
Glasgow Herald, 

Supplementary Volume : price $«. 6d, 

'JAMES THOMASON,' BT SIR RICHARD 

TEMPLE. 

* Sir R. Temple*B book possesses a high value as a dutiful and 
interesting memorial of a man of lofty ideals, whose exploits were 
none the less memorable because achieved exclusively in the field 
of peaceful administration.* — Times. 

* It is the peculiar distinction of this work that it interests a reader 
less in the offidal.than in the man himself.* — Scotsman, 

'This is a most interesting book: to those who know India, and 
knew the man, it is of unparalleled interest, but no one who has 
the Imperial instinct which has taught the English to rule subject 
races ''for their own welfare" can fail to be struck by the simple 
greatness of this character.* — Pall Id all Gazette, 

'Mr. Thomason was a great Indian statesman. He systematized 
the revenue system of the North- West Provinces, and improved every 
branch of the administration. He was remarkable, like many great 
Indians, for the earnestness of his religious faith, and Sir Richard 
Temple brings this out in an admirable manner.' — British Weekly. 

* The book is ^' a portrait drawn by the hand of affection," of one 
whose life was "a pattern of how a Christian man ought to live.** 
Special prominence is given to the religious aspects of Mr. Thomason's 
character, and the result is a very readable biographical sketch.' — 
Christian, 
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SIB AUCKLAND COLVIN'S 'JOHN 
BUSSELL COLVIN.' 

'The oonolndinK vohime of HIr William Ilunter'n admirAhle " Knloni 
of India" MHeii in dovoted t<> a bidf^raphy of John JIumhoU Colvin. 
Mr. Cnlvitif an private Moorotary to l^onl Auoklund, the (jfovernor- 
Gmioral during tlio flrnt Afghan War, and m Ijieutonaiit-<J(ov<5mor of 
the North-Went JVovinniMi during tlie Mutiny, bore a prrmiinont part 
in the govornnient of Jiritinh India at two great orlHeM of itN hlNtory. 
Hin 1)iographer in bin Hon, Hir Auoldand Colvin, who do<w full juiitico to 
bin fatlier'H career and dofendii him Htoutlv agaltiHt oertain allegationN 
whi(;h have pnnned into hiiitory. ... It im a valtiable and effeotivo 
oontribution to an a^hniralde Merien. In Ntylo and treatment of itit 
•ubjoct it iH well w^irtby of itn comiianionii/— TVmM. 

' Hir Auckland Colvin ban been ai)le to throw new light on many of 
the actKof Lord Aucl(land*H adminiiitration, and on the Mtato of afrain at 
Agra on the out))roak of the Mutiny. . . . Thii memoir will Nerve to 
recall the Hpleiidid w<irk which Colvin really performed in India, and to 
exliibit him ae a thoroughly honourable man and coniKdentioui ruler/— 
Ifaily Tdryrajfh. 

* U'hiH Ixiok given an improMNive account of Colvtn*N public Morviocfi, 
bin wide graNp of native affairfi, and the clean-cut policy which marked 
bin t<inure of ix)W«r.*— //^^//n Mm-aury, 

* 'I'he Ntory of John C>olvin'fi career Indicateii the linen on which the 
true hiHtory of the flrnt Afghan War and of the Indian Mutiny ahoubl 
be written. ... Not only liai the author been enabled to make uho 
of new and valuable material, but he ban alno conntructed therefrom 
new and noteworthy explanationn of the poiition of affaira at two tumlng- 
pointn in Indian hiiitory/— y4oa/2#m^. 

' liigli an in tlie ntandard of excellence attained by the volumen of 
thin neHen, Hir Auckland (/olvinV earnent work ban reached the l^igh- 
water mark/— ilrmy and Navy (httiitl$, 

' Hir Auckland Colvin han done bin part with groat tact and nkill. An 
an oxumple of the cloar-nightod way in which he treat* the vnrioun 
Indian problemn we may cite wliat he nayn on the education of the 
nativen^a (pieniion alwayn of gn;at moment to the subject of thin 
biography/ — ManohfiHtrr (Juardiari,. 

Hir Auckland (/<dvin given un an admirable ntudy of bin nubject, lK)th 
an a man of affairn and an a ntudont in ])rivftte life. In doing thin, bin 
tdcturcNrpie theme allown him, witliout outntepping the bi<igraphioal 
liiidin annigufid, to jirewmt graphic picturen of old Calcutta and Indian 
life in gennral/ - Manohfuifir (Joiirur, 

* 'riiin little voluniu <!ontainn pictnren of India, pant and prenent, which 
it would be hard to matcli for artintic touch ami fine feeling. We winh 
there were more of the name kind to follow.' — tit. Jam$in Qatriie. 

'The monograpli in a valuable a<ldition to a nerien of which we have 
more than once pointed out the utility and the excellence.* — Olatyow 

U$rald, 
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